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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE RIVIERA. 


Tue approach of winter is again 
giving the signal for that annual 
dispersion which has become one 
of the commonplaces of English 
life. The days when the British 
matron of the middle class took 
her stand by the at once proud 
and sagacious maxim of Miss 
Pross, that if she had been in- 
tended to cross the Channel Pro- 
vidence would not have had her 
born in an island, are far gone by ; 
and now the chief object of many 
of our countrymen seems to be to 
escape as often and for as long a 
time as possible from their natural 
surroundings. Vain expectation ! 
Wherever he wanders the modern 
rover finds that every place is mono- 
tonously and disgustingly likehome. 
What exile from his country, says 
the poet, can fly from himself also ? 
what British refugee can escape 
from the ever-encircling crowd of 
his compatriots, from the rigidly 
Britannic atmosphere that radiates 
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from them—nay, even from the 
boiled mutton and Irish stew 
which, at least, he might have 
confidently hoped to have left 
behind him among the fogs of 
his native isle? The Briton is 
everywhere, a familiar object in 
all foreign parts, with his shoot- 
ing-coat and his pipe, his golf and 
his lawn-tennis, his beers and his 
spirits, and the execrable cookery 
which he has imposed upon the 
hapless hotel-keepers of a naturally 
wiser land. It is hopeless to try 
to escape from him. We knew a 
man once—it is not long since 
his adventurous career came to a 
quiet end in the calm, scholastic 
atmosphere of one of our greatest 
public schools—whko, being of an 
ardent and daring turn of mind, 
went forth to seek his fortune in 
the most distant parts he could 
find, and ultimately entered the 
service of a native prince in a 
remote corner of India. The Ma- 
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harajah, his master—we think he 
was a Maharajah, but it doesn’t 
matter— raised him to great 
honour, and once sent him to 
meet the representative of a neigh- 
bouring potentate 


‘**To treat of high affairs touching that 
time.” 


The two envoys were to meet on 
the frontier of the two States in a 
pavilion specially constructed for 
the purpose, and skilfully contrived 
so that each, on entering, should 
meet the other on exactly equal 
terms. Our friend entered with 
the grave and solemn demeanour 
befitting the occasion, and was 
confronted with a still graver and 
more solemn Oriental, who, how- 
ever, at the sight of him, started, 
rubbed his eyes, and finally held 
out his hand with a shout of re- 
cognition, “ Why, Brown, old boy, 
how are you?” They had been 
schoolfellows. But this was an 
extreme case. 

Yet, though it may be impos- 
sible to get free of the British 
social atmosphere, there is still 
reason to thank Providence that 
one can fly from the English 
weather. We would not say that 
this is necessarily always an ad- 
vantage. Is it not a matter of 
notoriety that one of the most 
talented of our American brethren 
deliberately chose England as a 
residence on account of its supe- 
riority in the matter of climate ? 
But there are more desirable places 
than the British Isles in the cold 
or rainy winter and the unutter- 
ably dismal spring. Few regions 
are speciaily cheerful at these 
times ; but we may say that, though 
an Arcadian climate is not to be 
expected anywhere, though the 


mistral cuts with a keenness un- 
known to the British east wind, 
though we have known the streets 
of Nice deep in snow at the end 
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of February, though it rains at 
Mentone (on occasion) with a 
vigour and pertinacity which would 
excite admiration in the West 
Highlands—yet it is a fact that 
from January to May at least, and 
sometimes from October to May, 
the sun does shine upon the 
Riviera with a power which is 
felt as well as seen, and to find which 
is worth travelling the thousand 
miles or so of railway. To be able 
merely to sit out in the sun and 
enjoy its heat without thinking 
of anything else, is peculiarly one 
of the pleasures of the Riviera in 
the beginning of the year; per- 
haps an extra spice of enjoyment 
may be added for the cynical by 
a reflection upon the probable 
weather at home. 

The Riviera, in the sense in 
which the term is usually under- 
stood nowadays, may be regarded 
as extending from Marseilles on 
the west side to Spezia on the 
east, though some would prolong 
it as far as Massa or even Pisa. 
It may be taken, however, for 
granted, that the ordinary visitor's 
knowledge does not extend west- 
wards beyond Toulon, nor does the 
country in which he is interested 
go much farther than San Remo 
to the east. There is a group of 
health -resorts in the neighbour- 
hood of Genoa, chiefly frequented 
by Germans, but they belong to 
a rather different class. In the 
limited district to which we have 
reduced the frequented part of 
the Riviera—something under a 
hundred and fifty miles of coast- 
land—are many widely differing 
stations, marked by various dis- 
tinct characteristics, and worship- 
ping various strange gods. For it 
is a peculiarity of this country that 
almost every prominent locality is 
provided with a tutelar deity of 
its own. Nice is to some extent 
an exception, for Nice is blasé with 
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all the greatness that is so familiar 
to it, and nothing less than the 
arrival of a Russian Grand-Duke 
—or of Mr Gordon Bennett—can 
produce the least effect there ; but 
respectable Nicois have been known 
to contemplate suicide on hearing 
a report that the Prince of Wales 
would not be present at the battle 
of flowers. This, of course, occur- 
red in the happy past, when the 
battle of flowers was something of 
an event; nowadays there are so 
many of them that no one but a 
society journalist has time to no- 
tice who is there and who is not. 
Cannes, looking back upon the 
past, reveres the memory of Lord 
Brougham, but its most active 
interest in the present is apparent- 
ly fixed upon the movements of 
Mr Renshaw. Beaulieu pins its 
faith upon Lord Salisbury, while 
Valescure is stirred to its inmost 
depths when Mrs Humphry Ward 
is expected. The neighbouring 
St Raphael still weeps over the 
lamented decease of M. Alphonse 
Karr. At Mentone it is usual to 
raise one’s hat when pronouncing 
the name of Dr Bennett; while 
no self-respecting person can stay 
a week at Bordighera unless en- 
joying the patronage of Mr George 
Macdonald. A certain knowledge 
to start with of the particular fetish 
of the district he intends to reside 
in will always be of use to the 
visitor ; there are also other points 
of more material interest which we 
will try to lay before any one who 
has as yet so little knowledge of 
the Riviera as to beuncertain which 
portion of it he should choose. 

The most westerly health - re- 
sort is Hyéres, a small town of 
considerable antiquity, now much 
enlarged by the usual addition of 
villas and immense hotels, rather 
more than ten miles east of Toulon. 
It is the principal misfortune of 
Hyéres that it lies in a valley 
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cunningly constructed by Nature 
in the exact line of the mistral, 
the prevalence of which in that 
locality—it usually continues for 
almost exactly three days—makes 
life a temporary burden to those 
who are well enough to venture 
abroad in spite of it. After dry 
weather it is even worse, for the 
highroads then become very dusty, 
and the clouds of dust which 
sweep across the valley are in- 
tensely disagreeable to all, and 
somewhat dangerous to those whose 
lungs are delicate. This danger 
may, however, be escaped by go- 
ing not to the town of Hyéres 
itself, but to the little group of 
hotels and villas, about a mile and 
a half south of Hyéres, which is 
dignified by the name of Coste- 
belle. These lie snugly under the 
protection of a mass of low 
wooded hills, bearing the general 
name of the Montagne des Oiseaux, 
which stands between them and the 
obnoxious north-west wind. The 
position in especial occupied by the 
three hotels is one of the most plea- 
sant on the’ Riviera, lying well- 
sheltered on the southern slope of 
a small hill, the top of which is 
crowned by the pilgrimage chapel 
of Notre Dame de |’ Hermitage, and 
commanding a magnificent view, 
which, however, is perhaps best 
enjoyed from the pilgrims’ path on 
the flat summit. The chapel itself 
is of no special interest, crammed 
with the usual number of queer 
tokens of the gratitude of sick 
and unfortunate persons who have 
found relief through the interces- 
sion of Our Lady of the Hermitage, 
but contains one distinct curiosity 
for English visitors in the shape of 
a captured Union-jack, the history 
of which inquiring travellers may 
possibly find little difficulty in 
unravelling. We have never got 
any satisfactory information on 
the subject, but we should think it 





was probably the ensign of some 
merchant vessel. There was much 
fighting about these parts long 
syne, and many houses use old 
cannon-balls shot from British guns 
in the beginning of the century 
to adorn their gate-posts. The 
British visitor who is not pleased 
with such relics can turn his at- 
tention to the view. The rade or 
roadstead of Hyéres, in which an 
old French man-of-war, used as a 
training-ship, usually lies, is at his 
feet, about a mile or so of meadow- 
land, mostly redeemed marsh, and 
a small belt of firs and umbrella 
pines intervening between the 
foot of the hill and the sea-shore. 
The coast runs out in a gentle 
curve to the eastern horn of the 
bay at the rocky promontory of 
Bregancgon — the outermost spur 
of the Maures hills, probably 
capped with the perennial thunder- 
storm which always seems to be 
going on in those regions; while 
on the sea side the Iles d’Or form 
a picturesque outer barrier, Port- 
Cros and the [le du Levant undis- 
tinguishably lumped together into 
one mass straight in front, Por- 
querolles to the right disappear- 
ing behind what looks like another 
island, the curious hammer-headed 
peninsula of Giens, bound to the 
mainland by a yet stranger isth- 
mus. Two narrow strips of sand, 
one of which is just broad enough 
for a carriage-road, with a great 
expanse of salt- marsh between, 
some three miles long and about 
half a mile broad, form the con- 
necting link with Giens, which is 
worth a visit some day when it 
is not very hot and there is little 
wind. If these conditions are pro- 
perly observed, the traveller, not 
having been entirely exhausted by 
the burning sun that usually 
beats with fierce vigour on that 
arid sand-road, and escaping with 
a more or less whole skin from 
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the plague of flies which infests 
the marshes, may be finally able, 
after giving his hat to a native to 
hold, and lashing himself to a post 
for security’s sake, to enjoy the 
lovely view of Porquerolles which 
the village of Giens affords. 

The salt-marshes themselves 
form not the least curious feature 
of the landscape, with their long 
rows of little wooden huts, which 
turn out on a closer inspection to 
be mere heaps of salt boarded 
round and roofed in: when the 
salt is wanted, a portion of the 
roof is removed and as much as 
is necessary dug out with spades. 
That is as much as the winter 
visitor is likely to see of the 
practical life of the salt-marshes, 
the actual collecting and garnering 
of the salt taking place in the 
autumn, when the sun beats down 
on the heads of the unhappy 
workmen from the pitiless skies 
above, and shines back into their 
eyes from the glittering mass 
below, and the watchful superin- 
tendent pays each man his wages 
to the last penny night by night, 
for God knows how many will be 
able to return to work in the 
morning! Few men’s eyes stand 
the fearful dazzling long, and 
blindness is generally accepted as 
one of the ills that flesh is heir to, 
like rheumatism or gout. Some 
lucky people are always safe 
from it, but the majority must 
take their chance. Behind these 
marshes, which swarm with water- 
fowl by the way, lies a large tract 
of grass-land, part of which af- 
fords galloping-ground for a small 
training-stable, and part we believe 
has been made into a golf-course, 
but of this latter feature we can 
say nothing from personal ex- 
perience. If it is worth while 


to take one’s clubs abroad at all, 
it is safe to conjecture that the 
Hyéres course cannot be much 
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worse than the famous one at 
Pau. 

Inland to the west we have the 
pleasant wooded slopes of the 
Oiseaux, about which a great part 
of the visitor’s time will probably 
be spent. The one great delight 
of Costebelle is its absolute open- 
ness and the almost unlimited 
scope there is for exploration, or 
mere purposeless rambling, if it is 
preferred, through the pine-woods 
of the Oiseaux, or the flowery 
meadows below: the flowers, it 
may be said, are one of the great 
glories of the Hyéres country, and 
it is a question which one is to 
admire most—the great fields of 
cultivated white hyacinth and 
narcissus which line the road to 
Carqueyranne, or the extraordi- 
nary wealth of wild flowers in the 
wilder corners of the uncultivated 
country. The fame of the culti- 
vated plants is not only local— 
Carqueyranne, which lies in one of 
the warmest and most sheltered 
nooks of the whole coast, being 
the place, par excellence, which 
supplies Paris with early vege- 
tables; but the visitor will find 
most pleasure in seeking out the 
wild flowers for himself, in which 
pursuit, as we have said, he can 
practically roam wherever helisteth. 
Trespassing is an unknown offence 
in these parts; and if the inex- 
perienced visitor’s wanderings lead 
him to the very door of some 
secluded villa, he will satisfy all 
the prejudices of society by ringing 
the bell and asking his way back 
again. At least it used to be so; 
but we have some fears—speaking 
with the most dutiful humility— 
that this Arcadian condition of 
affairs may not last long after her 
Majesty’s visit. The British snob, 
especially the moneyed snob—who 
is, next to the cultured snob, 
perhaps the most pestilent variety 
of the species—is rampant on the 
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Riviera; and there is no saying 
what atfocities in the way of 
buying, building, and enclosing 
may not be perpetrated to secure 
in absolute possession one square 
foot of earth where the Royal 
donkey-trap has passed. 

Passing over a beautiful coun- 
try, full of picturesque and inter- 
esting old towns, which lies to the 
east of Hyéres in the direction of 
St Tropez, and, though now little 
known, will probably, when it is 
thoroughly opened up—as should 
soon be done, now that the new 
railway is completed — include 
several new health-resorts which 
will quickly become popular,—pass- 
ing over, in fact, all the country 
of the Maures—we come to the 
next station known to the British 
tourist, that of St Raphael. This 
little town, which is probably an 
offshoot of the very ancient city 
of Fréjus, a mile or two to the 
west, was first brought into notice 
by M. Alphonse Karr, and is now 
perhaps chiefly popular as a bath- 
ing-station in summer, when many 
French visitors of such dignity as 
a republic allows honour it with 
their presence. In winter it is 
not gay. The situation is pretty, 
so is the view, commanding the 
whole line of coast, which here 
turns sharply to the south, as far 
as St Tropez. There is a plage, 
which is a considerable distinc- 
tion on this coast, where real sea- 
beaches are uncommon. The coast 
is strewn with splendid red por- 
phyry rocks with green veins, in 
the sea and out of it. The town 
lies on the verge of the great 
Estérel forest. But we would 
hardly recommend our travelling 
friends to stop there. St Raphael 
is not dull, it is melancholy. Grass 
grows in the streets. We should 
not mind this in the old town; 
but among the scanty new houses, 
in squares of which no more than 
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one complete side, and perhaps 
half another, has ever been built, 
or ever will be built, it has an in- 
expressibly depressing effect. The 
first time we were at St Raphael 
was in what appeared a fairly 
prosperous winter; there were 
fourteen people in the hotel all 
told — three English, the rest 
French. After a day or two the 
landlord humbly approached the 
company to entreat us, the season 
being so bad—it always is in these 
cases—to allow him to let the 
common drawing-room as part of 
a suite in order to secure an 
excessively advantageous arrival. 
We discussed the question in full 
table-d’héte, and finally agreed to 
accord our permission. We would 
use the smoking-room as a draw- 
ing-room instead —the present 
writer was the only smoker in the 
hotel. The smoking-room was 
about eight feet by four in dimen- 
sions, so that for sanitary reasons 
it was impossible to light a fire, 
though the weather was extremely 
cold. There was also a gap of 
some four inches between the floor 
and the bottom of the door; we 
stuffed it up fairly effectually with 
newspapers, but these had all to 
be removed every time the door 
was opened. Yet we suffered in 
silence, that our excellent landlord 
might gain thereby. It is this 
kind of memory that brings com- 
fort to the sojourner in a sin- 
ful world. Recently we revisited 
the scenes full of these touching 
memories. The hotel was sadly 
changed ; our own bedroom had 
become a flaunting billiard-room, 
and new paint and new gilding 
obliterated many former land- 
marks, but of new gaiety there 
were no signs. We were entreated 
by a melancholy waiter to join the 
table-d’héte, and we did so. The 
table-d’héte was an English lady 
of middle age, who prolonged her 


residence at St Raphael chiefly on 
account of the coincidence of her 
ecclesiastical views with those 
entertained by the English chap- 
lain. A few light-hearted French 
couples, pussibly on their honey- 
moons, indulged in a gaiety that 
seemed somewhat forced at side- 
tables, but the general gloom was 
hardly lightened. 

Still St Raphael is an exceed- 
ingly pretty place, and very, very 
quiet. There are delightful excur- 
sions to be made into the forest ; 
and Fréjus, which is close by, has 
many interesting Roman remains, 
especially a small but wonderfully 
perfect amphitheatre. Travellers 
who have not stopped in these 
parts may remember seeing the 
amphitheatre from the railway, 
from which the old Roman gate, 
called the Porte des Gaulois, is also 
visible. There is also, for those 
who can stand the mental strain, 
a more desirable residence in the 
little out-settlement of Valescure, 
which lies about two miles from St 
Raphael, snugly concealed in the 
recesses of the forest— 


“The world forgetting, by the world 
forgot.” 


Mr Gladstone’s visit was resented 
here as the intrusion of a frivolous 
outsider. In the one or two hotels, 
backed by a handful of villas, plain 
living and high thinking is said to 
be the rule. We are not so sure 
of the plain living, for the higher 
culture denies itself little ; but the 
thinking is said to be of Himalayan 
loftiness. 

It is a great contrast to descend 
from the sublime regions of Vales- 
cure to the mundane and frivolous 
atmosphere of Cannes. To the ma- 
jority of English travellers Cannes 
is the centre of the Riviera, and to 
the more youthful and vigorous it 
probably approaches the ideal of an 
earthly paradise. Everything at 
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Cannes is English, even to the very 
language. There are numbers of 
people, not only visitors but natives, 
who speak French quite well ; but 
it is always safest to address a per- 
son of whom one has no previous 
knowledge in English. The same 
influence possibly extends to the 
cookery, as we can never recol- 
lect having had a good dinner at 
Cannes ; but the youth who thor- 
oughly enjoys the privilege of play- 
ing lawn-tennis all day and dancing 
all night, is comparatively indif- 
ferent to such gross creature-com- 
forts. As regards the place itself, 
it would be an insult to the popu- 
lar intelligence to attempt any de- 
scription of Cannes; but it may 
be said that, though the Golfe de 
la Napoule, backed by the fine 
Estérel hills, the slopes of which 
run sheer down into the sea, is 
really beautiful, and though the 
Rade de Cannes, crowded as it 
usually is with pleasure-boats, is 
lively and pleasant to behold, there 
is nothing so very striking in its 
appearance. There are plenty of 
pretty villas with beautiful gardens 
which must be a source of great 
enjoyment to the owners and occu- 
piers ; but the extent to which the 
country is built over and enclosed, 
renders it less pleasant for the un- 
attached, and especially the pedes- 
trian rover. Nor is it, we believe, a 
specially good station for invalids, 
at least for those with weak lungs; 
certainly that is the published opin- 
ion of Dr Hassall of San Remo, 
perhaps the most distinguished 
medical authority on the Riviera, 
who, however, regards it as “ well 
suited for children and elderly 
people.” The islands, though not 
specially picturesque, are of some 
considerable interest, especially St 
Honorat, once the site of a great 
monastery, which was long the 
special nursery of French prelates. 
Ste Marguerite, the other island, 
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has lost much through the paring 
down, by the objectionable race of 
modern historical critics, of the 
good old legend of the Man in the 
Iron Mask. Not that we believe in 
the miserable, pointless story which 
they would impose upon us; we 
hold fast to the far more trust- 
worthy details given by Alexandre 
Dumas, and believe that the Man 
in the Iron Mask—we would go 
to the stake for it that it was iron 
and not black velvet—-was the 
twin-brother of Louis XIV. who 
was brought there in a cage by 
D’Artagnan, that he wrote ac- 
counts of his case upon silver 
plates and threw them out of the 
window, and that Athos and Raoul 
de Bragelonne picked them up. If 
these critics must be meddling with 
the legends of Ste Marguerite, how 
much better they might have been 
employed in attempting to infuse 
some poetry into the, as it stands, 
prosaic story of Marshal Bazaine’s 
escape, the scene of which unheroic 
episode is also pointed out to 
visitors. 

Undoubtedly, Cannes has its 
good points. The shops of the 
Rue d’Antibes alone would go far 
to redeem it from the charge of 
appearing uninteresting to the vis- 
itor who has other amusements in 
life besides dancing and tennis- 
playing. There is golf also now, 
and though we have never seen 
the course, it should be a decent 
one, unless it has been very badly 
chosen, for there is plenty of suit- 
able ground. The old-silver and 
other curiosity shops are places 
where it is easy to spend money 
not wisely but too well. More 
suitable for this purpose, however, 
are the potteries of Vallauris, a 
pleasant little town on the low hills 
above the Golfe Jouan, about five 
or six miles off. It is a very nice 
drive to take: you can go by the 
coast road and return by the Cor- 
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niche de Cannes or vice versd, and 
you can form a resolution before- 
hand to commit no extravagances 
at the potteries ; it will come to 
much the same whether you do or 
not. It is worth noting that it is 
possible to lunch at Vallauris, not 
only at the well-known Observatoire, 
which, we believe, is not always 
open, but in the town itself. The 
present writer has done so, and 
with great success; his memory still 
dwelis fondly upon the omelette 
aux pommes de terre frites, a dish 
perhaps not much in vogue, but an 
excellent one. A messenger should 
be sent from the pottery on arrival, 
to give warning that the banquet 
is to be prepared, or the exhausted 
visitor may find nothing to eat; 
the time occupied in seeing and 
buying will cover all the prepara- 
tion required. 

Besides Vallauris, Cannes has 
at least two places in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood which claim 
to be regarded as separate health- 
resorts, Grasse, at any rate, would 
claim that title, and with reason. 
It has the great advantage of 
being the one high place about the 
Riviera: the height is not very 
remarkable—about two thousand 
feet above the sea; but even that 
is something in this country. There 
are some beautiful drives which 
can be taken from Grasse, and 
there is a fairly interesting old 
town: Fragonard the painter was 
born here, and there are some of 
his pictures to be visited by those 
who admire them. ‘The view is 
considered fine, and certainly com- 
mands a considerable expanse of 
country ; but it would be more in- 
teresting if there was anything 
particular to see. We have met 





with other views of this kind ; one 
in French Flanders we specially 
remember, and another in the 
kingdom of Hanover, where one 
saw a really remarkable amount of 
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the earth’s surface without any 
single detail which could possibly 
interest the spectator. However, 
at Grasse there is the sea in the 
distance, and perhaps more be- 
sides; her Majesty, as we all 
know, has been at Grasse, and saw 
Corsica from there on the very 
evening of her arrival. Other 
people may be equally fortunate ; 
we ourselves have never seen Cor- 
sica from any point on the Rivi- 
era, and never expect to. With 
all these natural advantages, 
Grasse is usually about as lively 
as ditch-water and as exhilarat- 
ing as an American philosophical 
novel. Nor, it may be added, is 
it celebrated for the moderation 
of its prices. 

Antibes is as great a contrast to 
Grasse in position as can be ima- 
gined, though in dulness it might 
prove a formidable competitor. 
We are not speaking of the old 
town of that name, which is charm- 
ing to behold, rejoices in a fort of 
obsolete picturesqueness, built by 
Vauban, and swarms with soldiers. 
The visitor who has any regard for 
his health shuns the town, whose 
sanitary arrangements are hardly 
more up to date than the fort, and 
goes farther out on to the long low 
peninsula known as the Cap d’An- 
tibes, which is occupied by a huge 
expensive hotel, some small cheap 
ones, and a sprinkling of villas. If 
there was to be a general redistri- 
bution of property, we should cer- 
tainly choose as our share Mr 
Wrylie’s beautiful villa by the sea, 
with its matchless view of Cannes 
and the Estérels; but having no 
prospect of this consummation, we 
can resign ourselves to fortune, 
after the manner of Mr Labou- 
chere, and depreciate the Cap 
d’Antibes with a free conscience. 
Its advantages are twofold; on a 
clear day it enjoys a fine view of 
the Alps, and it possesses a pine- 
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wood in which the stranger can 
more or less wander without fear 
of losing himself, as it is never 
possible to get far away from the 
outer edge. Beyond this we know 
of nothing to recommend it. 
Between Antibes and Nice are 
no places of resort for the foreign- 
er, at least none that he has yet 
found out. It is curious, consider- 
ing how the Riviera is yearly over- 
run, what scanty knowledge one 
finds among its frequenters of the 
country round about, and the many 
little gems of natural beauty or 
antiquity that it contains. The 
Hinterland, as it might be called, 
remains practically unexplored by 
any but the most pig-headed of 
antiquaries or artists. There is 
perhaps no more remarkable in- 
stance of this fact than is presented 
by the small tract of country lying 
between the mass of low hills 
stretching broadly from Antibes 
to Grasse and the Var. Most 
people have noticed it passing the 
little station of Vence-Cagnes and 
the picturesque village which rises 
above it, wondering perhaps vague- 
ly whether it was Vence or Cagnes, 
or whether the whole was merely 
a double name after the manner of 
Villers-Cotterets ; but few take the 
trouble to see whether there is any- 
thing worth visiting here. As a 
point of fact Cagnes, which is with- 
in easy driving reach of Nice, is 
one of the most attractive little 
towns of the coast, clean and 
bright, with comfortable houses 
and well-ordered gardens that 
speak of prosperity, and yet a 
pleasant old-world air about all, 
of a town that has not materially 
changed through many vicissitudes 
of history from the time when the 
peaceful olive and vine growers of 
the country crowded their first 
rough dwellings round the old 
Grimaldi castle, under the protec- 
tion of the one name which the 
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Saracen pirates feared. The hill 
on which it is built rises out of a 
pleasant land of orange-groves and 
green fields, through which the 
little river of Cagnes winds away 
towards the sea, talking perpetually 
to itself in a subdued but cheerful 
tone. From here it is, perhaps, that 
the old grey walls and brown-tiled 
roofs group themselves most pic- 
turesquely ; but it is worth while 
to climb the steep clean street to 
the little place at the top, where 
the grim old square tower still 
looks out defiantly over the country 
it has guarded so long. A pleas- 
ant-looking serving-man looks out 
at the door and asks if the visitor 
would like to see the interior; it 
is just possible he might be allowed 
todosoasafavour. It afterwards 
appears that this favour is granted 
to most people. But the interior 
is well worth seeing, a delightfully 
cool triangular court, something in 
the style of a Spanish patio, with 
a pepper-tree and a_ profusion 
of Banksia roses, occupying the 
centre, with open galleries round 
it on each storey. There is the 
drawing-room, too, to see, once a 
hall of some pretensions, with a 
great marble mantelpiece, crowned 
by the arms of the Grimaldi, into 
the centre of which the new owner 
—who bought the castle at a sale 
for next to nothing, but has spent 
great sums in restoring it — has 
introduced, with more family affec- 
tion than artistic taste, figures in 
relief of his wife and himself. He 
has also restored Carlone’s painting 
of the fall of Phaethon on the ceil- 
ing,— “un monsieur,” explained 
our guide, improving upon the 
rude mythology of the ancients, 
“qui voulait & tout prix visiter 
Jupiter. Vous voyez,” he added, 
impressively, “qu'il est puni de son 
audace.” 

From Cagnes the road to Vence 
trends away upwards towards the 
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line of hills which form the boun- 
dary of the Hinterland, first 
through a secluded valley bor- 
dered by fir-trees and rough scrub, 
and, higher up, through a more 
cultivated district of olive-groves 
and flower-gardens, chiefly roses 
of a finer class than those which 
grow in such profusion nearer the 
coast. The quaint little hill-town 
of St Paul du Var starts suddenly 
into view on one side, still solidly 
fenced in by its medieval walls, 
though increased now by the in- 
evitable suburb which more peace- 
ful times have permitted to esta- 
blish itself beyond the fortifica- 
tions, and again a glimpse is 
caught on the other side of the 
picturesque hamlet of La Gaude, 
the centre of one of the choicest 
vine-growing districts of the neigh- 
bourhood, whose wine is held to 
rival even the famous Bellet, dear 
to the soul of the Nicois toper. 
When Vence itself comes into 
sight, it has a certain false air of 
magnitude and importance, due 
probably to the way it spreads 
across the valley, but it is a busy 
little place beyond anything one 
would expect in this nook of the 
mountains. ‘“ Vence, cest une 
ville de commerce,” was the in- 
dignant reply of an inhabitant to 
some hesitating inquiries as to the 
character of the restaurants to be 
found in so small a place. The 
main street of the town of the 
present day runs outside the old 
walls, and bears a strong resem- 
blance to the high street of many 
French provincial towns ; it is full 
of life and motion, especially when 
there is a fair going on in the 
Place, and will, no doubt, be even 
more so when the new railway 
is completed which is to connect 
Nice, by way of Vence and Grasse, 
with Digne, and so with the Gren- 
oble and Sisteron line, thus form- 
ing an additional means of com- 
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munication either with Lyons or 
Marseilles, which would be less 
exposed in time of war than the 
present coast railway. 

It is only necessary to go 
through one of the gates in the 
old wall to get into a more peace- 
ful atmosphere. Old Vence is 
much as it has been for ages, 
the outside walls into which the 
houses are built being almost in- 
tact, and the interior showing 
few if any signs of modern 
changes. The old palace of the 
Seigneurs de Vence, however, is 
almost lost among its humbler 
neighbours, only the massive tower 
which formed its stronghold giving 
it any distinctive character from 
the outside. Within is a marble 
staircase, supported by a graceful 
twisted column, but it leads in 
appearance only to the offices of 
some country notaries and minor 
officials, who have honeycombed 
the halls of forgotten greatness 
with their little dens. A large 
placard over a closed door in the 
basement announces to the public 
that “M. le Percepteur est en 
tournée,” a raid most probably as 
formidable in its way to the sur- 
rounding peasantry as any maraud- 
ing expedition of the fiercest Lord 
of Vence in the days of old. Such 
is modern progress. The great 
church, once of cathedral rank, 
retains its character more dis- 
tinctly, though, like most churches 
in this country, it is so much built 
in with houses round it as to make 
it at first rather difficult for the 
stranger to find. But the interior 
is still as stately as it was in the 
days of St Lambert, when the 
Bishop of Vence stood high among 
the ecclesiastical dignitaries of 
Provence. The church is of con- 
siderable interest ; part of it was 
once a Roman temple, and it con- 
tains some beautiful relics of an- 
tiquity, especially the fine old font. 
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Perhaps the most singular feature 
is the disposition of the choir in a 
gallery facing the altar at the op- 
posite end of the church, where 
the organ is usually placed. The 
aspect of this is strange enough, 
even when the stalls are empty, 
but when they are tenanted by 
“qui de droit” must be more 
striking still. This latter spec- 
tacle, however, we were not for- 
tunate enough to see, though we 
did assist at the celebration of 
vespers among a large congrega- 
tion, chiefly consisting of old 
women. Perhaps there are no 
canons now to fill up the dark 
background of the carved oak 
stalls; there is no bishop cer- 
tainly nowadays, and Vence has 
only the consolation of knowing 
that its ecclesiastical superior is 
not seated at any of the mushroom 
big towns of the coast, but in the 
still more ancient city of Fréjus. 
A pleasant walk runs along the 
north side of the outer wall, with 
quaint glimpses back, through the 
many gates, of the old houses 
within, and the great trees which 
rise suddenly from among them 
here and there from the centre of 
some quiet little place or some 
nook of sequestered garden. Over 
against us, on the other side of 
the valley, begins the great line 
of cliffs that stretches away from 
here with one break to the valley 
of the Var. The visitor who re- 
turns by the St Jeannet road 
passes all along the line, from the 
Rocher de Vence, on which there 
are some very remarkable ruins, 
among others those of a castle 
of Knights Templars—an order 
whose comparatively recent foun- 
dation in the eleventh century 
causes its relics to be viewed with 
little interest by the people of 
Vence—by the Roche Blanche, an 
immense mass of white limestone 
which seems almost toppling over 
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into the valley and the Rocher 
Noir, to the Rocher de St Jeannet, 
a magnificent bluff, the form of 
which at least is familiar to every 
one who has made his way up to 
the very lowest height in the 
neighbourhood of Nice. Even 
from Cimiez it is a prominent 
object. The quaint little village 
of St Jeannet lies below it, but 
high above the road. It is worth 
a visit, though differing little from 
many other small towns of the 
kind. Between the St Jeannet 
bluff and the Rocher Noir runs a 
deep gorge, through which comes, 
foaming and rushing from its 
mountain source, the little river 
of Cagnes with an almost Alpine 
impetuosity, strangely unlike the 
quiet even flow of the gentle 
little stream we observed down 
below. The St Jeannet road com- 
mands a fine view, too, of the hills 
round Nice and the back of the 
chain that runs from the Mont 
Boron to the frontier, each several 
peak crowned with a grim-looking 
fort that gives some unpleasant 
suggestion of the scenes which 
the smiling country beneath may 
witness in the not distant future. 
We had a driver once on this 
road who impressed his opinions 
—which were strong—upon us in 
respect of these forts. It was 
scandalous to spend so much 
money on things that did no good. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson could hardly 
have spoken more warmly on the 
subject. He was not in the least 
patriotic. ‘If the Germans were 
to attack us,” he declared, “I for 
one would give myself up for lost 
at once. I would surrender im- 
mediately.” Perhaps he was of 
those who regret the time when 
Nice was Italian. Most Nigois, 
however, seem to be of another 
mind. ‘ We are all French now,” 
said another gentleman of the 
same profession; “there is an 
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Italian party still, but it is all 
composed of the rich. They want 
to be Italian so that they may 
keep the poor in slavery, as they 
always do in Italy.” Poor Italy! 
No doubt our friend had got his 
information from some republican 
orator, who probably knew the lie 
he was telling. France has never 
forgotten or forgiven the way in 
which Napoleon IIT.’s scheme of 
giving semi-freedom to a weak 
divided Italy, which must remain 
at its powerful neighbour’s beck 
and call, was frustrated by Italians 
who ventured to think for them- 
selves, 

There is another road to the 
coast from Vence to diversify the 
return journey, which lies over 
the low hills on the right bank of 
the Var. The beautiful valley 
through which that river runs is 
spread out before us as we pass 
with all its varied features, the 
little grey villages dotted along 
the hills that rise above its banks, 
—Gattiéres, perched on a shelving 
slope farther up on the same side, 
the beautifully situated Aspre- 
mont opposite, nestling into a 
little nook of hill behind the 
Mont Chauve, and many another, 
—the grand white range of the 
Maritime Alps showing itself 
through many gaps of the lower 
hills, and farther down towards 
the sea, the smiling coteauax of 
the Bellet wine-country. There 
is yet another of these old-world 
villages on the road to the coast, 
St Laurent du Var, on the very 
bank of the river; and then we 
come to the new Var bridge, the 
great highroad daily traversed by 
Mr Gordon Bennett’s coach, which 
runs between Cannes and Nice, 
through perhaps the most unin- 
teresting country in the Riviera, 
and modern civilisation generally. 
But the backwoods are not half 
exhausted even in this little tract 
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of country. We have not men- 
tioned, for instance, the charming 
excursion to the pretty village of 
Villeneuve - Loubet, in the lovely 
valley of the Loup, which is within 
easy walking and still easier driv- 
ing distance from the Vence- 
Cagnes railway station, on the road 
from the latter place to Grasse. 
It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that this expedition should 
not be undertaken before May, or 
at least the end of April, as the 
landscape is much improved when 
the trees are clothed in the fresh 
green of early summer. Many of 
these places differ considerably 
according to the time when they 
are visited: to take another in- 
stance, the stranger who goes to 
see the Vallon des Fleurs at Nice 
at any time later than February 
will be grievously disappointed. 
Of Nice itself we can hardly 
suppose any description to be 
necessary. Everybody has been 
at Nice at one time or other, and 
the ten miles of coast between it 
and Monaco are as well known to 
a large proportion of the English 
people as Piccadilly is. The 
society at Nice, however, shows 
by no means such a preponderance 
of English as we find at Cannes, 
the French and Russian elements 
being each individually stronger, 
and in combination sufficient to 
eclipse the Britannic contingent ; 
but those who yearn for the 
society of their countrymen will 
always find enough of them to 
swear by, supplemented by a plen- 
tiful sprinkling of Americans, who 
muster very strong here. The 
thoughtful Government of the 
United States was for some time 
in the habit of sending yearly a 
man-of-war to lie in Villefranche 
harbour during the season, solely 
for the purpose of giving dances and 
entertainments of various kinds 
on board to the American visitors 
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at Nice and their friends. It is 
to be regretted that her Majesty’s 
Ministers have never seen their 
way to emulating this act of genu- 
ine patriotism, which, however, we 
believe, has now been intermitted 
even by the American authorities. 
Nice is also the western limit of 
the German traveller on the 
Riviera, who is seldom found, at 
least in a wild state, at any less 
cosmopolitan resort on the French 
side. At Monaco he is seen to 
great advantage, and is commonly 
found in large numbers at Mentone, 
which touches the Italian frontier. 
Farther west it is not considered 
advisable to adventure. Those 
who seek German society can en- 
joy it to the full in every Italian 
health-resort. 

One of the most important points 
for those who think of staying at 
Nice to consider is the quarter in 
which they should take up their 
abode. We cannot advise any one 
who goes there for any purpose but 
pleasure to select any one of the 
hotels on the Promenade des Ang- 
lais, which are moreover, like those 
on the Quai Masséna and Quai St 
Jean Baptiste, extremely dear. 
The most robust invalids will be 
safer in the Carabacel quarter, 
which is well sheltered and has a 
warm exposure, if they do not 
think it better to retreat quite 
into the country to Cimiez or St 
Barthélémy, or some such sunny 
corner. For villas, Cimiez is usu- 
ally recommended, but we rather 
think that a better choice may be 
made among those which lie on 
the western slope of the hills run- 
ning from the Observatory to the 
promontory of Mont Boron. There 
has never yet been a hotel in this 
latter region, but we believe that 
one is to be erected in time for 
this season on the Mont Boron, 
just behind Sardou’s unfinished 
theatre, facing the new boulevard 
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which runs across the slope from 
the Potteries to the old Ville- 
franche road. The climate of 
Nice is sharper than that of most 
of the Riviera stations, and is en- 
livened by a wind which comes 
straight down from the Maritime 
Alps, and is supposed to possess 
some such revivifying qualities as 
are found in the boasted atmos- 
phere of Davos Platz or the Enga- 
dine. Those who would like to 
enjoy this wind should certainly 
choose the Mont Boron to live 
upon; others who prefer a more 
sheltered locality will do better at 
Cimiez or Carabacel. The walks 
and drives are specially desirable 
in the neighbourhood of Nice, 
which has an unwonted extent of 
open country behind it. The 
Vallon des Fleurs, the Val Ob- 
scur, and Falicon, are known to 
every casual excursionist, but they 
in no way exhaust the capabilities 
of the district. There is the 
pleasant valley of the Magnan, 
from which one may ascend to St 
Romain and the Bellet country. 
At St Romain we have seen im- 
mense red anemones growing in 
profusion, of which the natives in- 
vited us to pick our fill, though 
anemones are universally recog- 
nised as articles of commerce, and 
the Nicois holds it his duty to 
make all he possibly can out of 
every visitor—small blame to him, 
honest man! considering the nui- 
sance they must be to him. But 
the Bellet people are more primi- 
tive, and the only drawback among 
them is that so few can speak 
French intelligibly. Look not, 
however, too constantly on the 
wine of Bellet, either when it is 
red or when it is white. The 
latter generally is most appreciated 
at first, but we think the former 
proves the better when one is ac- 
customed to it. Both are rather 
heady. Then there is the Val de 
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Barla and the Val de la Mantega, 
St Philippe and St Pierre, the 
Paillon valley itself, and the little 
towns in and around it—Drap and 
Trinité, Peille, Peillon, and Lagnet. 
There is no end to the pleasant ex- 
peditions in the neighbourhood of 
Nice. The town itself is as full 
of attractions. You can ramble 
about in the Old Town if you have 
an antiquarian turn ; knock about 
the port if you are of a nautical dis- 
position, and confer with the boat- 
men as to when the Vamouna is ex- 
pected or what has become of the 
Lancaster Witch ; you can walk or 
ride on the Promenade des Anglais, 
listen to the band in the Public 
Garden, spend all your money in 
the shops of the Quai St Jean 
Baptiste or the Avenue de la Gare, 
make yourself ill on cakes, pains 
de foie gras, &c., at Rumpelmayer’s, 
play at petits chevaux in the Casino, 
hear a good opera well performed 
at the Opera-house, and generally 
indulge in mild dissipation. If 
not mildly inclined, you can also, 
especially in Carnival time, kick 
up your heels to any extent that 
you think proper. There are 
plenty of gambling clubs at Nice, 
where you can lose your money 
and get cheated into the bargain ; 
the latter privilege cannot be en- 
joyed at Monte Carlo. The Car- 
nival is perhaps not in its palmy 
days, but the shows are as elaborate 
and the balls and redoutes as up- 
roarious as ever. Speaking of the 
Carnival, it is as well to warn visi- 
tors, especially ladies, not to ven- 
ture into the streets on the confetti 
days unless provided with masks 
and other defensive armour, as 
people in everyday dress, going 
about their ordinary business, are 
apt to be roughly handled by the 
mob of maskers. 

Going from Nice eastward we 
come to one of the most lovely 
pieces of coast in Europe: the 
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first glimpse of the bay of Ville- 
franche as one comes round the 
Mont Boron is at least the most 
beautiful on the Riviera, with the 
possible exception of the little bay 
of Porto Fino on the farther side 
of Genoa; ior do we know of any- 
thing to surpass it elsewhere, un- 
less it be ths glorious prospect of 
the Bosphorus, the Golden Horn, 
and the Sea of Marmora, which 
is enjoyed from the cemetery of 
Scutari, the most perfect spot we 
have ever seen. We have not 
much fear of contradiction about 
Villefranche, from the traveller 
of unprejudiced mind who comes 
upon it suddenly on a fine morn- 
ing as he turns the corner of the 
Monaco road—or, still better, of 
the route foresticre higher up— 
and looks down on the deep blue 
bay with its steep rocky sides, the 
pleasant peninsula of the Cap 
Ferrat—like a sea-monster with 
a broken back, profane people will 
say—the barrier of rocks behind 
Beaulieu, which look so strange- 
ly like a cardboard stage back- 
ground, the great bare hills behind, 
and the air of calm and peace 
which extends over all. Illusive 
peace, we are bound to admit: 
however smiling the landscape, if 
we may be permitted slightly to 
alter a couplet of the immortal 
Bon Gaultier— 


“A holy calm sensation, one, in fact, 
of perfect peace, 

Suits as well its real condition as the 
thought of Christmas geese.” 


It is a most unpeaceful locality. 
Villefranche simply teems with 
preparations for war; soldiers are 
for ever exercising on its Place 
d’Armes, and the harbour usually 
holds some half-dozen venomous- 
looking torpedo-boats. Occasion- 
ally the whole Mediterranean 
squadron lies in the bay, which is 
very deep and can accommodate 
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a considerable fleet. Some people 
think this adds to the beauty of 
the view; and we might agree, 
would the French navy occasion- 
ally intermit the practice of airing 
their linen in the rigging. But 
an ironclad which looks like a 
gigantic towel-horse is really not 
a picturesque object. Another 
element of unrest is supplied by 
the incessant train of carriages 
which sweep along the road from 
Nice to Monaco all day long, 
usually driven at a headlong pace, 
which makes them as dangerous 
to the passers-by on the road as 
the dust they raise is disagreeable 
to everybody. There is not a dog 
living on that road who has four 
sound legs; fortunately they get 
used to accidents. We knew one 
little dog who had had three legs 
broken, and yet could enjoy him- 
self in his simple way—he was 
then in a humble station of life— 
and would even walk across the 
road on his hind-legs when he saw 
a friend approaching on the other 
side. By a sudden and unexpect- 
ed revolution in his fortunes he is 
now rich and respected ; but that, 
as Mr Rudyard Kipling would 
say, is another story. 

In the many villas of quiet and 
sedate aspect, who shall say how 
many of the visitors are exhausting 
their brains and destroying their 
peace of mind by calculations for 
a system which shall really not 
break down this time at Monte 
Carlo? Even the kindly people 
of the land are not tranquil. Some 
years ago this peaceful-looking 
country was torn by a desperate 
feud such as had not been known 
since the days of the Saracen raids, 
which is still spoken of with bated 
breath—the soul-thrilling story of 
the Mayor and the Newspaper 
Proprietor. ‘ What,” the sympa- 
thetic reader will ask, after the 
manner of the obliging listeners 
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in the ‘Arabian Nights,’ “ was the 
story of the Mayor and the News- 
paper Proprietor, and what was 
their case?” It is a thrilling tale. 
They were both—we believe they 
are both—exceedingly worthy men, 
but the former, whom we will call 
the Maire of Olivet, was the head 
of the local anti-clerical party ; 
while the latter, to whose journal 
we will give the name of the ‘ Petite 
Gazette,’ was a pious son of the 
Church and stood stoutly by the 
good old Curé, who used to come 
and relate to us, with many 
chuckles, each new incident of the 
story. Moved by the ardour of 
religious dissension, M. le Maire 
went down to the town council 
one day and made a violent speech 
against his adversary. It was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by his sup- 
porters ; but, alas! how imprudent 
it is to offend a newspaper pro- 
prietor! Next morning the ‘Petite 
Gazette’ was carrying to every 
corner of France the harrowing 
intelligence that the Maire of 
Olivet had suddenly developed 
symptoms of acute hydrophobia 
at a meeting of the town council, 
and had bitten two or three of the 
councillors, who were now as bad 
ashe. The effect was tremendous ; 
M. le Maire’s Sunday reception 
was quite deserted that week, and 
the more nervous visitors began to 
prepare for a hurried departure to 
some safer quarter. The news 
spread far and wide, and the para- 
graph was copied into many foreign 
papers, including several reasonable 
English journals ; we read it our- 
selves in the ‘St James’s Gazette.’ 
The Government demanded an ex- 
planation, and foreign ambassadors 
were beginning to make inquiries 
at the Quai d’Orsay, when a fresh 
paragraph in the ‘ Petite Gazette’ 
announced that two of M. Pas- 
teur’s pupils, who had been spe- 
cially despatched to Olivet, had 
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heroically devoted themselves to 
endure the bite of an affected per- 
son, and had now satisfactorily 
established the fact, already sus- 
pected, that this peculiar form of 
rabies was only dangerous to muni- 
cipal councillors, The alarm sub- 
sided, and it is to be feared that 
the heartless world laughed : what 
the Government thought we do not 
know; but it is a fact that, though 
M. le Maire still rules at Olivet, 
his sphere of influence has been 
censiderably cut down since that 
date. 

3etween Nice and Mentone the 
pleasant land overflows with places 
of harbourage for the foreign visi- 
tor. On the bay of Villefranche 
are few villas, unless on the eastern 
side, and of these the few above 
the highroad are smothered in 
dust all day long. One or two 
below the road are delightful, 
their greatest drawback being that 
at Villefranche, which lies close in 
the angle of the Mont Boron and 
the Mont Vinaigrier, the sun sets 
about an hour earlier than it does 
at Nice. The Cap Ferrat prom- 
ontory, between Villefranche and 
Jeaulieu, is covered with villas, 
many of which are to be had at 
very reasonable rates, especially 
in the beginning of the year, if 
they have not been let earlier. A 
fair proportion of these villas are 
well built, many have nice gardens, 
and most of them are prettily 
situated, though rarely facing ab- 
solutely south, and command 
beautiful views. The country 
round is perfect, but the nearest 
market - place is some distance 
away, and there may be some 
trouble in the management of the 
commissariat department. Beau- 
lieu even suffers to some extent 
in this particular, as its shops 
have not progressed in proportion 
to the rapid rise of prices conse- 
quent upon the arrival of the herd 
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of British snobs who flocked to 
Beaulieu on hearing that Lord 
Salisbury was going to build a 
villa there. It is, however, the 
most comfortable place on the coast 
for some miles, and boasts of three 
hotels and a first-rate restaurant, 
the well-known Réserve, where the 
visitors from Nice and Monte 
Carlo come in crowds to lunch. 
The visitor who has not yet been 
there is hereby admonished to go 
and do likewise ; it is best to lunch 
early, say about half-past twelve, 
before the rush comes. We do not 
believe there is any invention of 
gastronomical art which is beyond 
the resources of the Réserve of 
Beaulieu, but the man of moderate 
needs can also procure simple and 
refreshing viands which will not 
seriously exhaust his pocket. A 
bouillabaisse and a poulet Beau- 
liew can ruin no one; and with a 
bottle of decent wine, this will 
suffice for the experienced traveller 
who is prepared to rough it. It 
used to be the fashion to go and 
eat bowillubaisse at the little fish- 
ing village of St Jean, across the 
bay, on the Cap Ferrat, but the 
old restaurant there has been quite 
eclipsed by its new neighbour. 
Beaulieu also boasts of an immense 
number of little villas; and as it 
lies in a pretty and pleasant coun- 
try, a perfect paradise of flowers, 
and is securely sheltered from the 
mistral by the hills behind, it does 
certainly present one of the most 
entirely desirable places to live in 
which the Riviera affords. Only 
the wind, which cannot come in 
from the north, works its way 
round somehow by the sea, and 
Beaulieu is sometimes exposed to 
a very unpleasant cold wind from 
the sea, which feels like a sort of 
echo of the mzstral. One who had 
lived there many years—indeed 
the same good old Curé of whom 
we have spoken, and who is since 
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dead—told us that he found the 
climate disagree with him very 
much, because it was too exciting ; 
we believe he suffered from some 
nervous complaint. 

There are many little resting- 
places on this well-known strip 
of coast which often escape the 
casual passer-by. Eza is one,—not 
the queer little village perched 
upon the top of the cliffs, crowned 
with the ruins of the Saracen 
pirates’ fort, but the little cluster 
of villas which has sprung up 
round the railway station in a 
beautiful, quiet bay—we beg its 
pardon, it is not cailed the bay 
but the Sea of Eza—which, to 
those who do not seek gaiety, 
would make a pleasant enough 
place to stay at. Similarly at 
Roquebrune, between Monte Carlo 
and Mentone, a few villas have 
found root by the side of the sea, 
but are content to call themselves 
by the name of the picturesque old 
village on the hill above. Roque- 
brune, it should be mentioned, in 
days long gone by stood on the 
very top of the hill above, from 
which one day it began gradually 
to slide down into the sea, till the 
village priest prayed to its patron 
saint, who stopped it where it now 
stands about half-way down. This 
story must be true, because there 
is a picture representing the scene 
in the parish church, At La 
Turbie, west of Monaco, there is a 
great hotel by the sea, which is to 
be opened at last this season, we 
are told; but the only habitable 
houses are 1500 feet higher, near 
the village, which was once a post- 
ing-station of some importance on 
the great old Corniche road. The 
road by the sea is quite a modern 
invention. A friend who had not 
seen the coast for thirty years told 
us that the only way to get at 
Monaco from Nice in his day was 
either by a small steamer which 
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ran between them, or by driving 
to La Turbie and riding down 
from there on mules. In those 
days there was a small town on 
the Monaco peninsula, but where 
La Condamine and Monte Carlo 
now stand nothing but rocks and 
rough grass, on which a few goats 
were generally to be seen. There 
is not even yet a direct carriage- 
road from Monte Carlo to La 
Turbie, but we are threatened 
with a funicular railway. 

The Principality of Monaco is 
an extremely interesting locality, 
for many reasons. The frontier 
is not extensive, but it is possible 
to walk three miles straight on 
without entering the territories of 
the adjacent French Republic—for 
a person who knows the country, 
that is. The population exceeds 
that of two other European na- 
tions, the Principality of Liechten- 
stein and the Republic of San 
Marino. The form of government 
is an absolute monarchy, the pres- 
ent sovereign being his Highness 
Albert Prince of Monaco, Duke 
of Valentinois, Mazarin, and 
Mayenne, Prince of Chateau-Por- 
cien, Marquis des Baux, of Chilly 
and of Guiscard, Count of Car- 
lades and of Longjumeau, of Fer- 
rette, Belfort, Thann, and Rose- 
mont, d&c., &e. 


‘The Turk, that two-and-fifty king- 
doms hath,” 


has hardly a more magnificent 
array of titles. His Highness is 
at the head of an army number- 
ing almost eighty men, officers 
included, and a corps of gendar- 
merie more than forty strong; 
these calculations do not include 
his special guard of honour. A 
Monegasque staff-officer is prob- 
ably the most magnificently at- 
tired warrior in Europe. The 
rank and file of the army, though 
less splendid, are also worthy of 
3F 
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admiration; having but light 
duties, they can give their minds 
wholly and entirely to the culti- 
vation of the moustache, in which 
department they fear no com- 
petition. The Prince of Monaco 
treats upon equal terms with 
foreign potentates, and sends en- 
voys extraordinary and ministers 
plenipotentiary to Paris and to 
the Vatican. It is comforting to 
live under the protection of such 
a monarch, and his dominions are 
certainly among the most beautiful 
that any earthly sovereign can reign 
over. The peninsula of Monaco 
itself — perhaps we should say 
the capital—is the most striking ; 
but Monte Carlo has quite as 
pretty accessories, if it was not 
disfigured by the Casino, which is 
probably the most hideous build- 
ing in existence. It is a pleasant 
spot from every point of view ; to 
those who are, unfortunately, care- 
less of the beauties of the scenery, 
it may still appeal as being essen- 
tially a place of creature-comforts. 
A dinner at the Hotel de Paris— 
a good dinner, that is—is a thing 
to think fondly of in after-days ; 
and the Paris by no means stands 
alone in this respect. Do not the 
French give to their innkeepers 
the title of restaurateurs, as to 
those who bring comfort to the 
unfortunate? and are the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune anywhere more 
remarkable than at Monte Carlo? 
It is thus that the memory lingers 
in our mind of a certain dish of 
grey mullet at the Hotel Monte 
Carlo, at a time when the prospect 
before us was black indeed, and 
the payment of a necessary hotel 
bill at Mentone seemed to hang in 
the balance. But why dwell on 
these harrowing details? Fortune, 
who had perhaps been having a 
good dinner herself somewhere, 
became again propitious, and we 
crossed the Italian frontier next 


day with a light heart and a more 
or less heavy pocket. 

Perhaps we shall be expected to 
say something about the Casino. 
Nobody need play who wishes to 
enjoy all the privileges thereof. 
The exchanging of your visiting 
card at the door for an official 
(gratuitous) card of admission 
makes you absolutely free of the 
place, the reading-rooms, the music- 
rooms, and all. You can hear an 
excellent concert performed by a 
first-rate orchestra ; if you go to 
the theatre at night you must pay 
for your place, but otherwise every- 
thing is open to you free, and you 
need never play, or go near the 
play-rooms, unless you like. You 
cannot even hear the sound of the 
play going on unless you deliber- 
ately show your card once more to 
the special official who stands at 
the door of the rooms, and enter of 
your own accord. For our own 
part, we consider it more moral to 
play, especially if you consider the 
gambling-house as an abuse which 
ought to be removed. For the 
players, at least, are doing their 
best to win from the proprietors 
some of the money which enables 
them to keep it up, while those 
who only enjoy the other entertain- 
ments, which the success of the 
bank has enabled the latter to 
provide, appear to rejoice with 
them over the spoils of the vic- 
tims. Not that we believe much in 
those victims ; of course there will 
always be a few lunatics who ought 
not to be at large, and who would, 
no doubt, have made equal fools of 
themselves in some other way if 
they had not come to Monte Carlo, 
like the young lady who recently 
committed suicide after having 
played the game of a hopeless 
maniac at the tables, apparently 
in a frantic search after excite- 
ment, for of winning, or even of 
not losing, she can have had no 
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idea. This last is the only case of 
suicide consequent upon losses at 
MonteCarlo which we have person- 
ally known to stand examination. 
In the vivid imaginations of vari- 
ous Societies for the Abolition of 
State Protected Vice, suicides oc- 
cur every day, often in the rooms 
themselves, in the presence—if the 
stories were true—of dozens of 
English people of both sexes, most 
of whom, while privately staking a 
five-franc piece or two, would be 
perfectly charmed by the opportu- 
nity to write an account of such 
a disaster to an English paper, 
and draw a fitting moral there- 
from. It is painful to decide that 
the supposed disasters are delibe- 
rate fabrications, but we fear it is 
difficult to arrive at any other 
conclusion. A year or two ago 
a communication was sent to the 
English papers announcing that 
fourteen suicides had taken place 
at Monte Carlo during the Carni- 
val week. The British consul was 
absent at the time on leave—per- 
haps this was known to the authors 
of the legend—and consequently 
unable to inquire at once into the 
question; but on his return he 
could soon declare authoritatively 
that the whole story was a per- 
fectly groundless invention. Some 
years earlier, in the winter of 
1883-84, there was a grand chance, 
as it seemed, for the enemies of 
the Casino. A young American 
of considerable property committed 
suicide at New York almost im- 
mediately after his arrival from 
Europe. The cause of his act 
could hardly be in doubt, as it 
was proved that the unfortunate 
man had come straight home from 
Monaco by the most direct route. 
Doubtless he had lost all his money 
in that den of iniquity, and one of 
those strange, pathetic impulses 
which come over men at the last 
had brought him back to die in his 
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native country. It seemed almost 
a shame to overthrow such a pretty 
story, but, unfortunately, it was 
proved that the gentleman in 
question had won heavily at Monte 
Carlo, and, like a wise man, had 
secured his winnings and started 
home with them at once. On his 
way home he fell into the hands 
of some of the sharpers who ply 
their trade on the Atlantic liners, 
and was not only stripped of his 
winnings and all his ready money, 
but also had to give I O U’s for 
large sums, practically exhaust- 
ing his whole capital; so that on 
his arrival, after making arrange- 
ments for the payment of these 
liabilities, he shot himself in a fit 
of desperation. It is interesting 
to note that at Monte Carlo he 
could only have played with the 
actual cash he had with him, pro- 
missory-notes not being permitted 
—a very valuable safeguard. 

We should hardly advise the 
ordinary traveller, whether he 
play or not, to establish himself 
at Monte Carlo. It is very pretty, 
no doubt, but it is extremely dear, 
the inhabitants holding that peo- 
ple who come there do so with the 
intention of spending money; if 
they didn’t, they would go else- 
where. Besides, the regular Monte 
Carlists are not amusing people 
to talk to, though their ways are 
sometimes funny enough. It is 
tedious to hear of nothing from 
morning to night but the reason 
why your neighbour won or lost 
the last time he played, especially 
as the wretched man knows all 
the time that he proses that you 
cannot possibly want to hear him, 
for no man upon earth ever be- 
lieved in his neighbour’s system. 
We have known a few unfortunate 
people who believed in their own, 
and heaven knows what has be- 
come of them by this time. Men- 
tone is a better place to stay at. 
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People will tell you that Mentone 
is depressing because there are so 
many invalids about; but this 
drawback we regard as mythical. 
There is a flourishing population 
of healthy visitors, chiefly German, 
who spend all their days at Monte 
Carlo—for the trains suit very 
well, and there are only five miles 
to go. 

We have not left ourselves space 
to say more about Mentone than 
that it is very snugly sheltered 
by the hills, which here approach 
very near to the shore; but there 
are bolt-holes, in the shape of two 
narrow valleys, which lead to a 
most delightful country behind. 
It is usually warm, and is one of 
the safest stations for people with 
weak chests; probably San Remo 
and Costebelle alone compete with 
it in this respect. We should ad- 
vise visitors to select a house or 
hotel on the east bay, familiarly 
known to the inhabitants as the 
baie des Anglais or the baie du 
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Docteur Bennett. We have no 
time to cross the frontier; but 
we may just mention that San 
Remo is warm and sheltered, its 
surroundings are pretty, and its 
climate mild, as is also its atmo- 
sphere, natural, moral, and social. 
It is very pleasant for a short stay, 
but perhaps rather enervating if 
one remains there long; at any 
rate, it is vastly preferable to the 
dreary, flat, stale, and unprofitable 
plain in which the newer part of 
Bordighera is situated. The old 
town is delightful, but nobody 
could live there. There is, how- 
ever, a cheap little hotel — we 
think it is called the Hotel 
Windsor—on the slope of the 
Capo S. Ampeglio, which we 
have always regarded in our 
mind’s eye as the one place in 
which life in Bordighera would 
be supportable. The Hinterland 
of Bordighera and San Remo yields 
to no other part of the coast in 
interest and beauty. 
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THE 


RESTLESS DEAD. 


** Ay ! though he’s buried in a cave, 
And trodden down with stones, 
And years have rotted off his flesh, 
The world shall see his bones.’ 


—Hoop: The Dream of Eugene Aram. 


[Five years before the date of this story, George Woodfall, a wealthy 
and respected citizen of Sydney, beloved by all classes for his upright- 
ness and benevolence, suddenly vanished, leaving not the faintest trace. 
His disappearance caused the most profound sensation, and as his 
affairs were found to be in perfect order, foul play was for a time 


suspected. 


No clue, however, was forthcoming, and after two years a 


monument was raised to the man who had earned the right to be called 
a public benefactor. | 


My name is Power—the Rev. 
Charles Power. JI am the in- 
cumbent of the parish church of 
St Chrysostom, Redfern, Sydney; 
and, though a clergyman, I have 
never so far been led to suspect 
myself of being in any way a 
weakling, or given over to vain 
imaginings. I am forty years of 
age, and unmarried. My life has 
been uniformly practical, and I 
cannot remember to have ever 
been the prey of any morbid 
sentiment whatever. Hitherto I 
have utterly disbelieved in appari- 
tions of any description, regarding 
them as illusions presented to a 
temporarily, though slightly, dis- 
ordered brain; and I am free to 
confess that, had I alone been the 
witness of the apparition herein 
described, I should have felt 
bound to set aside my own im- 
pressions as unworthy of serious 
attention, on the grounds already 
stated, nor should I have further 
investigated the matter; and thus 
what is now known might never 
have come to light, and, for all we 
know, rest and peace might have 
been denied to a long-tortured 
soul. Thus much of myself. 

Of my friend, William Rowley, 
I may say that he is a man of like 
mind unto myself; that as a 


scientist—famous throughout the 
world as the man who planned 
and carried out the canal system 
in New South Wales—his educa- 
tion has not been such as to render 
him fanciful, even did his natural 
instincts turn in that direction, 
which they do not. In a word, 
he is a hard-headed, shrewd, and 
utterly unimaginative man. 

One thing must be stated at the 
outset. The exact locality in which 
the events here recorded came to 
pass we have concealed, fearing 
lest some too curious hand might 
disturb that lonely grave among 
the mountains, where lies all that 
remains of a man who, if he sinned, 
surely also suffered. 


With what amazed horror the 
inhabitants of the city of Sydney 
will learn the fate of George Wood- 
fall we can well imagine. When a 
man respected and beloved among 
us for twenty years departed sud- 
denly from our midst, the whole 
community mourned for him as 
for a father. And now, when the 
veil is rent, and he whom we be- 
lieved a saint stands revealed the 
opposite of all we once conceived 
him to be, amazement is only 
natural. But, lest that feeling 
should change in the minds of 
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some to that of scorn, I would say 
by virtue of my priestly office, 
“Judge him not: for you know 
not how he was tempted. Judge 
him not, till you have been 
tempted even as he was ; and then, 
if you resist, still judge him not, 
because of the awfulness of his 
doom.” The actual narrative of 
our experiences I shall leave to 
William Rowley, whose powers of 
description, as I find on comparing 
our two separately compiled state- 
ments, considerably surpass my 
own. 


In the month of September last 
year, my friend Power and I were 
shaking the cobwebs from our 
brains, and enjoying a short holi- 
day among the mountains of the 
Great Dividing Range. I shall 
not, as Power says, indicate more 
nearly the precise locality to any 
but those who may have a per- 
sonal or public right to the infor- 
mation. We had been out about 
a fortnight, and Power, who is an 
enthusiastic botanist, had already 
made several new discoveries 
among the Australian flora, while 
I, gun in hand, contented myself 
with bringing down that particu- 
lar section of the fauna most di- 
rectly concerned with our breakfast 
and dinner. One evening,—it was 
the 20th—the date is indelibly en- 
graved on my memory,—when we 
were in the very heart of the lofty 
ranges, we began to cast about for 
a spot where we could camp for 
the night. Not far away we could 
hear the thunder of a waterfall, 
and judging that we should find 
what we wanted somewhere in its 
vicinity, we pressed on, descending 
deeper and deeper into a long gully, 
the sides of which were thickly 
covered with tall trees and tangled 
undergrowth. On reaching the 
bottom, we walked forward till 
we came upon a pretty glade, 


formed by clumps of tall fern- 
trees, or rather tree-ferns, fring- 
ing a deep pool, which was formed, 
in part at least, by the water which 
poured incessantly from the heights, 
and which constituted the head of 
a small creek, which flowed away, 
and was soon lost to sight among 
the dense foliage through which it 
forced its way. 

This was the very spot for us, 
and during our supper we found 
leisure to observe the formation of 
the waterfall, exactly opposite to 
which we reclined. It was very 
curious. From the top of the cliff 
the water, projected by some force 
the nature of which we could not 
divine, sprang sheer out from the 
brink of the precipice, and de- 
scending in a mighty and unbroken 
arc, poured with a never-ceasing 
roar upon a great ledge of rock 
which jutted out some forty feet 
below. Here, after being col- 
lected, as it were, in a vast reser- 
voir, it continuously overflowed, 
and rushed down the black face 
of the rock in a torrent of silver 
foam. 

Scarcely had we finished our 
supper, and piling a few logs on 
the fire, lit our pipes for a yarn, 
when, quite suddenly, as it seemed, 
the clear starry sky became over- 
cast ; a violent gust of wind rushed 
shrieking through the gully, scat- 
tering our fire in all directions, 
ceased, and for a few moments all 
was still. Then drip, drip, fell 
splashing a few heavy drops of rain, 
and, almost before we could reach 
the sheiter of the nearest clump of 
ferns, a tremendous storm burst 
upon us with a fury which, not- 
withstanding my long experience 
of tropical storms, I do not re- 
member to have ever seen sur- 
passed. The wind, truly, had died 
away, but the thunder rolled and 
crashed and reverberated in a 
perfectly awful manner, till it 
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seemed as if, from the bowels of 
the mountains, a number of giant 
Stentors were roaring in concert 
for their liberty. All the time, 
writhing and coiling and darting 
with forked tongues about the 
topmost summits, gleamed the 
electric fires, like a multitude of 
blazing serpents let loose upon the 
blackness of the night. 

From the shelter, such as it 
was, where we crouched, Power 
and I watched the progress of the 
storm. So pitchy dark had it 
grown that, though touching, we 
could not see one another, and 
though we heard its never-ceasing 
rush, even above the fury of the 
storm, the great white mass of 
falling water immediately in front 
of us had become invisible. 

Suddenly a levin-streak flashed 
out of the gloom, struck, for one 
instant, the face of the cliff with a 
broad blaze of light, then vanished, 
leaving all once more in darkness. 
No, not all, for through the in- 
tense blackness there arose, just 
in the position of the watery arc, 
a soft and luminous mist. Faint 
and shadowy at first, it rapidly 
increased in density, becoming 
clearer to the sight, till at length 
it hung, as it were, a great white 
pall, suspended between heaven 
and earth. Crash! and another 
stunning thunder-roll shook the 
air, while again the forked flame 
darted its fiery shaft upon the 
face of the cliff. Then darkness 
once more, save for the misty veil, 
now no longer white, but suffused 
with a pale-pink glow, delicate 
and fleeting as the first faint flush 
of dawn. Swiftly it deepened to 


an exquisite tint, while thousands 
upon thousands of rosy drops were 
flung hither and thither as the 
spray from the ledge was splashed 
and dashed in all directions. 

But, beautiful as this was, scant 
time was left us to admire it. 
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Another crash; another flash; a 
roaring, rumbling noise, as if an 
earthquake was upon us, and once 
again the scene was changed. There 
was one brief interval of perfect 
stillness; and then, in an instant, 
the pink glow went out. Darkness 
while one might draw breath ; and 
then—a blood-red glare, so intense, 
so lurid, so absolute, that it re- 
quired but little imagination to 
suppose a huge torrent of blood 
descending on us where we sat. 
Out curved the great arc in a vast 
sheet of crimson, and down the 
black face of the cliff poured the 
red stream in all manner of fantas- 
tic shapes. But now the light was 
not confined to the water alone, 
for the whole mountain glared and 
glowed as if wrapped in bloody 
flame, and the giant trees, uprear- 
ing hundreds of feet, seemed to 
reel in desperate conflict with a 
thousand encircling tongues of fire, 
which, leaping to the topmost crag 
of the mountain, touched all the 
black boulders and massive rocks 
in its course, till they glowed like 
red-hot iron. Then, as suddenly 
as it had come, the glorious dis- 
play vanished, and the thick pall 
of darkness settled once more upon 
everything. 

Hitherto we had watched what 
I supposed to be a series of unique 
and exceptionally beautiful atmos- 
pheric effects in silence, too ab- 
sorbed in the exquisite loveliness 
and grandeur of what we saw for 
speech. But now I turned to 
Power, with a light remark about 
our good fortune in having en- 
countered a phenomenon I could 
not remember to have seen de- 
scribed. As I spoke, I felt him 
grasp my arm convulsively. 

“My God!” he said, in a voice 
so unlike his own I scarcely knew 
it, “ what is that?” 

“What?” I exclaimed, rather 
startled, I must confess, by the 
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tone in which he spoke. He did 
not answer, but his grasp tightened 
on my arm. [ looked in the direc- 
tion of the waterfall. Heavens! 
what was it? Out of the murky 
gloom, high up in the midst of the 
arc of water, appeared a human 
hand. A dead hand: long and 
lean, with the blue decaying flesh 
shrivelling on the fingers. And, 
as it waved and beckoned, another 
hand, withered and gruesome like 
itself, grew before our eyes, and 
the long thin fingers twined them- 
selves together as if in supplica- 
tion. Struggling, as it were, into 
material shape, followed the arms ; 
and then, as I sat, my mouth 
agape with horror, and every nerve 
tingling with keenest anticipation, 
there, in ghastly completeness, 
stood a man. But what a man! 
A man who had been dead for 
years ; a man on whose bones the 
flesh had shrunk and dried, and in 
some parts rotted off; a man, and 
yet not a man; a skeleton, and yet 
not a skeleton; a horrid corpse, 
endowed with life, or at least with 
the semblance of life. And now 
the great blaze of crimson light 
burst forth again, and all over the 
horrid figure, and about it, and 
around it, seemed to flow streams 
of blood. Oh, how the awful thing 
writhed and rocked in what seemed 
to be a deadly paroxysm of anguish! 
now standing erect, and flinging 
its weird arms above its head, as 
though invoking curses ; now fall- 
ing on its withered knees in an 
agony of terror. I could bear no 
more, and hid my face in my hands. 
When I looked again the appari- 
tion had vanished. ‘ Power,” I 
said, falteringly. There was no 
answer, he had fainted. 

When he came to himself, the 
moon was again shining high in 
the heavens, there was no trace 
of the recent storm, and the great 
cataract thundered on its everlast- 
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ing descent, a broad and gleaming 
sheet of silver, as though nothing 
had ever happened to disturb it. 
Power stretched himself, rubbed 
his eyes, and then sat up and 
looked about him in a bewildered 
way. At last he spoke. 

* Rowley,” he began, hesitat- 
ingly, ‘‘ I have had a very curious 
dream. I a 

I thought it best to cut him 
short. ‘It was no dream, Power,” 
I said; “for I saw it too.” 

He looked at me for a moment 
incredulously, then covered his face 
with his hands. 

* You saw it too!” he gasped. 
“Then, my God! what can it 
mean /” 

Power, however, is a cool and 
remarkably self-possessed man, and 
before very long his nerves re- 
covered their accustomed balance, 
and he spoke to me again. 

“Of one thing I am firmly con- 
vinced,” he said in his most im- 
pressive tones, “so fearful and 
terrifying a spectacle would never 
have been permitted to appear to 
us without some deep and signifi- 
cant reason. What do you sup- 
pose it to be?” 

* Really,” I answered, “I have 
no idea, and I prefer not to ima- 
gine. We must go up there, and 
endeavour to find out.” 

“My own thought,” he said, 
rising to his feet. Come.” 

“What, now!” I cried in as- 
tonishment. “Surely you will 
wait till morning. There is noth- 
ing to be gained by such haste; 
there is nothing to be lost by so 
slight a delay.” 

“That may or may not be,” he 
replied, firmly. ‘All I know is, 
I am going to try and get behind 
that veil of water to-night. Could 





you sleep,” he added, with a faint 
smile, “‘ while there is a possibility 
of that ghastly thing appearing to 
us again ? 


I could not.” 
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“There is not much chance of 
that,” I said, regretfully. ‘To 
tell you the truth, Power, I rather 
wish it would, for then we might 
arrive at some scientific explana- 
tion of it. I was so taken by sur- 
prise when the gentleman made 
his first appearance, that I 

“ Rowley,” he interrupted, “do 
not jest. We do not agree on 
all points, and your belief in the 
unseen is, I regret to say, much 
weaker than I would have it. 
But here, in the present instance, 
we have both of us objective evi- 
dence of the most startling and 
convincing kind. My friend, be- 
lieve me, there is a meaning in 
all this, and it is our plain and 
bounden duty to discover it if we 
can. Let us go now, while we have 
the moon to light us. Come!” 

“ All right,” I said. “Go a- 
head!” And so we began the 
ascent together. 

There is no need to set down 
all the details of that weary climb. 
It was about half-past nine when 
we began it, and eleven when we 
reached the level of the ledge of 
rock on which the are of water 
broke. A yawning chasm lay be- 
tween us and it, looking across 
which we could see a dry wall of 
rock receding away from the water, 
and leaving a wide passage, along 
which we could see from one end 
to the other. 

“That looks like a cave of some 
sort,” said Power. ‘*Can’t we 
reach it?” 

“Not without jumping that 
chasm,” I replied, ‘“‘a feat I for 
one am not going to attempt. 
Let us see what can be done from 
the top.” 

It took us another hour to 
reach the summit, and once there 
we seemed no better off than 
before, for the water flung itself 
with a furious rush over the brow 
of the cliff, while on each side the 
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sheer face of the precipice pre- 
cluded any idea of descending that 
way. 

“There must be an entrance 
somewhere,” I said; “I am con- 
vinced of that. Let us set to 
work and find it.” 

I then cut down a stout young 
sapling, and began to lay about 
me with a will. 

“What ever are you doing?” 
cried Power. 

* Knocking down the brush- 
wood and trying to find the en- 
trance to that cave, if there be 
one.” 

“Nonsense, man! if there were 
a hole you would have fallen 
through it long ago. Depend upon 
it, if there be any entrance at all 
from above, it is much farther 
away than this.” And with that 
Power turned his back on me, and 
disappeared among the trees and 
rocks which covered the summit. 

Presently I heard him coo-ee. I 
answered him, and following the 
direction of his voice, found him 
less than a hundred yards away, 
and almost in a straight line from 
where we had been standing. 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘have you 
found anything?” 

“Yes,” he answered; “but I 
don’t know how much it means.” 
And he pointed to a blaze on a 
fallen iron-bark tree, by which he 
stood, under which a broad arrow 
pointed directly downwards. 

“A government surveyor’s mark, 
probably,” I said. “‘ However, we'll 
see.” And once again I set to 
work, beating down the brushwood 
with my sapling. It took some 
time to clear away the bushes that 
had grown up under and over the 
mighty arch of the fallen tree, but 
at last it was done, and, stooping 
down, I began a thorough exami- 
nation of the place. Beginning at 
one end of the tree I went care- 
fully towards the other, thrusting 
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my pole in all directions as I pro- 
ceeded. When I had covered about 
two-thirds of the distance, a sharp 
exclamation escaped me. 

‘Give me the lantern !” I cried. 

* What is it?” said Power, his 
voice trembling with excitement, 
as he hastily unslung and handed 
me a small bull’s-eye lantern which 
he carried, and for which, on ac- 
count of the excessive brilliance of 
the moon, we had hitherto found 
no use. 

* [ll tell you when I know my- 
self,” I replied; and taking the 
lantern I flashed the light into the 
mouth of a great hole my attack 
on the shrubs had laid bare, Power 
leaning over me and trying to peer 
into the gloomy depths. 

“That is the way down,” he 
said. 

* Not a doubt of it,” I returned. 
* Come along.” 

He started back. ‘“ You’re never 
going down there !” he gasped. 

*T am though,” I answered. “I 
am going to see this thing through, 
now that we’ve got so far. Come, 
you don’t mean to let me go down 
alone ?” 

‘** Of course not; of course not,” 
replied Power, pulling himself to- 
gether. ‘“ But how are you going 
to get down? You don’t know the 
depth of the hole.” 

*“No, but I’ll soon find out,” I 
answered. ‘ Look here.” All the 
time I had been talking, I had also 
been clearing the undergrowth 
from the mouth of the hole, and 
thrusting my pole down, to ascer- 
tain, if possible, its depth. This 
latter 1 could not do, but, being 
struck with the fact that some- 
thing hard projected at regular in- 
tervals from one side of the shaft, 
I came to the conclusion that the 
descent must have been accom- 
plished by means of a series of 
stakes driven at regular intervals 
into the earth. I verified this by 
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leaning over the hole and thrust- 
ing my arm down to its full 
length, when my knuckles came 
into violent contact with the first 
rung of the ladder, if it may be 
called so. This I pointed out to 
Power. 

“Ha!” he said, drawing a long 
breath. ‘ Well, what are you 
going to do now?” 

For answer, I laid my sapling 
across the mouth of the hole, and 
swinging myself into it, found, as 
I expected, that my feet rested on 
a second support about half my 
own length lower down. Another 
step, another and another, and my 
feet touched ground again so sud- 
denly that I fell in a heap, with 
an involuntary shout. 

* Are you all right, Will?” said 
Power in anxious tones from the 
top. 

“Yes; at least I think so. But 
pass the light down, there’s a good 
fellow : this darkness is horrible.” 

Power tied his handkerchief to 
the strap of the lantern, and 
lowered it down to me, joining me 
himself a moment after. 

“ We're in for it now, Will,” he 
said. 

“Yes,” I replied ; ‘‘ we'll not go 
back now. But I must have that 
sapling ; it may be useful.” And 
swinging myself up once more, I 
drew in the long staff, and plant- 
ing it on the ground below, sprang 
again to Power’s side. 

He flashed the light hither and 
thither, and by its aid we could 
see that we stood at the beginning, 
or end, of a long and fairly broad 
passage, the extent of which, of 
course, we could not guess. 

“ Listen!” said Power, suddenly. 
* What’s that?” 

I am not a very nervous man, 
but Power’s way of uttering these 
startled ejaculations was somewhat 
trying under the circumstances, 
and so I told him. 
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“But I did hear something, 
Will,” he said, apologetically. 

“Of course you did,” I returned. 
“But it was only the waterfall.” 
This was true. Before us we could 
hear the thunder of the water, 
but between us and that lay we 
knew not what. I was in advance 
with the lantern at this point, and 
it suddenly struck me that some- 
thing ought to be done to brace 
up Power’s nerves, so I suggested 
leaving him behind and going on 
alone. 

“How do you feel, Charles?” I 
asked him. ‘If you wait here, I'll 
go on by myself.” 

This had the effect I had ex- 
pected. 

“Thank you,” he replied. “TI 
don’t feel very comfortable, I ad- 
mit, but anything is better than 
being left here by myself; we can’t 
see anything worse than we’ve 
seen already. Go on!” 

We went forward, cautiously 
examining our position at every 
step, till presently we were brought 
to a standstill by what seemed to 
be a solid wall of rock, which 
barred our further progress. The 
check, however, was merely tem- 
porary, for we soon saw that what 
appeared to be a complete wall was 
merely a partition between the 
passage in which we stood and 
another passage, or perhaps cave, 
beyond. The communication was 
established by means of a natu- 
ral archway, large enough, and 
more, to admit a man crawling on 
his hands and knees. 

Power went through first, while 
I guided his movements as well as 
I could with the lantern. Pres- 
ently he uttered an exclamation. 

“Are you through?” I cried, 
almost immediately behind him. 

“Yes,” he answered ; “and I’ve 
found something, too.” 

* What is it?” I asked. 
**T don’t know exactly. It feels 
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like a bundle of sticks tied to- 
gether.” 

As soon as I had crawled 
through, the lantern settled the 
question. What Power had found 
was a bundle of torches. 

“By Jove!” I exclaimed, draw 
ing one out; “this decides the 
point.” 

“What point ?” asked Power. 

“Why, that we are not the 
first to visit this mysterious place. 
But let us light one of these, 
and we shall see better where 
we are,” 

The first few torches refused to 
light, being damp and mouldy with 
age; but at last I drew two from 
the centre of the bundle, which 
proved better. Lighting them, 
Power took one and I the other, 
and we held them high above our 
heads. For a moment the sudden 
transition from gloom to intense 
light dazzled us, but presently we 
grew used to the change, and then 
a wonderful sight met our eyes. 
We stood in a vast cavern, one of 
nature’s most gorgeous palaces. 
In front of us rose the grandest 
array of stalactites and stalag- 
mites I ever saw, stretching away, 
column after column, in innumer- 
able aisles, as it were the nave 
of some mighty cathedral. Here 
and there isolated columns rose, 
looking like saints wrapped in 
robes of white, and standing in 
pious meditation; while in the 
dim distance the formation was 
such that it required no great 
stretch of imagination to picture 
a crowd of kneeling worshippers 
before an altar. From the roof, 
between the great pillars, depend- 
ed the most exquisite tracery of 
quartz, caught up in loops, falling 
in folds, tangled into filigree work, 
as delicate as Mechlin lace, and 
all as pure as alabaster, and white 
as driven snow. From prisms, 
here and there, the light from the 
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torches was flashed back in many 
coloured waves, while at times an 
entire column seemed to burst into 
the radiance of a hundred rainbows 
blended into one. 

For some time we stood silent, 
oppressed and awed by the sight 
of so much beauty. At last Power 
said in subdued and reverent ac- 
cents, “I feel as if I were in a 
temple of God’s own building. 
How glorious are the works of the 
Almighty! Rowley, I feel I must 
praise Him.” And he began in 
his rich flexible voice to intone 
the Gloria. “Gloria Patri, et 
Filio, et Spiritui Sancto,” he sang, 
and stopped. We both stared at 
one another in amazement. As 
though an angelic chorus took up 
the strain, the words were repeated 
all round and above us in a multi- 
tude of echoes. Treble, alto, tenor, 
and bass, all the notes were there, 
perfectly rendered, and so softly 
musical, that the sound was thril- 
ling in its sweetness. It was the 
most wonderful and astonishing 
thing I have ever heard, and there 
was nothing human in it; the notes 
were too pure and the harmony 
too perfect for that. And how 
enduring it seemed! There is a 
library at Naples, from the cupola 
of which echo repeats a sound no 
less than thirty-two distinct times. 
But here, for quite five minutes, 
rolled and swelled the majestic 
chorus, “Gloria Patri, et Filio, 
et Spiritui Sancto,” dying away, 
finally, in a whisper of intense 
sweetness. Power sank on his 
knees and prayed aloud in an 
ecstasy of adoration: I, less spir- 
itual, and recognising only material 
causes (certainly of a very excep- 
tional kind, but quite capable of 
a scientific explanation), remained 
standing, and as his voice ceased, 
I intoned a deep Amen, which the 
marvellous echo again took up 
and chanted to its close, in every 
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variety of tone, but always in the 
most perfect harmony. 

“Well,” said Power, rising to 
his feet, ‘“‘we shall never hear 
anything more miraculous than 
this. It is indeed a declaration 
of the glory of God. Do you 
notice,” he continued, “that the 
echoes are silent during ordinary 
conversations ?” 

“Yes,” I replied; “they evi- 
dently respond to musical notes of 
a certain pitch. The vibrations 
of sound——” 

“Oh, I know,” interrupted 
Power. “You are going to ex- 
plain it scientifically. Don’t. I 
know it can be done, but I'd 
rather you didn’t do it—at least, 
not just now. O Rowley!” he 
went on, his voice trembling, 
“suppose, only suppose, that at 
some time or other a crime, a 
murder, had been committed here. 
Can you imagine what the mur- 
derer’s feelings would be when 
his victim’s death-cry re-echoed a 
thousand times in his ears?” And, 
unstrung by emotion, he uttered a 
sort of shriek of nervous laughter. 
Instantly the air seemed alive with 
mocking demons. Peals of weird 
merriment rang in our ears, and 
as the unholy sounds at last died 
away, it was as if a band of fiends 
were chuckling over their victim. 

“Yes,” I said, “I can under- 
stand now what his feelings would 
be, even if I could not before; 
and I must beg of you, Power, to 
remember that we do not know 
what is before us, and to refrain 
from any more of these nerve- 
shattering performances of yours. 
We have faced danger together, 
and I know you are a brave man. 
Pull yourself together.” 

He apologised again, and asked 
for my flask. “Upon my word I 
needed that,” he said; “I really 
did feel as if my nerves were going 
to pieces. However, you may de- 
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pend upon me; I'll not give way 
again.” And he kept his word. 

“Well,” I said, “let us each 
take another torch in case of acci- 
dents, and go on.” 

“In which direction?” queried 
Power. 

« All are alike,” I answered, “ in 
so far as we do not know where 
they may lead; but we have the 
noise of the waterfall to guide us 
—let us make towards it.” 

‘Very good,” said Power; and 
picking up some fresh torches, we 
went on. 

We had gone forward among 
the great white columns for per- 
haps a hundred yards, the sound 
of the falling waters increasing at 
every step, when suddenly a new 
and yet more beautiful sight met 
our eyes. The nave of the cathe- 
dral, if I may continue the simile, 
with its rows of pillars, came to an 
abrupt termination, and in front 
of us at right angles ran another 
row of columns, some five or six 
feet apart, but each united by the 
most delicate and intricate tracery, 
and altogether resembling an ex- 
quisitely wrought choir-screen. 

“Well,” said Power, “‘ wonders 
will never cease. It really would 
not surprise me to find an altar 
on the other side of that screen. 
Isn’t it beautiful?” 

“Very,” I replied ; ‘‘ but at the 
same time very annoying also; 
for, you see, it completely bars 
our way in this direction.” 

“Perhaps there is an opening 
somewhere,” said Power. ‘“ Let 
us explore along it.” “And he 
moved off to the left. 

‘You're right,” I cried, when I 
had taken a few paces in the op- 
posite direction. ‘Here is the 
opening. And, by Jove! it’s an 
artificial one.” 

“What do you mean?” ex- 
claimed Power, hurrying to my 
side. 
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“Why,” I answered, pointing 
to a large and ragged opening in 
the screen, “look at that. That is 
not natural. It has been smashed 
to pieces with a hammer, or some 
such instrument.” 

** Not a doubt of it,” said Power. 
‘“‘ Here are pieces scattered in all 
directions. But it must have been 
broken down a long time ago, for, 
see, there are traces of a new for- 
mation in progress. What is be- 
yond, I wonder?” 

* Another cave, not so large,’ 
I replied, having already passed 
through the aperture. ‘“ And be- 
yond that again is the waterfall, 
not sixty feet away. There is 
nothing here ; I can see all round 
the place. Let us—ah !” 

It was my turn to give way 
now. The exclamation was wrung 
from me by a sudden spasm of 
terror, which shook me from head 
to foot, and for the moment almost 
deprived me of my senses. I fell 
back against Power with such 
violence as to nearly upset him. 
Then I clung to him, trembling. 
“Quick! let us go back. Don’t 
look. This is no place for us. 
Flesh and blood can’t stand any 
more,” I gasped. 

“For heaven’s sake, old man, 
what is the matter?” cried Power. 
“Here, drink this.” And he 
handed me back my flask. 

The spirit revived me, and by 
a violent effort I collected my 
wits again. ‘Take some yourself, 
Charles,” I urged him. “You 
will need it.” 

He did so. 
it is,” he said. 

I braced myself up to look again, 
half hoping but scarcely believing 
my eyes had deceived me. Holding 
up my torch with my left hand, I 
pointed straight in front of me 
with my right. Power's eyes 
followed my finger. His torch 
dropped from his hand, and I 
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“Now, tell me what 
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flung my arm round him, just in 
time to save him from falling. 

“My God!” he cried. “How 
fearful !” 

Well might he say so, for the 
sight that lay before us was cal- 
culated to make the boldest heart 
stand still. Immediately in front 
of us yawned an open grave. The 
earth flung up on either side of it 
had grown hard and caked in the 
years that had rolled by since first 
it was dug, and almost turned to 
stone by the ceaseless drip of 
water from the roof. At one end 
lay a pick and shovel, carelessly 
cast aside. At the other, horrible 
to see, were two fleshless grinning 
skeletons, in such a position that 
they seemed to be peering into 
the grave beneath them. The 
light of the torches played on the 
ghastly forms, throwing flickering 
shadows upon them, till they looked 
like a pair of hideous mocking 
demons, laughing down into the 
nethermost pit. 

“Ay, you 
Power. 


are right,” cried 
“Let us go.” 

“ No, no,” I said, though I own 
my voice was not very steady. 


“ No, they cannot harm us. They 
are dead enough in all conscience,” 


I added, with a sorry attempt at. 


levity. “Come, let us examine 
the grave.” 

“Not while they are keeping 
guard over it,” said Power, in a 
dry harsh voice. 

With one sweep of my sapling, 
I thrust back the ghastly pair, 
and they fell, crumbling into dust, 
by the side of the grave. Holding 
each other by the arm, we advanced, 
and peered into the open shaft, 
our torches drooped forward to 
throw in the light. Great heavens! 
There in the shallow grave were 
two forms that had once been 
human. The upper, a skeleton 
like those we had just removed, 
hid the withered features of the 
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form that lay below. it; a form 
which, though emaciated, and in 
the last stages of decay, yet pre- 
served some lingering likeness to 
humanity. With a determined 
effort I thrust forward my sapling, 
when the hideous thing instantly 
fell a crumbling ruin like the 
others. 

Leaning forward, we held the 
torches far down into the grave. 
One swift glance was enough to 
send us recoiling back in horror, 
for in that moment we recognised 
the face of the man we had seen 
in the waterfall in the early part 
of the night. 

I scarcely think we were sur- 
prised, and when the natural feel- 
ing of dread had passed away, the 
same thought struck us both sim- 
ultaneously, “Can we find the 
key to this mystery?” 

“Let us try, at least,” said 
Power, “for I firmly believe we 
were brought here for that pur- 
pose.” 

“Be that as it may,” I said, 
“we will do our best to discover 
it. Yonder is an old coat, near 
the pick and shovel. Let us search 
it first of all.” 

Power sprang forward" eagerly 
and picked up the coat. It was 
fast falling to pieces, but one could 
see that it had originally been of 
good material and make, such as 
would be worn not by a tramp, 
but by a man in easy circum- 
stances. Inside the collar, though 
almost effaced by age, was the 
name of the maker. We examined 
it carefully, and at last made it 
out to be that of one of the prin- 
cipal tailors in Sydney. We 
looked at one another. 

“Schuylen came from London, 
and opened that shop about seven 
years ago,” said Power; “I re- 
member it quite well. So this 
must have been left here within 
that time.” 
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“ Evidently,” I replied, feeling 
in the pockets. ‘“ But here is 
something which may prove a 
trifle more definite,’ and I drew 
out a small tin box, about three 
inches square, and handed it to 
Power. 

“There is an inscription on it,” 
said he; “ but the torch - light 
flickers so, I can’t make it out. 
Let us have the lantern.” I 
turned the bull’s-eye full on the 
lid of the box, and Power read 
out the inscription. It ran— 


‘‘ GEORGE WOODFALL, 
Pott’s Point, Sydney.” 


“George Woodfall!” cried 
Power, intensely excited, “ Why, 
then, he must have been murdered 
after all, poor fellow.” 

“Not necessarily,” I put in, a 
horrible thought flashing through 
my brain. ‘‘ But open it, and see 
if there is anything inside.” 

“Tt shuts with a spring,” said 
Power, “and is very stiff. I can’t 
manage it. You try.” 

With a great deal of difficulty I 
forced open the lid, and drew out 
from the box a small sheet of 
paper, folded square. [I held it 
up. “Shall we read it now,” 
I said, “or wait till we get out- 
side ?” 

“Oh, now, by all means,” an- 
swered Power, eagerly. “We 
don’t know what it may contain.” 

“Precisely,” I said; “that is 
just what I meant; don’t you 
think we have had horrors enough 
for one night ?” 

But Power, sticking his torch 
upright in a heap of loose stone, 
had already begun to unfold the 
paper. He had scarcely glanced 
at its contents when he uttered a 
cry of surprise. ‘‘ What do you 
think it is, Will,” he said, swiftly 
perusing it. 

“T can give a shrewd guess,” 
I replied ; “‘a confession.” 
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“Tt is indeed,” said Power, 
sadly, “and a miserable one at 
that. It is the confession of the 
man who lived among us so long, 
beloved, respected, a model of up- 
rightness and well-doing. Lord, 
Lord,” he went on, “how are the 
mighty fallen! Come here, Will, 
and let us read it together.” 

“Then,” I said, going over to 
him, and pointing to the grave, 
“then that is ‘ 

“All that remains of George 
Woodfall,” interrupted Power, 
solemnly. ‘Who those others 
may have been I know not; but 
here is the poor man’s own story 
of how he sinned and how he 
suffered. Let us read it, I say, 
together.” 

And we read it together, under 
circumstances weird enough ; read 
it by the flickering light of our 
torches, in the presence of the 
long-unburied victims of the mur- 
derer whose mouldering corpse lay 
within a few feet of us. The con- 
fession, or statement, was short 
and to the point, giving few de- 
tails, but setting forth clearly 
enough a crime of appalling magni- 
tude, and the long mental agony 
its unhappy perpetrator had en- 
dured in consequence. It was as 
follows :— 


“ At length I confess. At length 
I am driven to set down in words 
this statement of my crime, lest I 


go mad before it is done. Twenty 
years ago I did it—twenty years 
ago on the 20th September, now 
close at hand. Ah! I remember 
the date: I have good reason to. 
There were three of them, and I 
killed them all three. No matter 
how I did it or why—yes, I will 
tell you why—it was for gold. 
Curse the yellow fiend. We were 
four, and had been mates at the 
diggings, and we were coming 
down to Sydney with our gold 
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dust and nuggets. We had a good 
deal, too, more than enough to set 
each of us up, and a fortune for 
one. Ay, there it is. That’s what 
tempted me. I don’t know who 
they were. I never did. Each of 
them had some sobriquet which 
stood for a name. Blackguards 
all of them, and a rough lot; while 
I was what they call of gentle 
blood. Good God! what a mock- 
ery! Never mind how we came to 
be together. What does that 
matter now? Necessity makes 
strange bedfellows. It was my 
lot. Well, I thought I saw a 
chance to build up my fallen for- 
tunes again with that gold; so I 
took it: took it at the cost of three 
men’s lives, and an eternity of 
suffering for myself. There is no 
use going into details, the bare 
facts remain. They are conclusive 
enough. I did the deed in a cave 
we had struck one day while pros- 
pecting. I’m not going to describe 
it further, for no one could find it 
unless I took him there, and the 
only man I'll ever take there will 
be the magistrate to whom I give 
myself up, that is, if he should 
doubt the reality of my confession. 
It was a damnable deed, and black 
treachery. Whatever their faults 
or their crimes, they had always 
been good enough to me; letting 
me join their gang when [I first 
came to the diggings, and sharing 
fair and square in everything. 
They were sleeping, too, when 
I robbed them of their treasure 
and their lives at one and the same 
time. That makes it worse. At 
least two of them were sleeping, 
the third awoke just as my knife 
was raised to strike him. He 
never said a word: he took in the 
situation at a glance, and hurled 
himself straight at me. I caught 


his throat as he came, and held on. 
It was life for life then, and both 
of us knew it. 


I made sure he 


was dying before I loosed my grip, 
and then I cast him from me, and 
stooped to pick up my knife, which 
had been dropped in the struggle. 
I leant over him to see if he was 
gone. But no, he had recovered, 
and had struggled up into a sit- 
ting posture. His face was livid, 
and his eyes protruded from his 
head, and his tongue from his 
mouth. He could not speak, but 
he clasped his hands in mute 
supplication. Blood had sent me 
mad, and I flung myself upon 
him, and buried the knife in his 
heart. As the breath went out of 
his body, he uttered a yell which 
rings in my ears now as it rang 
then—as it will ring till my dying 
day, and, maybe, through all eter- 
nity. But then, then it was awful. 
From all around rose a chorus of 
shrieks and howls and yells,inevery 
variety of tone, dying away at last 
in a series of the most blood-curd- 
ling moans. In my excited con- 
dition I was palsied with terror, 
and I flung myself down on the 
ground, and cried aloud for mercy, 
for I thought every devil in hell 
was clamouring for my soul. But 
presently, when I ceased my lamen- 
tations for a moment, and heard my 
own voice among the multitude of 
sounds, then I knew it was an 
echo—a marvellous one, but still 
only an echo, and my courage re- 
turned. But not my peace of 
mind. I lost that for ever during 
that infernal chorus, and it will 
return to me nevermore. I know 
it was an echo, and yet I have 
never been able to rid myself of 
that first frenzied idea, that the 
devils were clamouring for my soul. 
Those awful shrieks—I hear them 
now! They deafen me, they burn 
into my brain, they—ah! I must 
be calm, or I shall go mad before 
I have finished, and there is more 
to tell. 

“T began with much difficulty 
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to dig, or rather hew out a grave ; 
but before I had gone very far in 
the work I desisted, reflecting it 
was labour thrown away, as no 
one would ever be likely to dis- 
cover the cave, situated as it was 
in so lonely and remote a spot in 
the mountains, and even should it 
be discovered, and the bodies of 
my victims with it, there would be 
nothing to connect me with the 
crime. So I laid the corpses in 
the shallow pit I had excavated, 
and threw a few loose stones 
upon them. Thus I left them, 
and came to Sydney with my ill- 
gotten gold. Here I was quite 
unknown, and for a time I kept 
quiet, giving out to the people I 
met as casual acquaintances that 
I had recently arrived from Eng- 
land, and was on the look-out for 
a good investment for my small 
capital. Of course I had many 
tempting offers, but I was wary, 
and waited. At last the oppor- 
tunity came. One week I invested 
almost all I had in the Benamburra 
mine; the next I found myself 
rolling in riches, and the talk of 
the town. From that day all I 
touched turned to gold. It seemed 
as if I could not make a mistake, 
or invest in an unlucky concern. 
Certainly I kept my eyes open, 
but apart from this my luck was 
phenomenal. In the first flush of 
success, my excitement was so 
great that I almost forgot my 
hideous crime, or, if ever a fleeting 
memory crossed my brain, I would 
strive, not unsuccessfully, to oblit- 
erate it by plunging into the wild- 
est excess of dissipation. People 
shook their heads when my name 
was mentioned, but my enormous 
wealth condoned my reckless life, 
and the social ostracism that 
would have been meted out to a 
poorer man was not so much as 
hinted at in the case of the mil- 
lionaire. I went everywhere, was 
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received everywhere, did every- 
thing, and before the year was out 
I had persuaded myself that I had 
forgotten. Before the year was 
out I knew that I should never 
forget. 

“Tt was long past midnight, 
and I was sitting alone in the 
smoking-room of the house on 
Pott’s Point, which I had bought 
after my grand coup, and where 
I have lived ever since. I had 
a houseful of men of the same 
type as myself, wild reckless fel- 
lows, steeped to the lips in every 
form of vice, and some of them, I 
doubt not, with some queer stories 
behind them. But I was alone. 
My companions, wearied out with 
a lgng afternoon and evening of 
card-playing, dicing, and drinking, 
had one by one dropped off to bed, 
and I sat at the open window, for 
the night was warm, looking out 
upon the quiet waters of the bay, 
my thoughts running in no par- 
ticular direction. Then, as I sat, 
suddenly rushed over me a wave of 
bitter regret that my life should 
be as it was, and at that moment 
I felt I would have given all my 
great wealth, yes, even my life 
itself, could my hands once more 
be free from the stain of blood. 
Had I acted on that impulse, and 
gone there and then to the nearest 
magistrate, confessed my crime, 
and subsequently paid the penal- 
ty, I might, I do not know, have 
saved myself an eternity of suf- 
fering ; but I resisted, the impulse 
passed, and I grew hard and de- 
fiant once more. ‘No,’ I said to 
myself; ‘I was strong enough to 
do the deed: I will not now be 
weak enough to cast away for a 
superstitious fancy the material 
benefits I have derived from it. 
Let me be honest with myself, and 
admit that the feeling which over- 
came me just now was not repen- 
tance, but a kind of remorse I 
3G 
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must expect to feel occasionally, 
and which is bound to grow 
weaker every time I resist and 
overcome it. I should repent far 
more sincerely the confession of the 
crime than I am ever likely to do 
the committal of it, if I know my- 
self at all.’ The moment for repen- 
tance, for atonement, passed, and I 
was delivered over into the hands 
of the tormentors. My emotion, 
though transient, had been deep, 
and it was with a shaking hand 
that I mixed myself a stiff glass 
of brandy-and-water, which I 
drained at a gulp. The fiery 
spirit dissipated the last vestige 
of my hesitation, and I turned to 
close the window. ‘Dead men 
tell no tales,’ I muttered, with my 
hand upon the sash, when, spoken 
as it were from the verandah 
immediately below me, I heard 
the words, very softly uttered, ‘ It 
is time; let us begin.’ ‘ Burg- 
lars,’ was my first thought as I 
sprang softly back from the win- 
dow, and possessed myself of my 
revolver. Silently I waited their 
entrance, being myself concealed 
behind the heavy folds of a 
thick curtain; but no one came. 
Stealthily I crept to the window 
and peered out, my finger on the 
trigger, and every nerve on the 
alert. Bright moonlight illumin- 
ated the verandah, the lawn, and 
all down to the shrubberies that 
fringed the water’s edge, yet noth- 
ing was to be seen, nor did the 
faintest sound break the stillness 
of the night. ‘They have heard 
me and made off,’ I said to my- 
self; and, revolver in hand, I 
slipped through the window, and 
made a tour of the gardens and 
outhouses without finding any- 
thing for my pains. Returning 
to the house, I entered, and hav- 
ing closed the window, proceeded 
to put out the lights. As I 


turned to take up the bedroom 
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candle, I started back with a cry 
of alarm, for a heavy body fell 
with a thud at my feet. That is 
to say, I saw nothing, but the 
sound was unmistakable. Then, 
before I had time to recover my- 
self, or even to wonder what it 
could mean, sharp and sudden and 
terrible, arose a cry. And then in 
a flash all was clear to me. I 
staggered back into a chair, and 
covered my face with my hands. 
But I could not shut out those 
awful sounds. All round the air 
was rent, even as it had been on 
that fatal night, with the most ap- 
palling chorus of shrieks and yells 
and groans, while I sat still and 
shivered, and waited for the end. 
For I knew it could not be long 
before the frightful noise aroused 
the household, and then I should 
explain everything, and— well I 
did not care, anything was better 
than this. So I sat and waited. 
For how long I sat there I do not 
know, but, suddenly, the con- 
sciousness was borne in upon me 
that to my tormented ear alone 
was this devil’s concert audible, 
and with the thought the sounds 
ceased, and silence once more fell 
on all around. Then, while still 
I could see nothing, I heard the 
voice of the man with whom I had 
had that desperate struggle before 
he finally succumbed. ‘George,’ 
said the voice, ‘you are growing 
forgetful. We are here to remind 
you that this day week will be 
the 20th September.’ The tones 
of the voice were low and very 
even, and, except for the ghastli- 
ness of it all, there was nothing 
terrifying in the sound. Yet I 
could not answer, though I strove 
to speak, and presently the voice 
went on. ‘Your time has not 
come yet, George. Before it does 
we will teach you to remember. 
Thursday will be the 20th. We 
shall expect you in the cave. 
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You will come, will you not?’ 
Then, dragged as it were from me 
without volition on my part, my 
voice issued from my lips, ‘ Yes, 
I will come.’ And then I knew 
no more. 

“T need not go on. It is suf- 
ficient to say I have not forgotten. 
I kept the tryst, and passed 
through a night of such agonising 
horror, that I wondered after- 
wards how I came to retain either 
life or reason after it. I have 
kept both, however, during twenty 
miserable years, though now I feel 
it cannot be long before one or 
both will give way under the 
strain. But I am glad I have 
written this. It has strengthened 
me and comforted me. It may be 
had I written it, had I spoken 
earlier, had I stood at once con- 
fessed the most wicked as well as 
the most miserable of men, my 
punishment might have been the 
sooner over, and I might have 
been forsaken by those awful 
things, which for these twenty 
long and dreadful years have 
haunted me _ perpetually, never 
leaving me, and surely as the date 
comes round, forcing me on that 
dreary pilgrimage to the scene of 
my crime, there to spend one long 
night of terror and of horror 
on the spot where once and for 
ever I fell. Men will wonder why 
I have resisted so long, why I 
have so long delayed to stand 
before them as I am. I often 
wonder myself. Sometimes I think 
it is part of my punishment, and 
yet, God knows, I have tried to 
atone. 

“Now, something tells me the 
end is very near. One more pil- 
grimage will I make, because I 
must, to that spot of blood-stained 
memories, and when I return, I 
will give myself up, and place this 
confession in responsible hands. 
And, when it is made public, and 
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I, who have so long shrunk from 
facing the scorn and abhorrence of 
my fellow-men, stand confessed 
the sinner that I am, it may be 
that my tortured soul shall find 
rest and peace at last. 

(Signed) “‘GzorcE WoopFraLt.” 


We buried them all in the one 
grave, and Power read the burial 
service from his Prayer-book over 
them. Then, when we had piled 
a cairn of quartz upon them, we 
turned away, and left the dead 
alone. 


Note by the Rev. Charles Power. 
—Now, while it would be idle and 
unprofitable for us to inquire into, 
or speculate upon, all we saw as we 
sat on the bank of the creek, or 
upon the reasons why we saw it, 
still, two ideas strike me with such 
force that I cannot refrain from 
giving expression to them. In the 
first place, it is evident that 
George Woodfall never came back 
from that last miserable journey 
on which he set out shortly after 
writing his statement. Why was 
this? Was it—the idea is hor- 
rible—but was it that going with 
his confession unmade, he was de- 
livered into the power of the 
spirits of darkness, to whom au- 
thority was given to slay his body, 
and to torment his soul for a 
season, till his crime should in 
some way be brought to light? 
And, in the second place, were not 
our steps guided to the cave on 
that memorable night, in order 
that by us humble and unconscious 
instruments his confession might 
be found, that so, when the world 
that knew him as a man shall 
hear of George Woodfall’s crime, 
and perhaps condemn him utterly, 
his long-tortured soul may, as he 
himself puts it, find rest and peace 
at the last ? 
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THE LONG PARLIAMENT AND DR GARDINER. 


Lorp CuatHam is said to have 
thus summed up his judgment on 
the English civil war: ‘There 
was ambition, there was sedition, 
there was violence; but no one 
shall persuade me that it was not 
the cause of liberty on one side 
and of tyranny on the other.” 
Hallam, on the other hand, with 
less rhetoric and more learning, 
declares that there was on the one 
side little of such liberty as a wise 
man would hold dear ; on the other 
an almost unanimous discontent 
with the arbitrary proceedings of 
the Crown, and an extreme re- 
luctance to re-establish its abused 
prerogatives. The true character 
of the struggle has long been rec- 
ognised as a contest between 
Puritan bigotry and violence on 
the one hand, Church and Crown 
on the other, subject to this, that 
the probable consequences of vic- 
tory or defeat to either side were 
almost equally perilous in the eyes 
of the best men on both. It was 
a war which reflected no credit on 
the nation : it did not advance the 
interests of either civil or religious 
liberty ; it was unnecessary and 
impolitic ; it was full of disaster 
and suffering to the generation 
which endured it ; it did not, in the 
course which it actually took, re- 
sult in any beneficial consequences, 
directly or indirectly, to the nation ; 
and it is difficult to conceive of 
any public advantage being, under 
the circumstances, probable or pos- 
sible. Dr Gardiner has published 
thirteen volumes on the reigns of 
the two first of the Stuarts. They 


and the Calendared State Papers 
increase, if they do not complete, 
public knowledge on this subject. 
The most interesting point in the 
whole of this marvellous story of 


furious passions and confused pur- 
poses lies in the relation of Crown 
and Parliament as their differences 
approached their climax. At the 
present day it is a purely aca- 
demical problem: What did they 
fight about? what object had the 
one side in view which the other 
would forfeit all that makes life 
worth living rather than endure? 
When the fight had -once begun, 
Papist and Puritan alike had no 
doubt which side to join. But as 
to the large intermediate classes 
without whose participation the 
war would never have been waged, 
the ends in view, the statesman- 
ship which produced it, have still 
to be appreciated. 

At the distance of two centuries 
and a half, it is time that this 
momentous period of English his- 
tory should be regarded without 
party spirit. The controversies 
of that time—divine right, abso- 
lute prerogative, ecclesiastical su- 
pervision of private life—are dead 
and buried. The very echoes of 
them have died away. To judge 
of the chief actors in that turbu- 
lent scene we must endeavour to 
put ourselves in their position. 
And the fair way of judging the 
statesmanship of the Long Parlia- 
ment is to approach the subject 
from their point of view, as re- 
gards past, present, and future. 
That will clear the ground of any 
controversy as to the character, 
proceedings, and policy of the king. 
We may assume that their obvious 
distrust of him was well grounded, 
—that he was alien in race, the son 
of a Scottish father and a Danish 
mother, grandson to a queen who 
had been beheaded for high treason 
on the eve of the Spanish Armada, 
the husband of a French princess 
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all whose sympathies were Papal ; 
that throughout his monarchical 
career he had been strenuously 
endeavouring to exalt his prero- 
gative, dispense with Parliaments, 
and strain in favour of absolute 
power every institution and weapon 
of offence which he had derived 
from the Tudors. We may assume 
also that the Parliament were right 
in thinking that no statute would 
bind him, however solemnly passed ; 
that he would at any time override 
its provisions by his prerogative, 
or evade them by his casuistry. 
We may assume further that they 
were right in denouncing the epis- 
copal tyranny founded by Laud 
and enforced through the Star- 
chamber and High Commission 
Courts, and were even justified in 
suspecting and acting on the sus- 
picion that the policy of the king 
in sanctioning these ecclesiastical 
arrangements was favourable to 
the Papacy and the Roman Cath- 
olic religion. 

But while making these sweep- 
ing assumptions in favour of the 
Long Parliament, there are several 
indisputable facts which cannot 
be lost sight of. One is that the 
boundaries of royal prerogative 
and parliamentary privilege—that 
is, of the respective powers of 
Crown and Parliament—were at 
that time very ill defined. Only 
twenty years earlier, in 1621, 
James I. had refused even to 
hear a petition from the Commons 
in reference to what he called 
mysteries of State transcending 
their capacity—viz., the growth 
of Popery and a Spanish mar- 
riage—although the petition had 
been apologetically worded, in 
disavowal of any encroachment 
on prerogative. He insisted that 
their privileges had existed only 
by his sufferance and that of his 
ancestors, and erased with his own 
hand a protest of the Commons to 
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the contrary. Contrast the state 
of things in 1641 with the high- 
handed proceedings of the Crown 
in 1621. It is an undisputed fact 
that the power of the House of 
Commons had grown immensely 
in the interval, notwithstanding 
the frequent intermission of Par- 
liaments and Charles’s persistent 
refusal to call one for the long 
space of eleven years. It is also an 
undisputed fact that that steady 
growth in power and resources, 
in the authority to determine the 
extent of their own privileges and 
to enforce them, was based on the 
unyielding persistence of the Eng- 
lish nation in supporting their 
representatives, whose duties had 
expanded from the bare redress of 
grievance to those of compelling 
the Crown to govern according to 
the wishes of Parliament. Further, 
it cannot be disputed that what- 
ever the misgovernment or the 
misdeeds of the king and his ad- 
visers, they had not been of a 
character to provoke armed in- 
surrection. The steady deter- 
mination of the English people— 
and it would have been well if 
it had been shared by their par- 
liamentary leaders— was to re- 
strain prerogative and control the 
Government by peaceable and con- 
stitutional methods, and with such 
view to exercise that first of all 
political virtues, patience. It is 
this steady determination which 
was the governing factor of the 
situation. King and Parliament 
alike underrated it. It was an 
almost unanimous determination ; 
the future Cavalier and Round- 
head were agreed upon it. It 
proved itself in the end strong 
enough to work out its own ac- 
complishment in spite of the gigan- 
tic crimes and blunders which were 
committed on both sides of the 
strife which ensued. It formed 
in our view the sole security, alike 
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sufficient and indispensable, of the 
ultimate success of popular free- 
dom. That irresistible determina- 
tion was not confronted by either 
the ruthless will of Henry VIII. 
or the sagacious policy of Eliza- 
beth. It had to deal with a 
sovereign who, tenacious as he 
was as to the ends he proposed, 
was vacillating in his immediate 
purposes, intriguing but perpetu- 
ally changing his intrigues, and 
whose government, whatever may 
be thought of its character, had 
incontrovertibly landed him, either 
through his fault or his misfor- 
tune, in a dead-lock. It had de- 
livered him over on the 3d Novem- 
ber 1640, bound hand and foot, into 
the power of his Parliament, a cir- 
cumstance which ought not to be 
lost sight of in estimating the pro- 
ceedings of that Parliament and in 
deciding as to the responsibility 
for a disastrous and fruitless civil 
war. 

Charles’s position on the 3d 
November 1640 was an absolutely 
helpless one. He had no army 
worth speaking of; he had no 
party to support him as regards 
finance ; he had not a shot in the 
locker. He had alienated all his 
English subjects by acts which 
Cavalier and Roundhead alike re- 
garded as illegal, and which may 
be classified under four heads— 
illegal taxation, arbitrary impris- 
onment, arbitrary proclamation, 
episcopal tyranny through courts 
which were not courts of law. 
The hostility of Scotland had been 
roused by Laud’s endeavour to 
force the worship and ceremonies 
of the English Church on a Pres- 
byterian people, and a Scottish 
army had invaded his English 
dominion. The reins of govern- 
ment had dropped from the king’s 
hands. The road to London was 
open to the Scots. Former Par- 


liaments could be got rid of by 
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dissolution. From the first it 
was recognised that to dissolve 
the Long Parliament was ruin. 
The Scottish invaders had appealed 
from king to Parliament; the 
actual authority, it was felt on 
all hands, had, for the time at 
all events, passed from the Crown 
to the Parliament. Charles’s at- 
titude towards it shows that he 
knew it. 

The legislative achievements of 
the Long Parliament in the early 
months of its existence are its 
sole title to the respect of pos- 
terity. It had a free hand; and 
it erected without opposition, once 
for all, the edifice of civil liberty 
as it has existed ever since. The 
battle of the Constitution had been 
fought and won before the Par- 
liament met. Its victory was 
registered in those early months. 
Parliament was practically unani- 
mous, and expressed the unanimous 
voice of the country. It provided 
for Parliaments meeting every 
three years, and for the means 
of summoning them independently 
of the king. It declared ship- 
money and the levying of customs 
without consent of Parliament to 
be illegal, and thus passed the 
last statute which has ever been 
found to be necessary to restrain 
the Crown from arbitrary taxa- 
tion. It abolished the Star-cham- 
ber and the High Commission 
Court, and several other irregu- 
lar tribunals, thus destroying at 
a blow the whole n.achinery by 
which arbitrary government could 
be carried on, unless juries and 
courts of law should themselves 
become the instruments of oppres- 
sion. The right to a writ of habeas 
corpus was expressly conferred on 
all who might be committed by 
king or council. Various ancient 
prerogatives which had proved a 
fruitful source of oppression and 
complaint were retrenched ; and, 
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above all, an Act was passed, in 
spite of the king’s objections, 
whereby the impressment of sol- 
diers to serve out of the country 
was prohibited. The general ef- 
fect of this legislation was to 
establish the civil constitution of 
the country as it exists at pres- 
ent. It was due to the unanimous 
resolution of the country. Hyde 
and Falkland—all who were after- 
wards known as Royalists—were 
in favour of it. It was felt by all 
parties to be complete. During 
the numerous negotiations between 
Charles and his Parliament, before, 
during, and after hostilities, it was 
never suggested that any further 
legislation was necessary to com- 
plete the civil liberties and insti- 
tutions of the country. At the 
Restoration it was substantially 
preserved. At the Revolution it 
was not materially altered, except 
that toleration in matters of reli- 
gion, a principle repudiated by all 
parties in 1641, was at that date 
recognised by parliamentary enact- 
ment. 

Then as to the security for the due 
observance of these Acts, and for 
preventing future violation of them 
by the Crown, besides the measures 
taken to provide for the regular 
succession of Parliaments, the prin- 
ciple of ministerial responsibility 
was enforced. The practice was 
begun of requiring all the royal 
orders to be countersigned by a 
responsible Minister of State ; and 
in the celebrated impeachment, 
attainder, and execution of Lord 
Strafford, the principle of minis- 
terial responsibility was estab- 
lished and enforced beyond dis- 
pute. A further security lay in 
this, that the country was unani- 
mous and inflexible in its resolu- 
tion that the king should be with- 
out the power, even if, untaught 
by experience, he still retained the 
will, to attempt the reinstatement 
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of unrestrained prerogative. No 
Minister, with the fate of Straf- 
ford before his eyes, the warrant 
for whose execution the king had 
signed when he consented to the 
Act of Attainder, would aid him 
in such a design. And, as Hallam 
points out, ‘Charles, from the 
very hour of Strafford’s impeach- 
ment, never once ventured to re- 
sume the high tone of command 
congenial to his disposition, or to 
speak to the Commons but as one 
complaining of a superior force.” 
Without an accomplice, without a 
party of political supporters, and 
without an army, it is difficult to 
believe that Charles could, after 
his conspicuous failures, and with 
his prerogatives as he claimed 
them torn from his grasp, ever 
have recovered a position in which 
he could have seriously menaced 
the now established civil liberties 
of the country. Nearly the whole 
of this legislation was complete, 
a year before the civil war was 
begun by the planting of the 
king’s standard at Nottingham in 
August 1642. If that war is to 
be described as one for civil liberty 
on the one hand against tyranny 
on the other, it broke out just a 
year too late—a year after the real 
battle of liberty had been fought 
and won and all its victories in- 
scribed on the statute-book. 
Looking back upon this period 
uninfluenced by the furious passions 
which raged throughout the coun- 
try, what was the policy which the 
Long Parliament ought to have 
observed towards the king, assum- 
ing their obvious mistrust of him 
to have been well founded, and 
assuming further that they were 
right in believing that regal mis- 
government and episcopal tyranny 
were responsible for the existing 
confusion. It is impossible to 
doubt that power had, for all 
practical purposes and for the 
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time at all events, passed from the 
Crown to Parliament, and that in 
the Parliament the Commons had 
the preponderating voice. One 
alternative before them—but not 
even the most violent members 
were prepared for it — was to de- 
clare the king a public enemy, and 
to propose the establishment of a 
republic, or the dethronement of 
the dynasty, or the compulsory 
abdication of the individual. Such 
a policy could not have prevailed 
without civil war, and if justified 
would have been an adequate 
ground for war. To any policy of 
this kind, however, there would 
have been a concurrence of oppo- 
sition of all the most influential 
classes, the Church, the law, the 
peers, the gentry, all official and 
propertied persons, as well as the 
masses of the people: the feeling 
of loyalty to the throne as an in- 
separable portion of the State was 
universal. The only other reason- 
able alternative was to carry out 
the obvious mandate of the con- 
stituencies —viz., that of peace- 
able and constitutional control of 
the Crown, acting in the law and 
by the law, with a firm resistance 
to illegality and violence of any 
kind. There had been no dispo- 
sition on the part of the English 
people previous to November 1640 
to armed insurrection ; their griev- 
ances had not been of a character 
to justify it. The opposition had 
been passive and had prevailed. 
The Parliament, in order to repre- 
sent the constituencies and execute 
their will, should have followed 
their example. And as power 
passed into their hands, their re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance 
of order deepened. The king had 
ceased to govern. Government 


without the co-operation of Parlia- 
ment had ceased to be possible. 
Did the Parliament attempt to 
co-operation with 


render the 
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Crown in its new relation to them 
possible and practicable? It is 
impossible to point to any single 
portion of their conduct which 
was directed to that end. Their 
policy seems to have been to usurp 
authority without providing for 
its exercise, to reduce the Crown 
to abject helplessness, and at the 
same time to repudiate their own 
responsibility, and to pursue under 
altered conditions the spirit which 
they had cultivated in the days of 
Charles’s power, of hostility, re- 
monstrance, resentment, and dis- 
trust. There is no sign of the 
Parliament recognising that their 
functions of opposition were end- 
ed, and that the responsibility of 
power, including the maintenance 
of peace, order, and good govern- 
ment, had begun. 

Yet an event had occurred 
which must have brought home 
to their minds the conviction that 
they had become the paramount 
power in the State, and that if the 
public peace were to be preserved 
and the functions of government 
were to proceed, it devolved on 
them to see that the executive ad- 
ministration was enabled to act, 
and with that view, at least, to 
abstain from driving the sovereign 
to despair and to the violence 
which, on their own view of his 
character and past career, despair 
was only too likely to produce. 
That event was the Act for their 
own continuance, wrung from the 
king at the same time as the Act 
of Lord Strafford’s attainder. The 
two Acts were named in the same 
commission, passed on the same 
day. From that moment the 
House of Commons ceased to be 
responsible to either the Crown 
or the constituencies. It could no 
longer be dissolved by the one, it 
was rendered completely indepen- 
dent of the other. It ceased to be 
representative, its powers ceased 
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to be founded on representation ; 
it became a permanent body, con- 
tinued by Act of Parliament, in- 
trusted with irresponsible powers 
to an extent which rendered any 
executive except its own impos- 
sible. The king should have ab- 
dicated rather than pass such an 
Act. No such unconstitutional 
Act has ever been heard of in 
English history before or since. 
In presence of such an Act, king 
and Parliament were in a few 
years swept for a time out of 
existence. Those who passed it 
were responsible for the civil war 
which they thereby let loose upon 
the country. Without it the war 
would have been impossible, at all 
events in the shape which it as- 
sumed ; and most probably would 
never have occurred. After it 
was passed, the power of the sword 
passed into the hands of a small 
knot of men who, whether within 
or without the walls of Parlia- 
ment, could secure, by superior 
energy, intimidation, or craft, a 
majority however slight, in an ir- 
removable assembly, composed, as 
all such assemblies must be, of 
many who are moved by timidity, 
or fanaticism, or self-interest. To 
establish in permanent power and 
session an assembly of that kind 
in a country recently torn by civil 
dissension and still inflamed by 
religious animosities, was a dis- 
aster of the first magnitude. May 
10, 1641, the day on which these 
two Acts were passed, is the date 
of the virtual dethronement of 
Charles I. By one of them he 
abandoned his chief and by far his 
ablest supporter—a warning to any 
future Minister that he was servant 
to Parliament as well as to the 
king; by the other he established 
the House of Commons in uncon- 
trolled power, whilst he still re- 
tained responsibility, in their eyes 
and in the eyes of the country, 
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for the administration of affairs 
which he was no longer able to 
direct. History, however, need 
not share the delusion of his con- 
temporaries, and must declare that 
responsibility is necessarily at- 
tached to the possession of actual 
power. The control of the State 
had passed to the House of Com- 
mons: what endeavour did it make 
to re-establish harmony between 
the component parts of the govern- 
ment machinery, to conciliate the 
co-operation of the Crown, to en- 
sure the support of the public, to 
restrain lawlessness and violence— 
in a word, to exercise that control, 
in order to protect and vindicate 
the public interests and safety ? 
The answer must be that it did 
nothing with that view, but that 
it did either organise or encourage 
tumultuary assemblies and riots in 
its immediate neighbourhood, in a 
manner subversive of its own au- 
thority and of any vestige of dig- 
nity which remained to the king. 
Whatever may have been in its 
own eyes the justification, or, in the 
eyes of posterity, the excuses for 
this conduct, it proves that, in 
spite of having thought out a wise 
system of legislation, it had not 
conceived and adopted a wise plan 
of political action. If it did not 
intend to dethrone the king—and 
its whole subsequent history shows 
that that was not its policy—the 
only alternative at all likely to 
prevent the miseries of civil strife, 
which, in the absence of adequate 
occasion, should have been its 
paramount purpose, was to pursue 
a course of strict legality, to dis- 
courage appeals to violence from 
whatever quarter, to rely for secu- 
rity on the increasing weakness 
of the king’s position, and the 
steady support which the nation 
had for years shown itself capable 
of giving to wise constitutional 
measures of control. In short, 
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the parliamentary leaders should 
have placed confidence in them- 
selves and reposed trust in the 
people, who had, by their steady 
resolution and wise self-restraint, 
deserved that trust at their hands. 
Instead of founding their policy 
upon a confident trust in the peo- 
ple and the constituencies, they 
chose to found it on a principle 
of violence, to adopt towards 
the king a course of systematic 
exasperation, to render govern- 
ment by him impossible, whilst 
they did not assume it themselves. 
The inference from their conduct, 
and from our knowledge of subse- 
quent history, is that they alto- 
gether overrated the capacity of 
the king for mischief, and alto- 
gether underrated their powers of 
peaceable resistance to it, and the 
responsibilities which they had as- 
sumed towards the public. They 
carried it all their own way, with 
general approval and support in 
their legislative measures. When 
they contrasted their position with 
what it had been twenty or even 
ten years previously, they might 
at least have assumed that the 
flowing tide was with them, that 
all things, including the machina- 
tions of their opponents in Church 
and State, had worked in their 
favour, and that the time had ar- 
rived in which it was wise to con- 
solidate their position, and to meet 
the responsibilities which that po- 
sition entailed. However great 
their distrust of the sovereign, it 
was contrary to their duty if they 
retained him on the throne, to 
insist upon wresting the govern- 
ment from his hands, fail to as- 
sume it themselves, and at the 
same time load him with personal 
insult. The true explanation is 


that those who wished for the 
establishment of Puritanism and 
the destruction of the Church got 
the upper hand, and by gradual 
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steps the policy of violence pre- 
vailed, with the result that a strong 
Cavalier party was eventually 
formed, partly to defend the 
Church, and partly to resent the 
treatment which the king experi- 
enced in spite of his concession of 
so much remedial legislation. The 
war which ensued was not one in 
which it was even claimed that 
liberty required further legislative 
guarantees, AJ] negotiations which 
arose related to the three subjects 
of the Church, Ireland, and the 
militia, and not to liberty and its 
guarantees. The unwisdom of their 
conduct consisted in this, that they 
departed from the lines on which 
the country was unanimous, gave 
the king a party and an army, 
at one time nearly placed victory 
within his reach, both sides equally 
dreading that contingency which, 
however welcome it might have 
been to the Ruperts, the Gorings, 
and other soldiers of fortune, would 
have imperilled those Acts where- 
by the nation rather than the Par- 
liament had consolidated its liber- 
ties. It is notorious that the king 
was most reluctant for this war 
and most unprepared for it; that 
during all the years of his govern- 
ment, when he was uncontrolled 
by Parliament, he had not contem- 
plated or prepared for this emer- 
gency. It is equally clear that all 
classes in the country, who had 
anything to lose, regarded it with 
dismay. The zealous Puritans 
alone regarded it with satisfaction ; 
and probably if a dissolution could 
have taken place, this later policy 
of the Long Parliament would 
have been defeated. Dr Gardiner 
declares that in 1642 it had ceased 
to represent the people. 

In judging the statesmanship 
which led to the civil war, wisdom 
after the event is not very precious. 
Putting results out of sight as 
much as possible, the conduct of 
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the chief agents at that time may 
fairly be tested by these questions : 
What beneficial consequences to 
the cause of public liberty could 
possibly accrue from civil strife? 
and if any sacrifices were necessary 
in order to avoid it, were they of 
such a character as to render the 
risks and perils of war a reasonable 
alternative? Unless these ques- 
tions can be answered favourably 
to the Long Parliament, the events 
of this period seem to illustrate 
the truth that public liberties are 
never in such peril as when their 
self-constituted champions are in 
the heyday of success. When once 
the sword had been drawn, it was 
vain to expect it to be sheathed till 
experience showed which sword 
was the sharper. The probability 
is that the Parliament expected a 
very speedy termination of hostili- 
ties in their favour. Even if there 
had been, they would have intro- 
duced into the work of national 
reorganisation a new and powerful 
factor to be reckoned with—viz., 
an armed and victorious force, It 
is not creditable to the sagacity of 
the leaders that they should have 
been ready to face with so much 
levity the perils of a situation so 
created. Two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, mutually jealous of each 
other, and each of them swayed 
by a majority which events would 
render fleeting and fickle, if they 
found it impossible to establish a 
modus vivendi with a king whom 
they had successfully weakened 
and discredited, would find it far 
harder to control a victorious army 
and its leaders. In the excite- 
ment of those times, when every 
sect of religious and political opin- 
ion was inflamed with intolerance 
and mutual animosity, a victorious 
force with arms in its hands, and 
trained in the use of them, would 
necessarily be a most terrible addi- 
tion to the national perplexities. 
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It would be sure to have its own 
views and interests. If a Royalist 
army had prevailed, the legislation 
of 1641 might have been imper- 
illed, and the contest with prero- 
gative would have to be postponed, 
and probably fought over again 
under far worse conditions. If, 
on the other hand, their own 
army prevailed, what chance was 
there of its deferring to the 
authority of such an unknown 
and unconstitutional body as an 
indissoluble House of Commons ? 
The perils of victory were in 
fact, and ought to have been 
foreseen to be, as bad or worse 
than the perils of defeat. The 
policy of exchanging subjection to 
a sovereign, which recent events 
had shown to be, for the time at 
all events, merely nominal, and 
which could not, in any reasonable 
probability, again become seriously 
burdensome, for relations to an 
armed force which there would be 
no possibility of adjusting, in case 
of difference, satisfactorily to them- 
selves, was one from which wise 
and far-seeing leaders would have 
shrunk, unless there were influ- 
ences at work which upset the 
balance of their judgment or con- 
trolled their decisions. 

What those influences were are 
not far to seek. They were the 
joint influences of terror and fanati- 
cism., Of terror, because in the 
course of the struggle the leaders 
of the Parliament had brought 
themselves within the fangs of the 
law of treason, and dreaded either 
a dissolution or a reaction from 
the high pressure of feeling which 
had returned the existing House. 
Of fanaticism, because the House 
was largely leavened with the Puri- 
tan element, men who belonged to 
that class of stern and unbending 
devotees many of whom had recent- 
ly quitted the English shores and 
sought the free exercise of their re- 
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ligion in the wilds of America, who 
were burning with fanatical hatred 
to royalty and Episcopacy, and 
whose animosity had been roused to 
a white heat by the proceedings 
of Laud and the Star-chamber. 
They could not shake themselves 
free of their ancient terror of the 
Crown ; they could not believe that 
prerogative had fallen ; they lived 
in an atmosphere of preternatural 
suspicion, such as Carlyle has de- 
scribed in the days of the French 
Revolution — suspicion only too 
well founded perhaps—of army 
plots, foreign alliances, projected 
violence. It is not very wonderful 
that they did not grasp the truth 
of the situation, and that in seek- 
ing to preserve themselves from 
perils which were not so real and 
urgent as they believed, they 
rushed into far worse perils than 
any which their most heated sus- 
picions had imagined and exagger- 
ated. In fairness to the parlia- 
mentary leaders of that time, it 
must be recollected that they were 
not trained men of affairs, that 
they had all their lives been ex- 
cluded from them by the then 
political system. Without experi- 
ence in government and of its re- 
sponsibilities, they suddenly found 
all power in their hands. They 
misused it with disastrous results, 
and our object is not so much to 
blame them for it as to show the 
extent of that misuse, and to 
appreciate the extent of their 
responsibility. 

The value of Dr Gardiner’s 
book and of the immense labour 
which he must have devoted to 
the subject, on which it may be 
presumed he has said the last 
word, or finally summed up the 
facts (in the absence of any new 
and unexpected disclosures), lies 
in this, that the truth of the 
situation is thereby made patent 
to us, and also the extent to 
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which it was misconceived by con- 
temporaries. The cardinal fact 
of that situation was that the 
king’s government when the Long 
Parliament met was level with the 
ground. How it was brought there 
is very clearly demonstrated in 
this admirable history. As every 
one knows, the scheme which, 
after a long course of impolitic 
manceuvres, eventually brought it 
down, was the attempt in 1637 to 
introduce the English Prayer-book, 
Church services, and government 
into Scotland. Dr Gardiner at- 
tributes Charles’s adoption of it 
neither to his love of despotism nor 
to his love of religion, but to a love 
of order and uniformity, and to 
sheer ignorance of mankind. But 
the moment he tried to put it in 
force he was confronted by the 
whole strength of Scottish Puritan- 
ism and Scottish national feeling. 
To meet this opposition he was 
as usual wholly unprepared. Mil- 
itary force he had none. He 
relied upon his regal right to be 
obeyed, and in good faith expect- 
ed passive obedience. Probably 
neither he nor Laud had the 
slightest idea of the stern and 
determined enthusiasm of opposi- 
tion with which their policy in 
Scotland would be confronted by 
a whole people. The riots at 
Edinburgh and the general sub- 
scription to the Covenant soon 
undeceived them. The claim of 
the king “to cast the religion of 
his subjects in the mould which 
seemed fairest in his eyes was met 
by the stern denial of his right to 
meddle with religion at all.” It 
was the beginning of the end. It 
accentuated and completed the 
fall of his government in England. 
The portraits of Vandyke, who 
died in 1642, probably represent 
him at this period of his career, 
when difficulties, and perhaps de- 
spair, surrounded him with gloom, 
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and before he was involved in all 
the terrible emergencies of actual 
war. The introduction of Went- 
worth on the scene, his policy for 
the reduction of Scotland, the 
declaration of the Scottish Cov- 
enanters that their Church and 
religion should be settled by their 
own Assembly and not by the 
king, all pointed to an irrepar- 
able breach. Kingly authority 
had fallen in Scotland, and the 
same fate awaited it in England. 
The breach between king and 
nation was even more conspicu- 
ously of a religious character in 
the northern kingdom than in the 
southern. It was a Presbyterian 
revolution in Scotland, in which 
an absentee sovereign was con- 
fronted by the whole body of 
Presbyterian preachers and people, 
who were determined that neither 
king nor any other secular author- 
ity should modify either their 
ceremonies or their creed, and 
who believed as intensely as Israel 
of old that they lived under a 
theocratic rather than a mon- 
archical government. The ques- 
tion raised, and the circumstances 
under which it was raised, in- 
volved the very foundation of 
political order in both kingdoms. 
Here was the true commencement 
of the immediate situation with 
which the Long Parliament had to 
deal. Both sides appealed to arms. 
The Scots had strong sympathy 
amongst Charles’s English sub- 
jects. There was, however, a deep 
reluctance on both sides to face 
the perils which equally awaited 
victory or defeat. The Scots had 
no wish to extend or conduct their 
controversy with the king so as to 
include the English nation in the 
struggle. Charles had no money, 
and his men could not be kept 
together for any length of time. 
Accordingly, the pacification at 
Berwick was patched up; but the 
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course of events showed that the 
king would never reconcile himself 
to Presbyterianism or rescind the 
Acts in favour of Episcopacy, to 
which the Scottish people were so 
resolutely opposed. 

It was in this perplexity that in 
1639 Wentworth at last became 
supreme in Charles’s English coun- 
cils. His policy was that Scotland 
must be ruled directly from Eng- 
land. Further, he insisted, in 
order to strengthen the hands of 
the English Government, that the 
king should again, after an interval 
of ten years, have recourse to his 
Parliament. A parliamentary grant 
was wanted, and the Government 
needed to have its hands strength- 
ened to cope with the urgent dif- 
ficulties raised by Scottish discon- 
tent. Accordingly, the Short Par- 
liament was opened on the 13th 
April 1640. It was evidently in- 
tended as an experiment. Prerog- 
ative, if it did not finally recognise 
that it was unequal to the task be- 
fore it, at least desired the strength 
which parliamentary co-operation 
would afford. Petitions complain- 
ing of grievances at once flowed in 
from the counties. Pym assumed 
the leadership, formulated demands 
which would have broken up the 
Church system which Charles and 
Laud had established during the 
intermission of Parliaments, and 
unfolded with vigour the long 
catalogue of political grievances. 
Charles, on the other hand, wanted 
money and support in his over- 
whelming difficulties with Scot- 
land, and angrily demanded that 
these should be given at once, and 
grievances postponed till the win- 
ter. The Commons, on the other 
hand, replied that, till the question 
of their liberties was settled, and 
the right of the Crown to take 
their money was finally decided, 
they knew not whether they had 
anything to give or not. This 
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was the spirit in which Crown 
and representatives met, while the 
Scottish difficulty was hourly in- 
creasing in magnitude. 

On the 5th May this Parliament 
of three weeks was dissolved. The 
dissolution was notice to all the 
world that Charles had resolved 
to rely on what he considered his 
ancient prerogatives, and to make 
one more effort to overcome his 
difficulties and govern his king- 
doms without the aid of Parlia- 


ments. It was the crisis of his 
career. He resolved to make the 
attempt. The chances were all 


against him, with this additional 
difficulty in his way, that, short as 
the life of this Parliament had been, 
it had focussed the national dis- 
content, had arrested the national 
attention, and had authoritatively 
appealed for national support in 
what was practically its struggle 
for power with the king. In spite 
of all the perplexity and peril in 
which he was placed, the king re- 
solved to make what we can all of 
us see now, and what the leaders 
of that day ought to have known, 
was a final and desperate attempt. 
If he failed to carry on the gov- 
ernment without parliamentary 
support, the effect of this abrupt 
dissolution and of the enforced 
summoning of a new Parliament 
would be tantamount to an admis- 
sion that Parliament was supreme, 
and that he was wholly unable 
to carry on the government with- 
out it. 

Exactly six months rolled by, 
and it was found that the attempt 
had failed utterly and completely. 
Prerogative was powerless to deal 
with the unexampled difficulties 
which had arisen, and a new Par- 
liament was summoned from sheer 
necessity and to prevent public 
confusion. During those six 
months the last attempt to govern 
without the Commons was made. 
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The City of London was ordered 
to pay ship-money; but in the 
whole City only one man was found 
to pay it. The policy adopted was 
that of Strafford, “to go on with 
a vigorous war with the Scots, 
loose and absolved from all rules 
of government.” Dr Gardiner 
doubts whether in this policy 
there was any settled plan for an 
Irish occupation of England. He 
thinks that to the end Strafford 
underrated the forces opposed to 
him. That there was a suggestion 
of bringing over an Irish army is 
clear, and it increased the hatred 
of which Strafford was the object 
from the date of the dissolution 
of the Short Parliament. If Straf- - 
ford’s policy had succeeded during 
these six months, and he himself 
had returned from Scotland at the 
head of a victorious army, a mili- 
tary despotism would have been 
the result as long as England would 
have endured it. The effect of his 
presence at the king’s Council 
was to widen the breach between 
Charles and both nations. The 
question at stake was whether 
Strafford’s system of Government 
should succeed, a Government by 
prerogative, unrestrained by law, 
except when the law was on its 
side. All the odds were against 
it. The want of money was one 
insuperable difficulty, the hesita- 
tion of Charles was another, the 
rashness of the Earl was a third, 
the inefficiency of his military 
forces was a fourth. Tumults 
arose, and before the month of May 
was out, the Court was despond- 
ent, and the Ear! of Bristol advised 
a fresh Parliament. Strafford was 
deaf to the suggestion; but gout 
and other diseases were enfeebling 
both him and his authority, and 
the growing demoralisation of the 
Court was shown by the constant 
betrayal of his counsels, Soldiers 


were breaking out into mutiny ; 
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the Court of King’s Bench, which 
had so long been a prop to the 
king’s authority, was failing him ; 
the king himself was without either 
self-reliance or popular support. 
Spain, France, Denmark, and the 
Pope, all refused their assistance ; 
some from imperfect sympathy, 
others from reluctance to incur 
the hostility of an inevitable Par- 
liament. Then came the petition 
of the gentlemen of Yorkshire 
against the violence and billeting 
of the soldiers. The Scots felt 
that their risk of incurring national 
resistance by invasion of England 
was daily growing less. During 
the Short Parliament the popular 
leaders (ix. 116) opened communi- 
cations with some of the Scottish 
Commissioners, asking them to lay 
their grievances before the Com- 
mons. Prior to their invasion 
secret messages had been renewed 
between them. The Scots asked 
for a definite understanding with 
the English nobility, an extension 
of their Covenant into England, an 
engagement from some principal 
persons that they would join the 
invading army or send money for 
its support. The peers refused 
to commit treason, but promised 
to stand by them in a legal and 
honourable way. Lord Savile, 
however, forged (ix. 179) their 
signatures to a document which 
promised all that was desired. The 
invasion proceeded, welcomed by 
a large part of the king’s subjects, 
regarded with indifference by the 
rest. “ Everywhere there was 
lukewarmness and ill-will.” The 
policy of the Scots was, while 
observing respectful language to 
Charles, to obtain redress from his 
Parliament. It was to Parliament 
and not to the king that their ap- 
peal was made. The result of the 
invasion may be given in Strafford’s 
own words: “ Pity me,” he wrote 
to his bosom friend, Sir George 
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Radcliffe (ix. 195), “for never 
came any man to so lost a business. 
The army altogether necessitous, 
and unprovided of all necessaries. 
That part which I bring now with 
me from Durham the worst I ever 
saw. Our horse all cowardly; the 
country from Berwick to York in 
the power of the Scots ; an univer- 
sal affright in all; a general dis- 
affection to the king’s service, none 
sensible of his dishonour. In one 
word, here alone to fight with all 
these evils, without any one to 
help. God of His goodness deliver 
me out of this the greatest evil of 
my life.” Despair could hardly be 
expressed in language more pointed 
and emphatic. And, as Dr Gardi- 
ner remarks, “he spoke truly. Not 
the scaffold and the raging crowd 
thirsting for his blood were the 
worst of evils,” 

In this position of affairs the 
demand for a Parliament, which 
under the circumstances meant the 
transfer of sovereign authority, 
grew. Certain peers and common- 
ers met in London at the end of 
August and signed a petition to 
the king, in pursuance of their 
promise to the Scots, reciting 
grievances, and demanding peace 
and the punishment of the king’s 
advisers. Charles, in his extrem- 
ity, had already sent to his Council 
in London for its advice as to 
what should be done if the Scots 
should disregard his shattered 
army and march upon London. : 
It proposed a Great Council of 
the peers, and the fortification of 
Plymouth as “a last place of 
refuge for the king.” The Great 
Council met at York. Pym at 
this time published the petition 
to the king for a Parliament ; 
probably the first attempt to enlist 
public and general opinion in sup- 
port of a particular policy. The 
chief features of this critical 
month of September were the 
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auswer to the Scottish invasion, 
the strong sympathy in the south 
with the invaders, the spread of 
Puritanical feeling and of the 
“defacing of churches,” the in- 
creasing demand for a Parliament, 
the increasing distraction of the 
king. In October came the Treaty 
of Ripon and the confession to 
the Scottish Commissioners of 
Lord Savile’s forgery. The 
treaty provided for indemnity to 
the Scots, the later instalments of 
money to be provided by Parlia- 
ment. The Great Council was then 
broken up. It had forced on the 
treaty and put a stop to the war. 
It had saved Charles for the mo- 
ment from Strafford’s policy of 
violence and his own vacillation. 
It was followed immediately by 
the election of the Long Parlia- 
ment, but unfortunately it could 
not bequeath the spirit of modera- 
tion and the sagacity which it had 
itself displayed in a most perilous 
conjunction of affairs. 

The date of the meeting of the 
Long Parliament, under all the 
circumstances, is the true date of 
the final overthrow of royal pre- 
rogative as it had been established 
after the Wars of the Roses, and had 
been wielded by the Tudors. The 
final attempt to assert it had been 
made and had failed. Power had 
passed from the Crown to the Par- 
liament. Charles was confronted 
by circumstances with which he 
was unable to cope, and the reins 
of government had dropped from 
his hands. The new House of 
Commons was free from all re- 
sponsibility in respect of the past: 
it was strong in popular support. 
Peers who had sided against the 
Commons in the Short Parliament 
had become their supporters, and 
it had behind it an armed and dis- 
ciplined force, for if the Crown set 
it at defiance, the road to London 
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was open to the Scots, who had 
appealed to it. To dissolve this 
Parliament as he had dissolved its 
predecessor was not merely to cut 
off supplies ; it would have brought 
the king to ruin, for the Scottish 
army encamped on English soil 
demanded the observance of the 
Treaty of Ripon. Behind the 
House of Commons was the City 
of London, without whose loans 
even Parliament could not raise 
sufficient funds to keep the king’s 
army from disbanding, or induce 
the Scots to withdraw. According 
to Strafford, the Scots were more 
than ever ‘“‘a rod over the king to 
force him to do anything the Puri- 
tan popular humour had a mind 
to,” and would continue to be such, 
unless their requirements should 
arouse national resistance. This 
contingency was improbable ; and 
so the House of Commons, backed 
by the City, and with this rod in 
its hands, held the destinies of 
England in the hollow of its hand. 
The relations between the Scots 
and the City is shown in the vol- 
ume of the State Records for 1640, 
p: 650. The Scots in Northumber- 
land sent word to the Lord Mayor 
and citizens that they need fear no 
interruption of their coal-supply. 
They “ hoped their good brethren 
of Newcastle would not conceive 
amiss of them,” as they had only 
come into England to seek “their 
good king,” with their just petition 
in one hand, and their sword in 
the other to be revenged on their 
enemies who prevented their access 
to him ; but that their brethren of 
the south need fear no injury from 
their presence, for their cause was 
the same. “Only two men they 


would have—viz., His Grace of 
Canterbury and the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland.” 

When Parliament met, it must 
be repeated, Charles was already 
reduced to a position of abject 
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helplessness. | Accordingly, the 
legislative career upon which this 
Parliament embarked was un- 
checked by any regard to royal 
prerogative as he understood it. 
It has met with universal approval 
in later ages, as it was carried with 
almost universal approval by the 
generation of that date. But 
circumstances required that be- 
besides legislation for the redress 
of grievances, Parliament should 
step forward to retrieve the na- 
tional position, and to restore an 
orderly administration of affairs. 
In the work of administration or 
of general supervision and control 
of administration, it was wholly 
inexperienced. Not merely had 
there been long intermission of 
Parliaments, but all through 
James’s reign, and in the early 
years of Charles, their right to 
meddle with “ mysteries of State,” 
as they were called, was success- 
fully resisted. The course of events 
had thrown absolute power into 
their hands, whilst the members 
were unversed in affairs and un- 
skilled in their administration. 
Their political judgment too was 
warped, and amongst the circum- 
stances which tended to commit 
them to a career of violence in- 
stead of a career of steady vindica- 
tion of the law by the law, which 
was their only true policy, and the 
only safety of the kingdom, these 
may be reckoned. First, the spirit 
of exaggeration, very natural and 
excusable, but very disastrous in 
its results. The belief was very 
general, and shared by the leaders, 
that there had been, in Dr Gar- 
diner’s words, ‘“‘a more deliberate 
intention to overturn the constitu- 
tion than had really existed ” (ix. 
226), and that “Laud and Straf- 
ford had been conspiring with Con 
and Rossetti to lay England at 
the feet of the Pope” (p. 227); 
that Protestantism was violently 
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to be suppressed. Second, men’s 
minds were filled with suspicion, 
and as in the days of the French 
Revolution, the smallest incidents 
would arouse a frenzy of panic. 
Third, the members, who had been 
elected in a period of great politi- 
cal excitement, were of a strongly 
Puritanic cast, and in this respect 
represented the extreme rather 
than the general sentiment of the 
country. They probably included 
in their ranks many spirits akin 
to those who had fled to the New 
World to escape royal and epis- 
copal tyranny at home, and were 
burning with hatred alike to the 
king and to Laud, and perhaps 
in an equal degree to Strafford. 
Fourth, the leaders were men who 
had, rightly or wrongly, laid them- 
selves open to charges of treason 
for their correspondence with the 
invading army of Scots, and their 
political judgment was biassed by 
their personal fears ; while the in- 
security of their position incapaci- 
tated them for the task of repress- 
ing their extreme followers, and of 
rescuing from a general overthrow 
the shattered forces of law and 
order. The parliamentary leaders 
were captive to the Mountain from 
the outset of the struggle; not 
one of them could dare to stand 
forward as the Mirabeau of the 
revolution. 

Parliament met on the 3d No- 
vember. On the 9th Strafford 
arrived in London. On the 10th 
he advised the king to accuse the 
parliamentary leaders of treason- 
able relations with the Scots. 
This was the first step in the 
career of violence. The leaders 
met it by an immediate impeach- 
ment of himself, drawing up an 
accusation in a few minutes (ix, 
234), which it was originally 
intended should result from an 
inquiry extending over weeks. 
Strafford’s arrest, which imme- 
3H 
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diately followed, meant the fall 
of the king’s government in name, 
as it had already fallen in reality. 
A remonstrance from the Irish 
Parliament, now hostile to Straf- 
ford, followed, and Charles ac- 
knowledged that an investigation 
was inevitable. 

Meanwhile Pym was suggesting 
that the cost of the armies should 
be defrayed by confiscation of the 
property of the authors of the 
mischief ; a cry was being raised 
for the overthrow of Episcopacy 
and the Prayer-book, and the in- 
troduction of the Scottish Cove- 
nant; and the Scottish Commis- 
sioners negotiated their business 
with the English Parliament, the 
king being turned out of the room 
whilst the discussion proceeded 
(p. 238). Charles’s ministers fled 
whilst Prynne and Burton, the 
Puritan victims, entered London 
in triumph. 

Not a voice was raised in sup- 
port of the fallen Government. 
On the question of impeaching 
Strafford and the Lord- Keeper 
Finch, of condemning ship-money, 
of defensive measures against the 
Catholics, the House was practi- 
cally unanimous. In December 
Laud was impeached, and‘ thrown 
into the Tower. Shortly after- 
wards the church services were 
violently interrupted, and _ the 
ecclesiastical domination of past 
years discarded. A petition from 
the City of London demanding the 
abolition of Episcopacy, however, 
was the signal for discord in the 
Parliament. An episcopal, not a 
Royalist, party was thus early be- 
ginning to show itself. The unan- 
imity of opposition to Laudian 
coercion did not survive the fall 
of the Laudian authority. The 
tyranny of the sects, the feeling 
that presbyter was but the old 
priest writ large, the revolt against 
church desecration, and the im- 
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pious practices which religious or 
irreligious excitement was creat- 
ing, led to the growth of party. 
The Root-and-Branch party might 
take up what was supposed to be 
the cause of the masses, religious 
disorder and civil turbulence. The 
country gentlemen and the edu- 
cated classes, firm as they had 
been against aggression by Crown 
and bishops, had no sympathy with 
Puritanism, and before all things 
desired a reign of law and order. 
The ‘inflexible party,” as it 
was called, had it all its own way 
in the Strafford impeachment. 
That party, says Dr Gardiner, was 
not the party of Pym and Hamp- 
den (ix. 329). Pym _ evidently 
desired to bring the impeachment 
to a legal determination by a con- 
viction for high treason; but to 
the mass of his followers the death 
of Strafford (in the Earl of Essex’s 
phrase, ‘stone dead hath no 
fellow”) was the object aimed at. 
Despairing of a conviction before 
the House of Lords, the Commons 
voted by a majority of three to 
one that Strafford was a traitor— 
i.e., had endeavoured to subvert 
the fundamental laws of England. 
The clamour of the House of 
Commons was backed by a growing 
excitement in the City. Twenty 
thousand Londoners called for his 
execution. ‘ Noclearer evidence of 
the depth of feeling against Straf- 
ford,” says Dr Gardiner (ix. 347), 
“can be found than in the fact 
that the two ecclesiastical parties 
agreed upon a compromise in the 
face of the existing danger. Hamp- 
den and Falkland came to an under- 
standing that Episcopacy should 
be reformed and not abolished.” 
Tumults occurred at Westminster, 
which of course were organised 
As the peers assembled the mob 
shrieked for justice and execution. 
The riot was not the work of the 
ordinary populace. All authorities 
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concur in stating (p. 350) that 
merchants and shopkeepers con- 
stituted the bulk of those by 
whom the outcry was raised. The 
“inflexible party” were carrying 
the day. Pym might struggle 
against the conversion of the im- 
peachment into an Act of Attainder. 
He might struggle against applying 
force to the king instead of per- 
suasion. If he did, he was 
worsted. The next day, instead 
of merchants and shopkeepers, a 
rougher mob, armed with swords 
and clubs, filled Palace Yard. At 
the same time a general protesta- 
tion was resorted to by the Pro- 
testant Lords and the Commons, 
and the clergy and citizens of 
London were invited to sign it, 
and thus form “a general associa- 
tion to oppose the machinations of 
the Court” (p. 356). Whatever 
may have been those machinations, 
either in fact or in the eye of 
the preternatural suspicions which 
filled the air, the fact was that the 
real position to which the Crown 
had now become reduced was one 
of intense anxiety for the personal 
safety of the king and queen. 
On the 8th May the Attainder 
Bill passed the Lords, whilst Lon- 
don was a prey to the wildest 
panic. It was believed that the 
French, who in reality preferred 
the friendship of the English 
Parliament to that of the English 
king, had seized the Channel 
Islands, and a cry was raised to 
lodge the king and queen in the 
Tower. On the 9th May, all day 
long, the street in front of White- 
hall was blocked by a shouting 
multitude, and the violence was 
such that at nine in the evening 
Charles yielded hi& compliance. 
It is said that the Constable of 
the Tower had given his assurance 
that, otherwise, he would have 
ordered Strafford’s execution with- 
out it. In the end the execution 
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of Strafford represented the tri- 
umph of violence. Whatever the 
excuses for it, it was not worth 
while. He was broken by disease, 
and his whole system of politics a 
failure. He could never have given 
further trouble while living, but 
his death led directly to civil war. 

Side by side with the assent to 
the Attainder Bill must be placed 
the assent to the bill for the con- 
tinuance of the Parliament. The 
latter meant that the House of 
Commons was to be constituted a 
permanent body in the State; the 
king was to abdicate the authority 
to appeal from it to the constitu- 
encies, and so consult all his sub- 
jects in the manner provided by 
the constitution ; the constituencies 
themselves were to be deprived of 
their right periodically to elect 
fresh representatives, and of that 
supervision over the members 
which the prospect of a general 
election gives. 

The two measures combined, one 
dooming to death the Minister for 
most of whose actions Charles 
knew himself to be responsible, 
and who had come to London on 
the royal assurance of safety ; the 
other establishing in permanent 
session a body known to be hostile 
to himself, and which might in 
time become equally distrusted by 
the constituencies, proved beyond 
all question that for the time 
being prerogatives had ceased to 
be capable of active exercise. The 
day on which these two measures 
were passed is the day of the 
greatest humiliation which the 
Crownof England everexperienced. 
The proud monarchy of the Tudors 
was rolled in the dust; nor did 
there appear to be any chance of 
its revival. The complete absence 
at this time of anything in the 
shape of a Royalist party is shown 
conclusively by the fact that Hyde 
and Falkland assented to the bill 
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preventing the dissolution of Par- 
liament without its own consent 
as thoroughly as Pym and Hamp- 
den. Bishop Williams seems to 
have been alive to its importance, 
and implored the king to reject it. 
Charles, whose whole soul was pre- 
occupied and agonised by the ap- 
proaching death of Strafford, reject- 
ed his advice, without seeing that 
such a bill involved a complete sur- 
render to parliamentary supremacy 
of the prerogatives which, eclipsed 
as they were, he still prized as 
divine. “I may live to do you a 
kindness,” said Dorset to the king, 
“but you can do me none.” “ Will 
it be possible,” asked Williams, 
“for your truest lieges to do you 
service more?” 

From this date it would seem 
to be incontestable that whatever 
vestige of authority may be sup- 
posed to have remained in the 
king’s hands after the meeting 
of Parliament finally disappeared, 
and that the responsibility for the 
peace and good government of the 
country was vested elsewhere. 
The power of the House of Com- 
mons was supreme, and the king 
had no resources, moral or mate- 
rial, which enabled him to cope 
with it. It lay with the House to 
shape the new government of Eng- 
land, and to adjust the relations 
of Parliament to the Crown abso- 
lutely in such manner as it deemed 
conducive to the public welfare, 
and consistent with the ancient 
dignity of a throne which it had 
no intention to subvert. By a 
wise and moderate use of its vic- 
tory it might have conferred last- 
ing advantages on the nation, and 


have earned for itself a lasting re- 
nown. Instead of that, it abused 
its victory, and, under the joint 
influences of terror and fanaticism, 
in presence of a spirit of violence 
which it did nothing to control, 
it neglected the duties which its 
newly acquired power involved, 
did its utmost to trample on the 
king, stimulated rather than re- 
strained sectarian excitement, and 
provoked a determined opposition. 
The sequel, which it would take 
another article to elucidate, showed 
that it had no definite scheme of 
government which it wished to 
establish, and no definite ecclesi- 
astical polity on which it was 
agreed. In such circumstances, as 
was natural, the few who possessed 
a resolute purpose carried the day, 
and those were the men who were 
inspired with a fanatical hatred to 
the king and an equally fanatical 
resolve to rivet on the nation the 
yoke of Puritanism. The astonish- 
ing part of the transaction is, that 
they have in recent years been 
regarded as the zealots of liberty, 
and that the armed opposition 
which their tyranny excited has 
been attributed to a corresponding 
zeal for absolute monarchy. The 
civil war and all its atrocities and 
suffering were the direct result of 
the Puritanic outburst. Throne, 
Parliament, and all the liberties of 
Englishmen were swept away by 
its deluge ; and when the violence 
subsided, when, as it were, the 
waters had receded, Throne, Par- 
liament, Church, and Constitution 
reappeared in 1660 exactly as they 
stood in 1641, the year before that 
civil war had begun. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Tue scene that presented itself 
to Lord Wartlebury and Dr Man- 
sell on entering the ladies’ saloon 
was quite inexplicable. They 
could see at a glance that some- 
thing had gone wrong there, but 
there was no sign of violence, 
nothing to account for the scream. 

Miss Somers stood in the door- 
way of her cabin, her plain benev- 
olent face full of consternation ; 
Gertrude in evening dress—as 
they all were—stood in the middle 
of the saloon, her hands pressed 
convulsively to her breast, her 
eyes staring, her cheeks pale, 
her lips still parted as when 
she uttered that one cry, gaz- 
ing like one horror-stricken at 
Mr Lawrence Soames, who had 
apparently staggered up against 
the woodwork of the ship, and 
was leaning there as if for support, 
with a face no less pale than Ger- 
trude’s, and a general appearance 
and expression of bewilderment 
about him difficult to depict. 

He was, however, the first to 
recover himself. ‘It seems,” he 
said, turning to Lord Wartlebury, 
“‘there’s been some mistake here.” 

Lord Wartlebury looked at Ger- 
trude for an explanation. 

“That man,” she gasped—“ is 
not— my—husband ! ” 

“What!” Dr Mansell ejacu- 
lated. 

“ How——” Lord Wartlebury 
faltered. 

“Oh, what does it all mean?” 
Miss Somers exclaimed, coming 
forward as she spoke. 

“Well, it means,” Mr Soames 
said sarcastically, shaking himself 
together and lounging away from 
the woodwork—“it means, so far 


as I can make it out, that I’ve got 
among a set of staring—lunatics.” 

Hereupon Lord Wartlebury in- 
stantly recovered himself also. 
“T am afraid there has been an 
unfortunate mistake,” he said, with 
his usual dignified precision. “I 
think, sir, if you have no objec- 
tion, we had better ask the ladies 
kindly to excuse us. I have an 
explanation to offer you, and an 
apology to make,” with which he 
led the way back to the great 
saloon. 

The scene that followed is in- 
describable. Mr Soames was natu- 
rally enraged. At first he thought 
himself the victim of an elaborate 
practical joke, and he was not to 
be mollified even when he found 
that his host and the doctor were 
as much sold as himself, as he 
phrased it. ‘“ Why the devil didn’t 
you ask to see my papers?” he 
roared at them. 

This very proper precaution had 
never occurred to them, because 
no doubt of his identity had ever 
entered their minds. 

To do Mr Lawrence Soames jus- 
tice, however, after the first burst 
of indignation, and after Lord 
Wartlebury had sufficiently abased 
himself, going so far in his anx- 
iety to show contrition and make 
amends as to swear eternal friend- 
ship with Mr Soames, and promise 
the use of his interest in the con- 
sular service or any other branch 
of the legislature, to him and to 
his heirs for ever ; also—I must 
mention it — after a satisfying 
share of a bottle of champagne, 
he began to be genial again. He 
was even immensely tickled when 

he thought over all that had 
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occurred—the way he had been 
chased from place to place by a 
lovely lady, captured by a peer of 
the realm, carried off in a floating 
palace, and guarded by an eminent 
physician, without once suspecting 
the object of all this care and 
attention! It was all too funny, 
really ; and when the story came 
to be told, it was evident that the 
laugh would not be at his expense 
at all events. And after all, he 
had lost nothing by the mistake. 
On the contrary, he had made a 
powerful friend, and had had a very 
good time. And now, if his lord- 
ship would be good enough to put 
him on shore at Malta, he would 
be able to catch the very steamer 
on which he had taken his passage 
for ’Frisco, when she touched 
there, and might then go on his 
way rejoicing, certainly none the 
worse for his novel experience— 
which was accordingly done. 

He was a common-looking fellow, 
without the faintest resemblance 
to Leslie Somers in the face; but 
he was about the same height; 
his hair was the same colour, and 
grew in the same way; and he 
happened to have been wearing 
much the same sort of summer 
tweed suit: all of which, with the 
circumstance of his leaving Trew- 
port station at the time he did, 
accounted for the mistake. The 
difficulty now was how to repair 
it. The Star was of course headed 
home immediately, but what pre- 
cious time had been lost! Poor 
Gertrude sat on deck all day long 
and half the night, with her hands 
before her, thinking. She was 
very quiet and very patient, but 
seemed to dislike to be spoken to. 
Dr Mansell distracted her a little 
by reading to her, while Lord 
Wartlebury tried to comfort Miss 
Somers, who was naturally nearly 
as anxious on her brother’s account 
as his wife was. On arriving in 


London, the case was at once put 
into the hands of competent de- 
tectives, as all now felt it should 
have been at first. Gertrude went 
with Miss Somers to see if any- 
thing had yet been heard of her 
husband at his home or chambers, 
but both were still closed and 
deserted. The house especially 
looked blank and dreary, like a 
face without eyes, with all the 
blinds down; she wished she had 
not seen it. Having done all that 
there was to be done in London, 
she went at once to Trewport to 
see her boy. She arrived late one 
afternoon, and walked down from 
the station, leaving her luggage to 
be sent for, there being no vehicles 
sent to meet trains from that 
primitive place unless specially 
ordered, a precaution she had 
neglected, wishing to see how her 
boy had fared in her absence, as 
she might exactly, if she took the 
household by surprise, giving them 
no time for preparation. 

It was a lovely afternoon, but 
sultry, and she found all the doors 
and windows wide open, and the 
sunblinds still drawn. No one 
appeared to be about, so she 
walked into the hall and looked 
round. It seemed smaller than 
when she had last seen it, and felt 
strange. 

The drawing-room door was ajar, 
and she went in there. A gaunt 
figure sprang from a couch with a 
glad cry. 

“ Gertrude !” 

* Leslie ! ” 

And in a moment they were 
locked in each other’s arms. 

And then they looked at each 
other, and each found the other so 
sadly changed, that both wept, and 
fervently embraced again. 

Leslie had a foot and hand all 
bandaged and could not stand. 

*“ What is it, dear?” she asked. 

“The cause of a great deal of 
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misery, I am afraid,” he answered, 
and then he told his story. 

It was Lawrence Soames she had 
seen in the distance walking away 
from her, for it seemed that after 
having tied her up to the telegraph 
post that morning, Leslie had only 
wandered off some two or three 
hundred yards or so into the brack- 
en behind her. It was a perfect 
jungle-growth of weed and fern ; 
he could not see what he was setting 
his feet on, and all at once, to his 
horror, he felt himself slip through. 
He grasped convulsively at the 
weeds about him, but they came 
up by the roots, and only served to 
break his fall,—which was some- 
thing, however, as- otherwise he 
must have dropped a dead weight 
some thirty feet or more, into a 
sort of gully or rift in the heath, 
the presence of which nothing in- 
dicated until you were in it. As 
it was, he fell heavily enough upon 
stones in the dry bed of a torrent, 
and became insensible at once. 
When he came to himself, it was 
evening. He was lying on some 
sheepskins on the floor of a rude 
hut. There was a wood-fire in one 
corner, with a hole in the roof above 
it for the smoke to go through, but 
most of it preferred to go out by 
the door. Over the fire stood a 
creature scarcely human in appear- 
ance, stirring something that sim- 
mered in a large pot, with a stick. 
It was a man apparently, but he 
was more like a huge monkey. He 
had short misshapen legs, long 
body, broad at the shoulders, with 
great depth of chest betokening 
strength, abnormally long arms 
upon which the muscles stood up 
suggestively, and small grizzled 
head looking out of all proportion 
to the rest of the body, with close- 
cropped hair standing up on end 
all over it as a monkey’s grows. 
Leslie expected to see a hideous 
face when the creature turned, but 
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the face was not hideous. It was 
animal beyond a doubt, but with a 
sensitive expressive mouth and a 
pair of soft brown eyes, speaking 
and pathetic as a stag’s. The 
animal idea was suggested by the 
short flat nose and “long upper-lip, 
while the human being appeared 
in the whole expression of the face, 
which was gentle and caressing, 
wanting in something certainly,— 
and at first Leslie could not imagine 
what it was,—but still intelligent, 
though the intelligence was assur- 
edly not of a high order. There 
was nothing extraordinary about 
his dress, which was such as was 
worn by many of the poorer shep- 
herds on the heath; and this, to- 
gether with the sheepskin bed, 
rightly suggested his occupation 
to Leslie. 

When he came to himself, the 
shepherd’s back was turned to him 
as he tended the pot, and he did 
not therefore see that Leslie had 
recovered. 

“Did you carry me here your- 
self?” the latter asked. “I think 
you could carry an ox in those 
arms of yours, O son of Milo!” 

But the man took no notice. 
had evidently not heard. 

“ Hi!” Leslie called, with the 
same result, “ Stone - deaf, I 
suppose,” he muttered to himself, 
then tried to rise, but fell back 
again on the skins with a groan. 
He thought every bone in his body 
was broken, and he lay there suffer- 
ing, not daring to make another 
effort, for some time. 

At last, however, the mild-eyed 
monster turned to look at him, 
and seeing he was sensible, came 
forward with a pleased smile, 
flourishing his pot-stick, and mak- 
ing every sort of pantomimic de- 
monstration of delight, but without 
uttering asyllable. Leslie shouted 
at him, and he evidently saw that 
he had done so, for his counte- 
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nance sobered down to the saddest 
expression possible, and he shook 
his head vehemently several times, 
without, however, opening his 
mouth, or making any sort of 
sound. Leslie rolled his head 
despairingly on his _ sheepskin 
pillow, and groaned aloud. He 
had taken in the situation at a 
glance. The shepherd was a deaf- 
mute, amiable, ignorant, and semi- 
imbecile probably, and he himself 
was at his mercy, a helpless pris- 
oner, unable to communicate with 
his jailer at present, and until he 
could do so, cut off from his friends. 
Doubtless they would search for 
him, and discover him in time, 
but the thought of his wife’s 
anxiety and suspense was terrible. 
He noticed that the day was 
waning, and for a moment won- 
dered what they were doing not to 
have found him already, then sud- 
deniy he remembered Gertrude’s 
position when he left her. She 
might remain for days tied up on 
that lonely spot, and never a soul 
come by that way to rescue her. 
True, she might be seen by a 
passing train. Then he thought 
of the boy, the trains and the boy, 
and saw all the awful things that 
might happen, and in an agony 
of mind struggled to his feet and 
staggered forward, only, however, 
to fall fainting at the first step, 
and so to:lose his one chance of 
immediate deliverance ; for while 
he was still insensible Lord Wartle- 
bury’s men came across the deaf 
and dumb shepherd standing at 
the door of his hut, but not being 
able to make anything of the cne, 
did not think of searching the 
other, and went their way. For 
several days Leslie lay on that 
sheepskin bed, unable to move. 
He had no bones broken, as it 
happened, but he was _ terribly 


bruised and shaken, and one ankle 
was badly dislocated. 


It was 
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from this that he suffered most. 
It became swollen and inflamed 
for want of proper attention, and 
the result was fever and delirium 
doubtless, for time passed, he was 
sure, of which he could render no 
account to himself. He knew the 
sun was setting one evening, and 
almost immediately after he saw 
it rising again, yet he had not 
slept, and there were mornings 
when at daylight the shepherd 
crumbled bread into broth, and 
gave it to him for breakfast, as 
was his wont before he went to 
his work, and made tea in the 
evening directly afterwards, as it 
seemed to Leslie’s imagination. 
His reason, however, warned him 
that he must have lost all con- 
sciousness of time in the interval. 
During one of his awakenings he 
found that the shepherd had 
brought a sick sheep into the hut 
to be nursed, and Leslie was 
amused to see the way he divided 
his attention between the two. 
He rather thought himself the 
favourite patient, but it was diffi- 
cult to decide, for the uncouth 
nurse was tenderness itself to 
both—too tender, in fact, as far 
as Leslie was concerned ; for the 
latter began to be sure that the 
shepherd liked to have him there, 
and was doing his best to hide 
him, instead of making his pres- 
ence known, or doing anything 
to enable him to communicate 
with the village. The very first 
day he wrote to his wife, on a 
leaf of his pocket-book, and gave 
the slip to the shepherd with some 
money, making signs for him to 
take both. The shepherd looked 
first at one, then at the other, as 
he held them in either hand, 
smiled, and went out. Some hours 
later he returned with brandy and 
fresh provisions, proving that he 
had been to the village and spent 
the money. Leslie showed him 
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another leaf of his pocket-book, 
trying to find out what he had 
done with the first. The man 
seemed to understand, for he made 
a backward gesture over his 
shoulder towards the door with 
his thumb, and nodded several 
times significantly ; but what the 
pantomime signified, except that 
he was satisfied with himself, 
Leslie could not determine. Even- 
tually, however, he became sure 
that the note’ had not been de- 
livered, as no result followed. 
Happily, as it happened, he had 
soon hit upon an expedient which 
brought some relief to his anxiety 
on his wife’s account. He was a 
good draughtsman, and he did a 
clever sketch in his pocket-book of 
the scene as he had left her, the 
railway line and the surroundings, 
as well as he could recollect them, 
and the slight girlish figure tied 
up to the telegraph-post. This he 
gave to the shepherd, and pointed 
to the door. The man looked at 
the sketch with knitted brows at- 
tentively, then looked at Leslie. 
The latter took it back, and drew 
the shepherd himself cutting the 
ropes with a knife. This the 
shepherd evidently understood, for 
he smiled as soon as he saw it. 
Then Leslie clasped his hands 
imploringly, and made signs for 
him to go, and presently he did 
go out, still studying the sketch. 
It was a long time before he re- 
turned, but when he did appear 
he brought Leslie a rope, which 
the latter was quite sure he re- 
cognised, and showed him where 
the two ends had been cut with a 
knife. Leslie concluded from that 
moment that his wife had been 
released, and he was so overcome 
with relief and gratitude that he 
seized the monster’s hairy hend 
and kissed it; whereupon the 
monster gravely examined the 


spot, and went and sat over the 
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fire for the rest of the day, keep- 
ing it covered with the other hand, 
but occasionally uncovering it, and 
critically examining the spot again. 
Leslie also drew a picture of his 
house and himself being carried 
by the monster thither, but this 
the latter would not understand ; 
nor would he show the slightest 
gleam of interest in two other 
pictures—one of himself leading 
Gertrude from the house, and the 
other of Gertrude in the hut— 
though he took possession of the 
sketches and hoarded them up. 

The sheep recovered, and was 
allowed to join the flock; but 
Leslie believed that he himself 
would not be allowed to go. He 
therefore determined to effect his 
escape. He could not walk, so 
there was nothing for it but to 
crawl, and watching his oppor- 
tunity, he began the painful pro- 
cess when the shepherd had gone 
to work one morning soon after 
daylight. 

And a very painful process it 
was, and also humiliating. For 
man was not meant to go on all- 
fours, and a distinguished London 
barrister naturally knew every ar- 
gument that could be urged against 
such a course. The first difficulty 
was to find the way; but this was 
soon settled by the position of the 
hills on the outskirts of the village, 
and he further determined his route 
by a track—it was scarcely a foot- 
path—which led off past the door 
of the hut in that direction. The 
next trouble was how to proceed. 
The injured ankle was intensely 
painful ; the slightest touch or jar 
to it was unbearable. A crutch 
would have made matters easier ; 
but he had not even a stick, so 
there was nothing for it but his 
hands and knees, and another 
difficulty was, how to work them 
—whether to move one hand and 
one leg at a time, or both hands 
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and both legs together, resting on 
the former while he dragged the 
latter up to them, and so made a 


step. He did both alternately, 
and in an inconceivably short 
time his trousers were worn 


through, and he had to make 
what way he could on his bare 
knees. A bird’s-eye view of him 
just then, jerking alone through 
the bracken, which towered above 
him, would have puzzled a nat- 
uralist. And he certainly looked 
the strangest creature! He had 
neither been washed nor shaved 
since his accident—for the monster 
did not use water in that way 
himself, and could never be per- 
suaded to let his precious prisoner 
run any rash risk of the kind, 
firmly declining to understand, 
let the latter beg never so hard 
by every sign he could devise for 
water to perform the dangerous 
operation; his tawny head was 
tumbled ; he was without collar 
or tie; and altogether, with his 
pale hollow cheeks, sunken eyes, 
and generally haggard expression, 
he might easily have been mis- 
taken for a maimed lunatic making 
his escape. 

The distance he had to traverse 
seemed endless, and he could never 
have performed the feat without 
some such strong incentive as the 
instinct of self-preservation or love 
like his own for his wife and child, 
and anxiety on their account. He 
did accomplish it, however, at last, 
arriving at his own door in such a 
sorry plight that the nurse, who 
was just coming out with his boy 
in her arms, seeing the unkempt 
tatterdemalion crouched on the 
step, gathered her little charge up 
closer, and turning, fled to the 
farther end of the hall, from which 
coigne of vantage she eyed him sus- 
piciously. “Don’t you know me, 
Elizabeth?” he said, in a weak 
voice. 
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She came a little nearer, with 
eyes that looked as if they would 
start out of her head in amazement, 
recognising him, yet not able to 
believe the evidence of her senses. 
The boy began to whimper at the 
sad sight. 

“Take him away,” Leslie said, 
dragging himself into the hall, 
“and bring Porter”-—his valet— 
“and help me to my room. Be 
quick! But, for heaven’s sake, 
don’t alarm your mistress! She 
mustn’t see me like this ; it would 
frighten her to death.” 

They carried him up to his dress- 
ing-room, brought him restoratives, 
and not daring to ask questions, 
gazed at him, trying to satisfy their 
curiosity in that way. He sent for 
a doctor to see his foot, and insist- 
ed on being bathed and shaved im- 
mediately. While Porter was en- 
gaged in this last operation Mr 
Somers asked, ‘“ How is your mis- 
tress ?” 

“‘ She seemed pretty well, sir, the 
last time I saw her,” was the an- 
swer. ‘ We thought you was up 
in London with her, sir.” 

“Up in London!” Leslie ejac- 
ulated. “ When did she go 
there?” 

Porter named the day. 

Leslie reflected. “ That was the 
very day I broke my ankle,” he 
said at last. ‘I fell down a preci- 
pice, and was picked up by a deaf 
and dumb shepherd, who carried 
me to his hut, and has kept me 
there a sort of prisoner ever since. 
What time did your mistress get 
home that day ?” 

“Some time in the afternoon, I 
think, sir. I didn’t see her come 
in. A gentleman brought her to 
the gate, I heard, sir.” 

“ Was she very much alarmed 
about me?” 

“No, sir; she seemed just as 
usual when I saw her, sir. She 


said you had gone to London un- 
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expectedly. I asked if I should 
take your things, sir, but she said 
you had given no orders about 
them, and she expected you would 
write. The gentleman as brought 
her home, come back later with 
another old gentleman, the Ear! of 
Wartlebury, sir. He’d come here 
yachting, I heard. They stayed 
dinner, and they all seemed very 
pleasant together, and the missus 
went away with them that night. 
She said she was going to do 
some shopping in London while 
you was there, and would come 
back with you. She didn’t take 
her maid, sir, and only very few 
things.” 

Leslie was speechless. ‘“ Are 
you sure she did not seem alarmed 
or put out in any way?” he man- 
aged to ask at last. 

‘Quite sure, sir,” the man re- 
joined, positively. ‘She seemed 
just as usual, and none of us sus- 
pected anything was the matter, 
though we did think it a rum go 
—if you’d excuse the expression, 
sir—the both of you going off like 
that so sudden, sir.” 

“Tt is ten days since, isn’t it?” 
Leslie asked. 

“ About that, sir,” 
answered, reflectively. 

“And have you heard nothing 
from her since?” 

“Yes; twice, sir. She wrote 
to Elizabeth, and said Miss Somers 
was coming down for change of 
air, and to get a room ready for 
her; and then she wrote again, 
sir, a few days after, and said 
Miss Somers would not come just 
yet, but we was to expect her— 
the missus, sir—at any time. So 


the man 
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we've been expecting you both, sir, 
every day.” 

The doctor ordered Leslie to 
bed, on pain of being lamed for 
life, and very kindly sent tele- 
grams for him to his wife and 
sister. No answer coming to 
them, Leslie sent his man to 
London that night to make in- 
quiries. The latter returned next 
day with an inexplicable piece of 
intelligence. He said the ser- 
vants at Miss Somers’s house had 
declared that their mistress, Mrs 
Leslie, and Mr Somers also, they 
understood, had all gone yachting 
with Lord Wartlebury, but no- 
body knew exactly where. There 
was therefore nothing for Leslie 
to do but lie there day after day, a 
prey to the most anxious suspense, 
and wait. He did not know what 
to think, but he understood his 
wife too well to imagine for a 
moment that she was amusing 
herself while there was any doubt 
about his safety. Her voyage 
must bear some reference to his 
disappearance, and it did occur to 
him that she might have gone off 
on some wild-goose chase, follow- 
ing a false scent under a delusion. 
This idea was comforting, because, 
of course, she must discover her 
mistake sooner or later, and, not 
finding her husband, would come 
back to her boy as surely as the 
magnet turns to the pole. So he 
waited with what patience he 
could command, till her well- 
known step roused him from a doze 
that happy afternoon, and they 
found themselves at last, after 
such a world of suffering, safe in 
each other’s arms. 
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ALDERS AND REEDS. 


I was about to dive down into 
one of the numerous hollows in 
some woods which I frequented 
much, when I was hailed by a 
stalwart young woodland friend 
of mine, who was returning from 
his day’s work. 

“You be like them ‘come- 
backs’ (guinea-fowls) of mine—on 
the wander again,” said he. “If 
you ain’t nothing better in hand, 
you an’ me ken hev a looter roun’, 
arter I’ve had my supper. You 
likes out-o’-the-way places an’ old 
tumble-down houses.” 

“Tt ain’t only the place I wants 
to take ye to see,” said he, when 
he rejoined me, “that’s pretty 
enough, an’ yell want to make a 
pictur’ of it, I know. But there’s 
more than that,—a mate of mine 
lives in the old house—what part 
of it can be lived in—and he wants 
to see ye about summut. Marks- 
man has been telling about that 
there fly ye made him.” 

There was no right-of-way 
through the woods, but my friend, 
as woodman, could go anywhere 
in the domain, and I, as his friend, 
might accompany him. A blue- 
eyed, fair-haired young giant he 
is, one with whom I have walked 
many a mile in this district, and 
not a sound or a sight was ever 
lost upon “ Waggle.” 

“ Listen to the heave-jars ; ain’t 
they a-tunin’ up?” he remarked, 
presently. ‘On that slope, where 
the copse stuff was cut last year, 
it lies warm, and the sun is on it 
all the day near; if there’s one 
heave-jar lays there, I tell ye 
there’s a dozen. I don’t meddle 


with ’em, but now and again I 
just goes up to see their noovers. 
They'll sun theirselves just like 
chickens do, and I’ve had them 


flip up right in my face when 
they’ve been laying in the leaf- 
mould or among the dead leaves 
an’ stams. You can’t see ‘em— 
them heave-jars is wuss to see than 
woodcocks, an’ they’re bad enough. 
An’ yet you’d think you'd see all 
that was on that bare slope. An’ 
do ye hear they owls a-mewing 
there, like so many young kittens ? 
The first young uns o’ this year 
they are. Just bide still a mo- 
ment, an’ yell hear one o’ the old 
uns bark. Now ain’t that like a 
tarrier yappin’?” 

Once more we dived down into 
a wooded hollow, and we were in 
front of the old place we had come 
to see. 

“Will that do fur a pictur’ to 
paint?” asks the young giant, as 
he leaves me to look round whilst 
he goes in search of his friend, to 
whom he will presently introduce 
me as “the one who made the 
Owlet” of great fame. It was 
one of the most beautiful subjects 
for the pencil that I had ever seen. 
There was a great pool of water 
fringed with reeds, and shut in by 
the woods, a calm pool, with great 
masses of weeds floating on its 
surface, the only clear space being 
towards the centre. This was 
caused by the rush of a trout- 
stream that we could see shooting 
into it. 

The afterglow of evening was on 
the pond, the trees, and the mill 
buildings, now falling to decay. 
The sluice was there, and through 
the broken sluice-boards the water 
rushed under the old mill into the 
trout-stream, below the rails of the 
sluice-gates, which were covered 
with green moss. From some 
broken boards close to the slop- 
ing bank a white head peeped out ; 
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from our standpoint this looked 
like the head of an owl, but the 
glass showed me it was a cat on 
the look-out for mice. This place 
had a peculiarly mournful beauty 
of its own. The mill and the 
buildings surrounding it were 
falling, though the principal tim- 
bers, of solid oak, still held up 
the rest in some mysterious fashion. 
The whole looked as if a good kick 
would make it topple over. The 
roof-tiles, covered with lichens of 
many colours, had sagged down in 
hollows. In some parts where it 
had broken through, the ends of 
the rotten laths that had at one 
time supported them showed. The 
top part of what had been the half- 
hatch door of the mill hung by one 
rusty hinge, and through this open- 
ing could be seen the ruin inside. 
Great beams had fallen, and the 
water was whirling round some, 
and under others. This lonely, 
beautiful bit of water had been one 
of the hammer- ponds when iron 
was smelted here. And when from 
some cause the industry fell off, the 
place had been converted into a 
mill. Then there had not been 
work enough for this, and all had 
gone to ruin. The mill-house was 
tenanted from time to time only 
by woodmen. 

A shrill whistle attracts our at- 
tention to the house below us, and 
we hit the boards to frighten the 
cat, which still persistently pokes 
her head out of the hole in the 
boards ; then, picking our way very 
carefully down a flight of crumbling 
steps, we find ourselves in the gar- 
den below—a real old - fashioned 
one, full of vegetables and those old- 
time flowers which are now again, 
happily, becoming such favourites 
with people of good taste. 

In the garden we were met by 
the occupant of this ruined domain 
for the time being,—a fine-looking 
fellow, and a kindly one, who told 
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me he bided there with his old 
mother. ‘“ You'd better look round 
the old shant,” said he, “‘ before the 
light sinks.” 

We found what had once been a 
fine woodland house in its last stage 
of dilapidation. The bricks were 
crumbling for several yards up the 
walls ; the ridge-tiles were heaved 
up and overlapped each other, at 
the uninhabited end especially. 
“These big yews in front of the 
door keeps our part dry,” said the 
young man. The trees had shot up 
and covered one end of the house- 
roof. Many a generation had 
passed in and out of that doorway, 
between their pillar-like trunks ; 
but they were still in full vigour, 
with no sign of decay about them. 

“Come in and have a drop of 
mother’s old mead,” spake our 
host—‘“it won’t hurt ye; mother 
makes it out o’ honey, jest as it 
comes frum the hive, and that’s 
reckoned wholesome by our folks. 
Then you an’ me’ll go up the pond. 
I wants to talk to ye about sum- 
mut. Waggle, here, can talk tu 
mother, an’ taste that there old 
mead again.” 

We walked quietly to the sluice; 
then my companion said, “ Marks- 
man thought I’d better see if ye 
was to be got at. There be sum- 
mut kills the old gal’s ducks, not 
the old but the young uns; they 
gits pulled under the water, an’ no 
one sees no more on ’em. It worrits 
her, the loss o’ them ducks, an’ she 
will hev it there’s summut wrong 
with this ’ere pond.” 

“Show me where the ducks get 
pulled under.” 

“Why, when they crasses this 
’ere broadest bit o’ open water, in 
front o’ the slush, tu git on that 
’ere bit o’ boord what slopes down 
fur ’em tu land like. We don’t 
let ’em stay out on the water o’ 
nights, fear o’ the foxes. I’ve 
seen two on them go down myself, 
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both at one time ; not in day-time, 
but when they come across this 
’ere bit fur to be shut up o’ nights. 
I’ve druv ’em in early to-night. 
Now Marksman made sure as ye 
could tell me what it is as pulls 
7em under.” 

“ Have you got any pike about?” 

*“ What's that?” 

“« Why, jacks.” 

“ Jacks /—yes, lots on ’em. I 
catches ’em sometimes on night- 
lines, baits °em with a trout.” 

“ Well, it’s just a large jack that 
takes the old lady’s ducks.” 

“ No, can’t be that; I’ve tried 
fur un all sorts o’ ways—with 
roaches, daces, gudgeon, and trout; 
it wun’t hev none on ’em.’ 

“And yet you say something 
takes the ducks. Is there any fish 
at the mouth of that stream that 
runs into the pond?” 

“’Tis just alive with ’em, one 
sort or t’other. Marksman said 
as how you'd be sure to know all 
about it.” This the young man 
reiterated persistently. 

“Well, this is what happens to 
your ducklings: that big jack 
swims up to the mouth of the 
feeding-stream, to pick up a fish 
here and a fish there, just to pass 
the time till the little ducks, which 
are a delicacy to him, are on the 
water. If there is one the right 
size to suit him, he has it ; if not, 
he goes back to other feed. By- 
and-by he returns to the deep 
water, and lies, probably in a long 
hole in the wall, near the old sluice 
gates. He keeps near the mouth 
of the stream all the day, and is 
here again in the evening when 
the ducks come home.” 

** But how be I to get him ?” 

**Do you happen to have any 
sparrow-threshing poles ?” 

“Tf ye mean they bat - folding 
poles, I’ve got a pair o’ them, hard 
to beat, fourteen feet long, straight 
as gun-barrels, and tough as wire ; 
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regular good uns—you may bend 
but you'll not break ’em.” 

Those bat-folding poles fully 
deserved his praise, for they were 
a pair of beautiful well-seasoned 
ground ash saplings. 

“ Now, what next?” said their 
owner. 

“Some wood-mice,” I replied, 
“if you can turn out any.” 

“Tf you means them big uns 
with sandy backs, white bellies, 
and long tails, most like sheep- 
mice, we has a middlin’ lot. I be 
ketching ’em reg’lar with tile-trap 
downfalls; kills ’em dead they 
does.” 

*‘ Now you listen to me—take 
this piece of new pike-line, there is 
new snap-tackle on it, very strong 
too; lash the line round the top of 
your pole for about a foot down,— 
you know how ; no pulling of it off 
if you tried,—and to-morrow even- 
ing, just before the ducks come 
home, have your rod and line 
ready, hook one of your dead 
wood-mice in his back, drop him 
gently on the water where the 
ducks swim over, and wiggle it to 
and fro. You will have that jack 
directly the snap-tackle is in him. 
Haul him out quick; that affair 
of yours would pull a donkey out.” 

*“ Ah, I sees it now; I never 
tried anything on the top where 
he took them ducklings from. I'll 
try that caper fast enough.” 

After getting my friend away 
from “mother’s wholesome mead,” 
and bidding my new acquaintance 
good night, we started on our 
homeward way; but not through 
the woods— Waggle sagely re- 
marked that the roads were wider. 
The reason for this choice was 
soon evident ; for at intervals, as 
we proceeded, he assured me very 
emphatically that “the mead was 
as good as any he'd tasted in his 
martil life.” Not only this, but 
he showed off in various imitative 
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exercises, called forth by the 
associations of the night. He 
mewed like the young owls, and 
yapped like the old ones, finishing 
up with a long-drawn, tremulous 
hoot. Then he gave the cry of a 
rabbit when the stoat is on him ; 
after that the sound of a hare in 
trouble, shrieking “‘ Aunt—aunt— 
aunt!” So very natural was this 
last performance, that it brought 
some one crashing down into the 
road from the cover some distance 
behind us. We were soon out of 
sight, but Waggle remarked that 
it would be as well to keep quiet 
a bit. I quite agreed with him 
as to this, and we presently parted 
company, Waggle turning back a 
moment, just to observe again 
that “that there mead was real 
good, an’ no mistake.” 

This walk was taken at the be- 
ginning of the week, and I had 
almost forgotten about those pre- 
cious ducklings, and was preparing 
to go as usual to my own home in 
the country town, a good number 
of miles away, to spend the Sunday 
there, when the young man ap- 
peared whom I had fitted up with 
that strong tackle. 

“That there caper did it,” he 
cried, with a merry laugh. “I got 
him right off; he was a real good 
un. Mother’s that glad, she’s sent 
summut in this basket for ye. 
Marksman was right when he said 
you was the one to see.” 

Since my first visit to the lonely 
pool, as I always call it, 1 have at 
different times wandered up and 
down the whole length of the 
waters that at last run into the 
Wey ; water-courses that are little 
known, forming small lakes and 
great pools, where reeds and sedges 
grow in rank luxuriance. Nearly 
all the streams run through moor- 
land bogs. At the present time 
fish are abundant in these waters, 
but the fishing is preserved. Wild- 
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fowl, with the exception of ducks, 
teal, coots, moor-hens, and rails, 
are occasional visitants. At one 
time things were different. The 
snipes do not breed here, for 
their favourite haunts have been 
drained. I have a great desire, 
in writing this article, to describe, 
before they pass away in the 
course of changes that are in- 
evitable, a long line of alders and 
reeds that runs, with breaks here 
and there, for miles; this is as 
the place exists at the time I am 
writing. 

In some of the woodland mea- 
dows the streams have cut their 
way in the most extraordinary 
manner. In one meadow there 
are so many zigzags that it looks 
as if the spade and pick had been 
at work there ; yet it is the natural 
course of the water, and the result 
of the wear of ages on the banks. 
The neighbouring meadow has 
a straight run through, where 
the water ripples merrily along, 
without hindrance. When the 
streams pass under the road 
through low arches—as a rule, 
two in number—they widen out. 
This is caused by the cattle com- 
ing to drink here, from the walled 
farms that are close to these low 
bridges. The last of the old 
families that lived in these ancient 
farmhouses, generation after gen- 
eration, lie in the quaint church- 
yards; nearly all of the farms 
have fresh tenants. It is truly 
remarkable to note how many old 
tombstones have the same Christ- 
ian names and surnames on them. 

By the way, these old farms do 
not lend themselves to modern 
improvements very readily; they 
answered the purpose of those they 
were built for long ago, but all 
those who think to alter old farm- 
steads to suit the present day and 
its requirements will be deceived 
or disappointed. That is the 








reason so many of them have been 
pulled down. They have given 
place to other buildings con- 
structed on modern principles, not 
so picturesque, but infinitely more 
fitted for their purpose. 

I remember well how, years 
ago, the farmer’s lads would saun- 
ter down from the farm to the 
bridge, and look over the low 
white rails, apparontiy at nothing; 
then one would produce from his 
pocket a line, which he would 
wind round his hand, a_ thin 
water-cord line it was. As they 
only had leisure late in the sum- 
mer evenings, it would be a sort 
of night-fishing they went in for. 
About a foot from the hook—a 
good perch-hook on stout gut—a 
float was fixed. This was made 
of a piece of willow with the 
bark on it—three inches long, 
the ends stained to take off the 
staring light colour of the wood. 
The line was tied exactly on the 
middle of this, two notches being 
cut for that purpose. A good big 
worm was fixed on the hook, and 
all was ready. The lad would 
let the line rapidly off his hand 
into the sharp stream, and the 
worm, held up by the willow float, 
shot under one of the arches. 
Before it was half-way through, 
tug—tug—would be felt. There 
was no need to strike, for the 
fish, in the act of turning, after 
taking the worm, hooked them- 
selves. Many a good fry of trout, 
which had been caught in that 
primitive fashion, would some of 
those carter-lads have for break- 
fast. If two lads were on the 
bridge, one only fished, the other 
watched the proceedings ; if four 
of them were there, two went at 
it—one to each arch. That would 


certainly not be allowed now, al- 
though the trout are in the streams 
still, and have their hovers under 
these bridges as of old. 

The streams that run through 
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common lands have been fished 
in from time beyond our parish 
records, yet I have known men 
constitute themselves the guardians 
of such. In one hamlet I often 
visited, a person who came from 
no one knew where, rented the 
largest unoccupied house. Before 
he had been in the place six 
months, he made himself obnox- 
ious by conceiving the idea that 
the common stream, under his 
management, could be converted 
into a very nice fishing-water for 
the exclusive pleasure of himself 
and his friends. He even went 
so far as to have notice-boards 
put up, notifying to the public 
that all who fished there would 
be prosecuted. Besides this, he 
had gratings put up at each end 
of the run, to keep the trout from 
wandering. To such a degree did 
he bounce about and ‘put on 
side,” that some of the dwellers 
in that small hamlet began to 
think they must have been doing 
wrong for years by fishing in the 
stream. There were a sturdy few, 
however, who maintained the con- 
trary opinion, and in the hearing 
of one of these the man was heard 
to remark that the stream was 
worth fishing in now, “thanks to 
his supervision.” On one long-re- 
membered Sunday morning, after 
he had gone to the parish church, 
three men strolled to the water, 
carrying each of them a large dish- 
shaped basket, made of thin strips 
of wood, capable of holding half 
a bushel. The mills were not 
running, and the stream was low, 
so that they were able to get in 
the water without much discom- 
fort. Then they frightened the 
trout to their hovers, and that 
done, they pushed their long dish- 
shaped baskets under the banks, 
and in that manner scooped the 
trout clear out of the stream. 
After that they pulled down the 
notice-boards, and so settled the 
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matter forthe self-constituted trout- 
preserver. 

I have just returned from a 
week’s ramble ; it takes that time 
in the long summer days to explore, 
as I have been doing, those nine 
miles of boggy water-courses, from 
their spring-heads high up in the 
hills, to the place where they 
deliver their waters into the river 
Wey. No matter what these 
streams run through, alders, reeds, 
or quaking-bogs, their beds are of 
stone; not the hard ironstone of 
the uplands, which was smelted in 
and about this district in times 
past, but still bearing a close 
resemblance to it. Up in the 
moors the rills cut their way 
through peat, in some places three 
and four feet in depth. The large 
stones in the bed of the main 
stream make rare hovers for the 
trout to lie in; and there are 
good thick fish, with golden backs, 
spotted with dark spots and small 
vermilion ones, having cream-col- 
oured stomachs. Strong these are 
when hooked, and they make a 
good fight of it before they are 
grassed ; for the stream swirls, 
rushes, and ripples along in fine 
style. In some places the stream 
follows the main road so very 
closely that you could throw your 
fly, hook and land your fish, with- 
out moving from the road; but 
notice-boards, which in this in- 
stance are placed here by those 
who have a perfect right to forbid 
trespassers, in very plain terms 
forbid your doing anything of the 
kind. There is, however, no need 
for notice- boards in the parts 
where the stream runs through 
alder-bogs ; there will be no fear 
of your trespassing long on these. 
And yet, in spite of danger, the 
bogs, the swamps, and the reed- 
beds, and the huge clumps of tus- 
sock-grass that rise out of the 
water like so many small islands, 
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as well as a wealth of beautiful 
but treacherous greenery, have 
been explored in past times by 
that class of men who, if they 
wanted a wild creature of some 
particular kind, had it. 

Very few notice-boards were to 
be seen at that time; they were 
only, in fact, at the entrance to 
covers. Sign-posts even were 
scarce. One lonely road I know, 
which is situated at the foot of 
the hills, that used to have a very 
bad name, and not without reason. 
It is now lighted up with oil-lamps 
having strong reflectors. Things 
are certainly progressing in all 
directions. ‘The quakes” were, 
however, looked after in those days. 
There were two brothers I often 
associated with who have now, 
like myself, laid aside the gun and 
the rod, for the simple reason that 
under the new conditions there is 
no further use for them, who would 
take a day or even two just to see 
what was moving there. The 
mode of proceeding was as fol- 
lows—having been with that pair 
more than once, I can tell all 
about it. As soon as it was dark, 
the evening before one of these 
expeditions was to take place, one 
of the party would walk up to the 
edge of the swamp with a broad 
plank an inch thick and twelve 
feet in length on his shoulder, and 
hide it in the reeds. Before the 
early vapour had ceased to rise 
from the moor, two or at the 
most three figures would slip 
through the ash copse, pull the 
plank out from the reeds, wade up 
the stream to the swamp, and 
after that no more would be seen 
of them for that day. No mat- 
ter how urgently they might be 
needed, no one would be able to 
tell where they might be found. A 
coil of strong but thin line would 
be produced. This was sure to be 
of the very best quality, for the 
31 
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rope-maker—rope-spinner he was 
called — of their little hamlet al- 
ways received very particular in- 
structions when the order to make 
line for this purpose was given. I 
remember how he used to assure 
the men who paid him for it, in 
an emphatic manner, that it “ wud 
pull a hoss out o’ a bog, let 
alone a man, or a couple on ’em, 
for that matter.” With ash pole 
ten feet long, pulled out of some 
tussocks, their equipment was 
complete. If it was necessary for 
the men to communicate with each 
other, they did it in whispers ; but 
as a rule, a sign, a motion of the 
hand or fingers, was enough. 

The pole would be used to probe 
with in the green weeds which 
grew in wide patches between the 
tussocks where the alders were 
bunched together. I have seen it 
go down full five feet without its 
resting on anything solid. Then 
the plank had to be used; it 
would be pushed out over the 
quake, and the lightest of the 
party would shoot over with the 
pole, probe quickly, and come 
back. If all was right, we went 
over ; if not, we tried elsewhere ; 
for we knew that if we could get 
fairly in the tussock-humps we 
could leok round. How to get 
there was the problem; but by 
swinging over on the great alder- 
limbs that hung low—for many of 
the large trees were falling, and 
some already down made a bridge 
over a few of the worst and widest 
places—we gained the humps of 
grass. Hundreds of these there 
were, a few feet apart; they were 
more like clumps of pampas-grass 
than the ordinary tussock-grass, 
their growth was so luxuriant. 
Great bunches of marsh-marigolds, 
masses of them that it would take 
both arms to encircle, grow in 
the spaces between the tussocks. 
Yellow irises shoot up in all direc- 
tions, and the flowers of the for- 
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get-me-nots show in blue patches. 
These are larger here than they 
are on the borders of the swamp. 
There is a mass of colour all about 
you in the various swamp blossoms, 
whilst above is the dark-green 
foliage of the alders, through 
which you get glimpses of blue 
sky without a cloud. 

For the expedition which I am 
describing, provisions had been 
provided, including a large flat 
stone bottle of home-brewed beer, 
which was placed in a bog-spring 
to keep it cool until wanted. In 
the flag were the solid portions of 
the refreshments, and two drink- 
ing-horns. It would never do to 
stop in these swampy iocalities 
through a long day, working on 
empty stomachs; if you did so 
you would certainly have the 
“shakes ” at night, in spite of 
the summer weather. Of all the 
grasses that grow in swamps or 
bogs, the oat-grass always arrests 
the eye most. Great sheaves of 
it are here, and very beautiful it 
is, for the tassels show a light 
crimson against the fresh green 
leaves and stems. As you look at 
them, you might fancy you were 
looking at small reeds instead of 
this great patch of reed-like grass ; 
but as you turn from them to the 
reeds, you find that the resemblance 
is only a slight one. 

Our leader has gone away some- 
where, leaving me buried in the 
soft centre of a tussock - hump, 
where I enjoy myself to my heart’s 
content watching the live things 
that are all around me. I am 
well hidden from sight, so large is 
the tussock and so high are the 
grasses that fall in graceful curves 
all about the base of it. As I lie 
half dozing, yet with my eyes wide 
open, I hear something go crack. 
Very quietly leaving my nest, I go 
to see if my companion has got 
bogged, an accident likely enough 
to have occurred. But no; before 
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I have gone a dozen yards over 
the humps we meet. Without a 
word he points with his finger in 
the direction he has come from, 
turns about again, and I follow 
him. Three great humps are near, 
having about a foot run of deep 
slush, into which his pole has 
already probed; and pointing to 
the centre of this, he whispers, 
“Took!” There I saw a fox’s 
lair, and the odds and ends of his 
larder; a very well supplied one 
it was, too. 

“Let's get back tu where you 
was curled up; ’tis too near the 
edge of the bog fur chattering 
here,” he whispered. 

When we did get there, he 
“reckoned we might as well hev 
summut to eat before we got 
‘lear’ like.” In the course of our 
meal, in low tones, he told me he 
had awakened the fox from a 
sound sleep. As Reynard looked 
up in amazement at him, not yet 
quite wide awake, he had struck 
at the animal, but missed him ; 
the fox had not stayed for the 
blow to be repeated. 

“He’s had a lot of ‘Old Kind- 
hearted’s’ ducks, ain’t he? He’ve 
missed a lot on ’em lately; and 
sarve him right. Last huntin’ 
time they found a warmint up in 
the covers, and lost him in ten 
minutes. I knowed one, if not 
two foxes, layed in this ere place ; 
and they makes for it over the 
humps and water. So I tells the 
huntsman that the one they was 
after hed trotted off to the alder 
swamp and layed up there, snug. 

“Then Old Kindey snaps out, 
‘What do you know about it? you 
ain’t been there, hev ye, eh?’ So 
he turns and sez he, ‘Don’t you 
take no notice o’ him,’ and the 
huntsman didn’t; but he called 
the hounds, and went tu find a 
fox furder on. That ’ere fox may 


hev all his ducks afore I lets 
him know on’t. 


-I shan’t forgit 
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neither, the time I cut his reeds 
fur him. His pond’s full o’ jacks ; 
but he wun’t let nobody fish, nor 
yet ketch ’em hisself. Reg’lar 
dog-in-the-manger is Old Kin- 
dey. Well, when I cut them ’ere 
reeds, the jacks had worked up in 
‘em from the pond, thick lots on 
‘em. I asks him if I could heva 
couple, but he said No; the Squire 
wouldn’t like it if he knowed it. 
It was in the old Squire’s time, 
mind ye, and he was in furrin 
parts at the time. That riled me ; 
fur he rents the pond, and the 
mill, and the rights of fishing is 
his. You knows how we stack 
them reeds, don’t ye? same as 
shocks of wheat. Well, I cuts a 
lane like, in the middle on ’em, 
and stacks my shocks o’ reeds 
‘longside on it. Then I poles the 
punt round the other side and 
cuts, leavin’ the medder all quiet 
like. I knowed a lot o’ them 
there jacks would git up that 
trench I’d cut. Afore I cum 
away I claps a couple o’ shock 
afore the mouth o’ thet trench. 
Then I chains the punt up, and if 
I didn’t actooally forgit tu take 
him the key! I knowed he 
wouldn’t bust the padlock, if he 
did want tu use her, ’cause he’d 
hev tu git a new one if he did 
that. 

“Next mornin’ I cum ’cross 
fields way, and brings my hedge- 
trimmin’ bill. Bless ye! you 
should hev heard him chouter 
’bout my forgettin’ tu bring him 
the key o’ the punt. But I tells 
him I waun’t used to chouter, and 
he better draw sum water off, or 
he could cut his own reeds. I 
knowed they was all sold, else he 
wouldn’t ha’ wanted me to cut 
’em; he’d ha’ let ’em stood and 
rot fust. Well, when he'd let off 
a goodish bit, I gits out the punt, 
—it wus middlin’ slushy over my 
knees—and I goes tu cut right in 
the middle where my trench was 
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out of sight. I gits my hedge- 
trimmer, and looks in the place 
I’d cut. Massy! oh, waun’t there 
a lot o’ them jacks, and no room 
fur ’em to rush about. I hits the 
big uns behind the head, they was 
quite enough fur me —the rest 
could go. 

“My father’s told me lots o’ 
times as the one afore Kindey wus 
as bad concarnin’ fishin’ as -he is ; 
and this ’ere young un what’s at 
school now, is comin’ along just 
the same, so I’ve heerd. But it 
ain’t no use; fish is wild things, 
and if we wants ’em, we has ’em.” 

Presently one of the plumes of 
oat-grass quivers, bows down, and 
then the stem falls. After that 
another in the same manner, then 
there is a stir on the weed-covered 
water-run—something is struggling 
to get across it. It is a water- 
vole, with two stems of oat-grass 
carried crossways in his mouth. 
These voles are vegetable-feeders, 
and all the day, and it may be for 
part of the night, they are work- 
ing hard, cutting and carrying. 

“ Why take all this trouble to 
get into a dangerous swamp and 
out again?” some of my readers 
may ask. It was to see where the 
wild ducks and the teal came to 
feed, sifting and spattering with 
their sensitive bills for the seeds 
of the wild grasses, and the reeds 
that ripen and fall in the waters, 
over which they nod and sway, 
springing up there for centuries, 
beautifying nature’s wilds, where 
all is self-sown. Also to watch 
the rails as they leave their nests, 
to slip like rats through the great 
masses of rich golden-orange king- 
cup blossoms and green leaves ; 
and to see the moor-hens flit hither 
and thither, clecking and clucking, 
anxious that their sooty little young 
ones should come to no harm. To 
note the little red-polled linnets 
clinging and climbing like so many 
titmice about the twigs of the al- 
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ders where they breed ; and to see 
the kingfishers settle on the alder 
branches and the bowed-down 
stems of the oat-grass. Gold- 
finches fly twittering through the 
leaves ; coming from the common 
just outside and settling down for 
a few moments to drink on the 
edge of the stream, then away 
again twittering as they fly. These 
and many more things took me 
there, and last, but not least, good 
trout. ‘ Poaching,” yousay. No, 
this was common land. 

If a man should be hindered 
from fishing in any place such as 
the one I have been describing, 
even where he had offered to pay 
for it, or the ‘‘Squire” had given 
him permission, he might just as 
well quit the spot at once, for no 
fish would he get there. There 
are some still living who re- 
member ‘how lawless men _ held 
sway in and about this district 
until they were hunted down. 
Very reticent men these were; 
and there are still some who 
resemble these in more ways 
than one. If they give you in 
their own way to understand that 
they “ wun’t hev no fishin’,” well, 
let them alone, and go somewhere 
else where things are different. 

Some of the old low houses, very 
solid structures, standing just off 
the water’s edge, have histories of 
their own which would fill a vol- 
ume ; but here we have only to do 
with the wild things of the woods, 
the fields, the hills, and the swamps. 
One old mill which stands quite 
alone, having a tower on one side of 
it, which might be that of a church, 
but without a roof, will be remem- 
bered in this locality for genera- 
tions to come. A bad deed was 
most providentially hindered from 
completion by the miss-fire of a gun 
here. 

All these large ponds, we have 
been told, and I believe the infor- 
mation was correct, were once 
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hammer- ponds in the iron time. 
Some of the best edge-tool makers 
are still to be found about this 
neighbourhood. Little blear-eyed, 
thirsty Chubby, of whom I told in 
‘On Surrey Hills,’ lived here, where 
he had a widespread reputation 
for his bill-hooks and axes. 

Things are, however, changing 
here as elsewhere, though perhaps 
more slowly. One great bog is 
now being drained. I went on 
the edge of it. I could get no 
farther; my field-glasses did the 
rest forme. At last I could see 
the real bottom: the alders were 
bending over great rifts in fat 
black peat, ready to fall, for the 
water in swamps floats all up. 
The tussocks that have built them- 
selves up century after century, on 
platforms consisting of their own 
decayed leaves, look like great 
pillars with huge crowns of grass 
on the top of them. They stand 
up from the dark peat floor, three, 
four, and five feet high, still flour- 
ishing luxuriantly. If you at- 
tempted to walk on that floor, you 
would certainly go down. When 
all this was in its primitive state, 
the leaves of the tussock-grass on 
those humps trailed in the water 
that surrounded them; twice the 
height of a man, you could sink 
out of sight. I believe that when 
these swamps are finally. cleared, 
they will come across a few curi- 
ous things, if there is any truth in 
country traditions—and in some 
of these there is very much. 

Where in one place the water, 
after flowing through the park- 
lands of a noble mansion, made 
its exit again by the highroad, 
it was through the remains of 
a ruined bridge. The principal 


arch had caved in, and one end of 
the bridge had fallen, so that the 
water forced itself through the 
fallen masses of brickwork just 
where it could, and then rippled 
on as before. 


This at one time 
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was no doubt a chace, and the fens 
and meres surrounding it provided 
an ample store of fish and fowl] for 
the religious establishments that 
once overlooked the whole of this 
valley. History repeats itself, and 
others have recently been built 
near the old ones. A short dis- 
tance across country a new re- 
ligious house has been established, 
and the vesper-bell is heard as of 
old, its tones floating over the 
waters that surround its bell- 
towers. 

When I saw this district forty 
years ago, it was far wilder than 
it is now; yet a good deal of it 
remains in its primitive state still. 
But the wild-fowl no longer come 
in their seasons to cover the face 
of the waters as they once did. 
There were rough fields where 
the snipe and the plover rested, 
which are now market-gardens in 
the most flourishing condition. 
An enterprising individual sur- 
prised the natives by renting these 
useless swamps. Some of them, 
after having drained them, he dug 
out, and then he made splendid 
water-cress beds there, with the 
natural springs running through 
them. He found, too, that the 
poor hungry soil that would only 
grow torey-grass, moss, and rushes, 
when it had been broken up by the 
plough, left for a time to sweeten, 
and then well dressed with the 
rich soil from the swamps, fat as it 
was with much decayed vegetation, 
would grow almost anything. The 
rich peat soil he used for the hun- 
gry lands that rose above the 
places he had drained. When he 
first began his operations, the 
older folks shook their heads, say- 
ing it would never do, for ’twas 
against all reason, with much more 
to the effect that “fools and their 
money were soon parted.” They 
were greatly astounded when this 
wilderness began “to blossom like 
the rose.” I have seen many mar- 
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ket-gardens, but none like these, 
which he made to bring forth life 
vigorously in tree and plant. 

This ought to be the beginning 
of the end so far as these bog-lands 
are concerned; such an example 
cannot surely fail to be followed, 
for it has already paid so well. 
The very best of garden produce, 
tons upon tons of it, has gone to 
market from spots where it seems 
but yesterday that we listened to 
the hum and the bleat of the snipe. 
The change was at first a bewilder- 
ing one. Strangers are now drain- 
ing and building here in all direc- 
tions ; and they do well, for there 
is scenery to delight the eye, hills 
and dales, woods and waters, such 
as can be found in few of our 
English counties. Old mills, old 
houses, and old trees are still to 
be found by the lover of these. 
One comes upon a pool of water, 
bristling with great sword-like 
sedges and slim tasselled reeds 
sometimes, just after a mere bend 
of the road, beyond one of the new 
mansions with its trim lodge. 
Here the pike still plunge, and 
the water-rail groans and grunts 
when he hears that sound. He 
glides and slips along like a rat, as 
he runs across the floating reeds in 
front of one. 

Poets and sentimentalists have 
written about the “dismal swamp” 
and its horrors; here is a sketch 
of one, as I know it. The alders 
on its edges are draped with hoary 
moss; most of them are growing 
in the water, or rather their roots 
have sunk beneath it. They will 
soon fall bodily into it, as hundreds 
of them have already done. As 
you lean over the old crumbling 
bridge, and look over the pool 
through the openings in the reeds 
and sedges, towards the great 
thickets of willow, sallow, and 
alder that line the sides of the 
feeding-stream down to the pool, 
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there is something weird and 
dreary about the idea that one 
bend in the road has taken you 
from the glaringly new to the 
hoary old. As I passed the trim 
lodge lately, a smarc carriage came 
out and passed by on its way to 
the railway station ; I could hear 
the whistle of the engine and the 
rush of the train, whilst here all 
was silent save the slush up of a 
pike in the reeds, and the strange 
notes of the rail and the moor-hen 
mixed with those of creatures we 
could not see. 

The particular experiment I re- 
ferred to has done good in every 
way ; for substantial cottages have 
been erected where the farmer’s 
cattle were apt to get bogged and 
smothered. Those who work in 
the prospering market-gardens and 
the water-cress beds live in these. 
And not only that, but there is a 
change in the people themselves, 
one much for the better. They 
are beginning to see that leaving 
things as they have always been 
from their beginning is not the 
best way by any means. Useless 
and dangerous places have been 
converted into valuable property, 
which gives employment to large 
numbers, requiring a great amount 
of labour in spade - husbandry. 
I have watched these changes with 
great interest: we have had our 
day, others must now have theirs. 
Still, I confess I regret the 
vanished wild life; and I am not 
alone in this, for the old com- 
panion with whom I used to 
explore the swamps deplores the 
loss, every time we come across 
each other to talk of the days 
when our blood ran hotly in our 
veins, and no silver tinged our 
hair. When I walk over those 
hunting-grounds again, it may not 
be through alders and feathered 
reeds. 

A Son or THE MARSHES. 

















Since Abel took to breeding 
sheep, and Cain turned his atten- 
tion to tilling the ground, there 
have always been certain recog- 
nised professions. In primitive 
ages the Patriarchs, who seem to 
have had ample elbow-room though 
they had a good deal of trouble 
in sinking wells, were naturally 
associated with pasturage. With 
flocks and herds multiplying ex- 
ceedingly, they had all the simple 
luxuries they could desire, living 
on their own milk and meat, and 
wearing dresses of their own home- 
spun. But there were always 
scapegrace scions of the patri- 
archal households, such as Ishmael 
and Esau, who disliked the dull 
simplicity of that quiet domestic 
life, and sought excitement in 
field-sports or predatory warfare. 
As for Nimrod, who is immor- 
talised in Mesopotamian myth as 
well as in the sacred history, he 
was the lineal progenitor of the 
slayers of elephants, tigers, and 
lions down to Harris and Gordon 
Cumming and Baker, who have 
found delight in the dangerous 
sports of the wilderness and the 
semi-tropical jungles. Coming 
down to the middle ages, there was 
excitement enough in the regular 
and recognised occupations, Even 
the feudal serfs who were fettered 
to the soil had no assurance of being 
laid to rest in the parochial grave- 
yards. They must follow their lords 
to the field, and their lords were 
perpetually fighting. Physic was 
at a discount, being still in its 
infancy ; and the law had only its 
irregular practitioners, though, as 
Dr Jessop has shown, there must 
have been very tolerable pickings 
in the way of drawing out leases 
and title-deeds. In the middle 
ages younger sons, when they did 
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‘not hang on to the head of the 


house, went in for the Church or 
the army. Among the lower 
orders, when the peasant gave his 
master the slip, or an artisan was 
weary of ill-remunerated drudgery, 
he became an outlaw or broken 
man—a begging friar or a mer- 
cenary soldier. M. Jusserand has 
very forcibly illustrated the state 
of the English roads in those times, 
when they swarmed with sturdy 
rogues and mendicants; when 
each thicket might shelter a gang 
of thieves, and the commons in 
the neighbourhood of towns were 
exceptionally unsafe after night- 
fall. Wherever the carcasses were 
likely to be lying about, thither 
the vultures, or rather the hawks 
and the carrion-crows, gathered 
themselves together. As the great 
trade-roads converged towards the 
metropolis, the well-wooded home 
counties were notoriously danger- 
ous ; and Windsor Forest in especial 
had a more infamous repute than 
the heaths of Hounslow or Bagshot 
some centuries afterwards. Those 
who, according to their rank, con- 
nections, and means, preferred a 
lazy or a luxurious existence, found 
comparatively peaceful quarters in 
the convents, although these, and 
especially in the north or on the 
Welsh marches, were not infre- 
quently burned over the heads of 
the tenants. Nor even in the 
convents was there any lack of 
cheerful society, as they were 
hostelries offering entertainment 
to all comers. Beyond the cloister 
walls there was excitement enough 
in all conscience: pillage or the 
prospect of more honourable booty 
was within the reach of every 
adventurer who cared to risk the 
gibbet or the wheel, or more 
creditable death on the battle- 
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field; each travelling merchant 
went in peril of his life; nor was 
there any possibility of striking 
out a new career unless one turned 
his attention to the black arts in 
the fashion of a Friar Bacon. 

The state of England represented 
the condition of Europe, though 
circumstances might alter cases. 
The inhabitants of the fertile 
German plains, of sunny Italy, and 
Southern France with its rich 
vineyards and olive-gardens, being 
relatively well off, were content to 
stay at home. Yet they could not 
escape the scourge of the civil 
broils between princes and rival 
feudatories; and the fairest dis- 
tricts were the most infested by 
bands of ruthless mercenaries. 
When the cultivator was burned 
out of his home and bereaved of 
his children, he enrolled himself in 
a troop of écorcheurs or tondeurs, 
commanded by some _ ruthless 
leader of noble birth, who had 
probably ruined himself at the 
Court or in the Parisian ¢ripots. 
Then, after a short and more or less 
merry career, his days were cut 
short by the sword or the halter. 
Provence, which was the land of 
love and song, originated the trade 
of the wandering troubadour. Like 
Oliver Goldsmith, an accomplished 
flute-player, in later days, he roved 
about from town to town, from 
castle to hamlet, paying his way 
with strains from the harp he 
carried slung at his shoulder. The 
troubadour, with the herald or the 
pursuivant, could go unharmed 
everywhere. He had the maxi- 
mum of excitement with the mini- 
mum of risk: he had free lodging 
and feasting, and he was ever 
welcomed in the camps of the Free 
Companies or in the bivouacs of 
the brigands. When he did come 


to grief, it was generally his own 
fault ; for it was his vanity to figure 
as the hero of his own love-ditties, 
and he was apt to pay his addresses 
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to the ladies who were neglected 
by their warlike lords. Then the 
injured husband or the jealous 
lover might take deadly revenge, 
as when one strolling minstrel was 
made away with, that his heart 
might be served among the entrées 
sent up to his lady’s bower. In 
those days the trade of the travel- 
ling packmen or pedlars needed far 
more courage and presence of mind 
than that of the minstrels. It 
must be supposed that, like the 
persecuted Jews, they made hand- 
some profits, but they faced serious 
perils. Nor can we conceive a 
business that put a more constant 
mental strain on the man whose 
soul was in his purse or in the 
packs secured to his sumpter- 
beast. The mystery is that he 
should have cleared any profits at 
all. In the towns there might be 
recognised taxes or octrot duties. 
But whether he followed the high- 
roads or threaded the mountain- 
passes, whether he took shipping 
and floated along some broad water- 
way, his road lay ever under the 
fortresses of the predatory barons, 
who were watching for prey from 
their eyries like so many falcons 
or vultures. They could levy tolls 
as they pleased, and help them- 
selves to any wares that took their 
fancy. The only explanation is 
that the princes who were their 
suzerains did something for their 
own sakes for the protection of 
commerce ; and that on the robber- 
haunted Rhine and elsewhere, the 
leagues of the Hanse Towns and 
of the free imperial cities did even 
more to keep these petty potentates 
in check. Yet the immediate 
temptation must often have been 
irresistible ; and a complainant’s 
remonstrances could always be 
stifled in the dungeons beneath 
the castle’s foundations. 

In England, after the conclusion 
of the bloody civil wars, things had 
setiled down into comparative tran- 
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quillity under the strong rule of the 
Tudors. The regular trade with 
France and the Low Countries, 
though occasionally interrupted, 
was peacefully conducted. At 
home, where the laws were sternly 
enforced, there were few openings 
for voluntary enterprise. Then 
came a change and a reaction in 
the reign of Elizabeth. A new 
spirit of exploration and colonisa- 
tion was abroad, and England had 
hitherto been left out in the cold. 
A Papal bull, tracing imaginary 
boundary-lines, had divided the 
wealth of the New World between 
Spaniards and Portuguese. Spain 
and Portugal were being enriched 
by the silver from the mines of 
Peru and Mexico; by the diamonds 
and precious stones from Brazil 
and Golconda; by the silks of the 
Indies and the spices from the 
Southern Archipelago. Yet the 
English were essentially a nation 
of seamen, and it was only circum- 
stances and the inveteracy of com- 
mercial routine which had limited 
their voyages to the Channels. But 
new circumstances suddenly con- 
spired to inaugurate the golden age 
of adventure. The country and 
the Court were reasonably envious 
of the growing wealth and prosper- 
ity of the great Continental Powers. 
The Spaniards in especial were the 
objects of national jealousy and 
pious detestation. The Pope had 
sanctioned the removal of the 
heretic queen, and the bigoted 
Philip found ready emissaries in 
the subtle Jesuit priests, who stirred 
up sedition among the semi-bar- 
barous Irish, who lurked with the 
rats and bats in the hiding-places 
of old Catholic halls, and who every- 
where preached the sacred duty of 
assassination. That, by the way, 
has been proved to demonstration 
in the volume recently published 
by a distinguished member of their 
own order—for the Jesuits have 
been always divided in two fac- 
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tions. It became the policy of 
Elizabeth and her sagacious Min- 
isters to carry the war into the 
enemy’s camps, and enter for the 
prizes of maritime exploration. 
Nor was there any difficulty in 
finding ready instruments in two 
very different classes, who, never- 
theless, had much besides courage 
in common. The Court swarmed 
with poor or penniless young cour- 
tiers seeking their fortunes, who 
strove to bask in the smiles of the 
Virgin queen. The fair Elizabeth 
was coquettish and _ penurious. 
Money was hard to come by, and 
the courtiers’ outgoings were enor- 
mous, when they indulged in many 
changes of richly fancied raiment, 
and were as partial to jewellery as 
any petite maitresse. Raleigh, who 
was the best type of that class, was 
lavish in his personal expenses 
even in his maturer years ; and on 
his last unfortunate voyages the 
state-cabins of the commodore were 
marvels of decorative upholstery. 
It was Devon that took the lead 
in those days ; and there were his 
half- brothers the Gilberts, the 
Grenvilles, the Stukeleys, and 
many another. These men may be 
said to have been courtiers before 
all, but they were courtiers of a 
peculiar and original stamp. They 
were as different as possible, for 
example, from the mignons of 
Henry III. of France, whose cour- 
age only showed itself in san- 
guinary duelling, and who never 
went campaigning in Flanders or 
Spain unless they could take their 
luxuries along with them. The 
Englishmen, although as frivolous 
in their fashion and as effeminate 
in their attire when at Greenwich 
or the Tower, were animated to 
fanaticism by the spirit of loyal 
chivalry. They were ready for 
long exile at a sign from the 
queen, and to sail to the other 
side of the world. They were 
willing to exchange their lives 
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of voluptuous indolence for the 
cramped quarters, the rough living, 
and the dreary routine which was 
then the lot of the sea-adventurer. 
Moreover, they were practically- 
minded Britons, eager to make 
that they might spend, and easily 
dazzled by the romantic day-dreams 
they were ready to accept as facts. 
They knew of the mines of Mexico 
and Peru; they believed in an El 
Dorado as yet undiscovered ; they 
even located lands of fabulous 
wealth among the fogs of the 
future Newfoundland, and the ice- 
drifts that set down the dreary 
Labrador coast. No gull of our own 
time ever speculated more madly 
on the faith of magnificent and 
shadowy prospectuses. Those lands 
existed for them beyond a doubt, 
though doubtless there might be 
difficulty and danger in exploring 
them. In any case there were safe 
and certain means of hedging, 
where English pluck would pull 
them through. They might lay 
hands on the gold and silver the 
Spaniards had gathered, and make 
prize of the priceless treasure-ships 
which sailed periodically for the 
ports of Cadiz or Ferrol. It is 
true that those great galleons were 
so many floating castles, mounting 
formidable artillery tier over tier, 
and manned not only by a swarm 
of seamen, but by squadrons of 
musketeers. It is true that the 
English vessels were small and 
floated low in the water, but those 
well-born adventurers had infinite 
faith in the bull-dog qualities of 
the British mariner ; nor had they 
ever much difficulty in mustering 
crews who were to have a more 
liberal share of the blows than of 
the prize-money. 

That brings us to the second 
class of adventurers — the class 
which did the more useful and 
patriotic service. They were rough 
sea-dogs, for the most part respect- 
ably born and well trained in the 
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science of navigation as it was 
then understood. They were plain 
of speech and blunt in manner— 
the younger Hawkins was an ex- 
ception ; but whether they were 
fighting with their fellow-man or 
the elements, they never knew 
when they were beaten. They 
seldom lost their heads in extrem- 
ity of peril, and showed wonderful 
fertility of resource in dangers as 
terrible as they were unfamiliar. 
Naturally, those men were no 
more absolutely disinterested than 
their neighbours ; and they would 
sometimes neglect duty for gain 
when Fortune sent a tempting 
chance of booty. Hawkins the 
elder, Morgan, and even Francis 
Drake, were bitterly reproached 
for that, though their shortcomings 
were condoned in favour of their 
achievements. But, as a rule, they 
made their immortal reputations 
by explorations which brought 
them little but sufferings and loss, 
and in which they were only stim- 
ulated by prospects of a remote 
reward. Like the Devon knights 
and gentlemen, they found backers 
among speculative merchants who 
furnished the ships and_ stores 
and guaranteed the wages. But 
whenever they realised a little 
money for themselves, they were 
always willing to “plunge” into 
it, and to stake it on some new 
speculation a trifle more hazardous 
than the last. As for their lives, 
their lives were thrown in, as 
being of no concern to anybody 
but the careless owners. 

Worthy Master John Davis is 
one of the first and best specimens 
of those daring, disinterested, and 
patriotic Elizabethan navigators. 
Thanks, perhaps, to the Straits 
which bear his name, his memory 
is chiefly associated with Polar 
exploration. But when he took 
service with the Dutch, as when 
he sailed in the ships of English 
merchants, he suffered and ven- 
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tured more in the tropics, where 
he left the hard savings of a toil- 
some life. It is difficult now fully 
to realise the dangers and the 
unfamiliar responsibilities of the 
early Arctic adventurers. Their 
undertakings were based upon mis- 
taken data ; they made acquaint- 
ance with strange and portentous 
phenomena. They had neither 
geographical knowledge nor reason- 
ably good charts to guide them. 
The rude maps which had been 
evolved very much by ingenious 
speculation were fanciful in the ex- 
treme. They possessed the mari- 
ner’s compass and the astrolabe, 
but neither the sextant nor the 
chronometer. It is sufficient to 
contrast the haphazard expedi- 
tions of a Davis or a Hudson with 
the elaborate equipment of the 
perfectly constructed vessels which 
were commanded by Sir George 
Nares. Much depended on the 
choice of officers, who, though they 
might be “stout seamen,” were 
seldom men of position or educa- 
tion, and too often inclined to 
cabal. The crews were made up, 
for the most part, of reckless dare- 
devils, but they were ignorant, im- 
pulsive, and short-sighted. Their 
courage seldom failed when it was 
a question of fighting. But they 
were abjectly superstitious and 
easily scared in unprecedented 
circumstances. They shuddered 
with fear as much as cold under 
the lee of a toppling iceberg ; and 
the sight of a “corposant” on a 
yard-arm flashing in the gloom be- 
tween electrical skies and phosphor- 
escent seas, sent the most aban- 
doned blasphemers to their knees. 
These ships seldom carried a sur- 
geon, and yet the victualling, if 
the cruise was unduly prolonged, 
was sure to cut out work for the 
faculty. They laid in good store of 
salt meats and salt fish, but there 
was neither lime-juice nor anti- 
scorbutics of any kind. One thing 
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they had in their favour. They 
drew their drink, so long as these 
lasted, from barrels of sound Eng- 
lish ale, which was more whole- 
some than the fiery new rum of 
the period, and more nourishing 
than the diluted spirit which at a 
later date got the name of grog, 
from the sobriquet of a gallant 
admiral who went in for modified 
temperance on the unhealthy West 
Indian station. 

Then if we look at the size of 
the vessels! Some of them styled 
pinnaces were simply cock-boats. 
Broad in the beam, they were 
buoyant as corks, yet little could 
be said for their handiness and less 
for their sailing qualities. The 
Squirrel, which went down with 
the pious and valiant Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert in the Atlantic, was 
only of fifteen tons; and though 
she went to the bottom in a tre- 
mendous storm, she had tempted 
Providence successfully on the 
outward voyage. Davis’s first ex- 
pedition consisted of the Sunshine 
and the Moonshine, which were re- 
spectively of fifty and thirty-five 
tons. The crew of the Sunshine, 
all told, were twenty-four men and 
an active boy; and four of the 
men, strange to say, were set down 
as musicians. His object was 
nothing less than to strike out a 
north-west trade-route to Cathay ; 
and yet inthis lumbering little craft 
of his—as if he deemed that time 
was of no consequence—he did not 
sail from Dartmouth till the 7th of 
June. Nothing can be more con- 
clusive as to the prevailing igno- 
rance of the elementary conditions 
of Arctic exploration. They were 
delayed in the Channel for many 
days, first by contrary winds, and 
afterwards by dense fogs. The first 
piece of luck was when they met a 
shoal of porpoises in the Atlantic : 
some of these queer fishes were 
harpooned, and pronounced as good 
as mutton. Farther to the north, 
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marine monsters were common. 
Had they been out on a whaling 
cruise, they might have filled their 
oil-tanks and made their fortunes, 
without going so far as the latitude 
of Iceland. For at that time the 
whales were almost as free from 
suspicion of evil as the brute as- 
sociates of Adam in the Garden of 
Eden, although already the venture- 
some Basque fishermen were begin- 
ning to persecute them. In three 
weeks, thanks to favouring breezes, 
the explorers might have sighted 
Greenland had the weather been 
clear. But everything was envel- 
oped in dripping mists, out of 
which came the sound of “a 
mighty roaring.” The mist lifted, 
and then it was seen that the ship 
of fifty tons with her smaller con- 
sort were on the skirts of a drifting 
and crashing pack of ice, backed 
up by the snow-covered mountains 
of Greenland. Even Davis’s stout 
heart sunk, though it was precisely 
what he might have expected. He 
christened that grim continent 
“the Land of Desolation,” and he 
quaintly declares that “the irk- 
some noise of the ice and the loath- 
some view of the shore bred strange 
conceits among us.” Nevertheless, 
with his indomitable pluck he 
pushed on, making friends with 
the natives, and there the musicians 
proved extremely useful. They 
piped to the dancing of the de- 
lighted barbarians, who bartered 
their seal-flesh and bear’s meat for 
trifles that seemed inestimable 
treasures. 

But our purpose is not to trace 
the story of Arctic discovery, but 
merely to indicate the risks and 
troubles of the adventurers. On 
this occasion Davis had groped 
his way as far as the entrance of 
Cumberland Gulf, and as he be- 
lieved it was probably the passage 
to the Indies, he came home 
tolerably contented. There is 


nothing exceptionally noteworthy 
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in his second and third voyages, 
except that pinnaces of ten and of 
twenty tons were considered suit- 
able for navigating the ice-pack 
and threading the floating icebergs. 
On the third voyage he made the 
discovery of Davis Straits, though 
he might well have doubted 
whether the frost-bound passage, 
whithersoever it might lead, would 
be practicable for contemporary 
commerce. From the low deck of 
the little Sunshine he looked out 
on currents which are called on 
the new map “the furious overfall.” 
‘* We fell intoa mighty race, where 
an island of ice was carried by the 
current as fast as our barks could 
sail. We saw the sea falling down 
into the gulf with a mighty 
overfall, and running with divers 
circular motions like whirlepools, 
in such sort as forcible streams 
passe thorow the arches of bridges.” 
If Davis made little by his north- 
ern voyages, at all events he gained 
an immortal name among practi- 
cal geographers. He may be said 
to have rediscovered the regions 
which had been settled by the 
Norse Vikings and visited by Por- 
tuguese. He rectified the map of 
his English precursor, Frobisher, 
with two vaguely defined Meta 
Incognita, so named by the erudite 
Virgin queen. And he showed 
conclusively that Frobisher had 
gone on a wild-goose chase when 
he went questing for gold-mines 
in the ice-fields of Greenland. He 
was followed by Hendrick Hudson 
and by Baffin, who made in the 
little bark Discovery of thirty-five 
tons the most successful voyage 
of the century. Baffin piloted the 
vessel, which, with its seventeen 
hands, reached the north waters 
of Baffin’s Bay, which was for 
centuries to prove so lucrative to 
the Scottish and North English 
whaling fleets. 

The Arctic voyagers sank more 
money than they made in their 
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daring attempts at short cuts to 
fortune. The merchant adven- 
turers, who had supplied the 
capital, were disgusted with specu- 
lations which did not pay. The 
buccaneers did a far more profit- 
able business. During the days 
in which they were the terror of 
the seas, they may be divided into 
three classes. They really began 
as privateers, though they seldom 
troubled themselves with papers 
or commissions from the Crown: 
then they formed settlements in 
the West Indies, and devoted 
themselves in the intervals of their 
cruises to sun-drying the bowcan 
which gave them their name. 
Finally, when their excesses had 
become scandals to humanity, 
the reckless survivors degenerated 
into pirates, and when not sent to 
the bottom by broadsides from 
cruisers, they often brought up at 
Execution Dock. The first of these 
were patriots and philanthropists, 
though men of business before all, 
and they carried out their san- 
guinary trade in most methodical 
fashion. Its beginnings were in 
this wise. Since the wars in the 
Netherlands and the destruction 
of the Armada, notwithstanding 
the humiliating advances of the 
Scottish Solomon, there had been 
perpetual animosity between Eng- 
land and Spain. The Dutch, of 
course, detested the descendants 
of their old Papal tyrants; and 
Catholic France was naturally 
jealous of the colonial prosperity 
of her southern neighbour. Even 
when the European Powers were at 
peace with Spain, they wouldalways 
connive at anything that might 
injure her. When, with the lavish 
expenditure of their profligate 
courts, the French kings and their 
treasuries were in perpetual dif- 
ficulties ; when English courtiers 
were pawning old plate in the civil 
wars, or content to be the pen- 
sioners of the impecunious French 
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monarchs,—the treasuries of the 
Castiles were full to overflowing. 
The precious metals of that New 
World which Columbus had given 
them were being smelted into 
ingots, or coined into moidores 
and doubloons. Each month, at 
certain seasons, saw the arrival of 
treasure-fleets at Vigo or Cadiz. 
The higher orders of the clergy, 
trading on superstition and bigot- 
ry, revelled in luxury at home, or 
were well content to expatriate 
themselves to the rich colonial 
benefices. They clothed them- 
selves in vestments heavy with 
brocaded gold, and served the 
sacraments in chalices sparkling 
with gems to the light of the 
golden candelabra on altars of 
solid silver. The homeward-bound 
ships were loaded with superb 
plate and jewellery, fashioned by 
cunning native workmen across 
the seas. The great galleons were 
ballasted with chests of gold and 
silver ; the holds of the ships from 
the East and the Spice Islands 
were stored with silks and bro- 
cades and spices. All these cargoes 
of untold wealth were carried past 
the Channel and the blustering 
Bay of Biscay, where the fishermen 
were risking their lives for herring, 
or painfully dredging the shores 
for oysters. It was like tempting 
a half-starved dog by dangling 
chicken and sweetbread before 
his nostrils. No one could then 
despise the Spanish soldiery ; but 
the Dutch, the English, and even 
the French, had a profound con- 
tempt for the Spanish seamanship. 
Had it not been so, and had not 
the contempt been in great mea- 
sure justified, they would never 
have dared, and dared successfully, 
to attack the towering galleons. 
We said that the first of the buc- 
caneers were patriots and philan- 
thropists. As patriots, they looked 
on the Spaniard as a common ene- 
my; and as philanthropists, they 
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regarded him as the foe of man- 
kind. Terrible tales were told of 
the merciless tyranny to which 
the unfortunate aborigines had 
been subjected; yet terrible as 
they sounded, they could scarcely 
be exaggerated. Cupidity and 
cruelty had overreached them- 
selves: even the self-interest that 
might have shown consideration 
for useful slaves could not save 
the wretched natives from exter- 
mination. They had been driven 
to suicide by the untold horrors of 
the mines, and when they sought 
refuge in the forests, had been 
hunted down by bloodhounds. The 
torments of the Inquisition had 
converted them in troops to a 
religion they had every reason for 
detesting. So the cruises for gold 
became so many pious crusades 
against monsters who were beyond 
the pale of humanity. Indeed in 
the worst and wildest of the buc- 
caneers there was a strangely per- 
verted inspiration of ferocious chiv- 
alry. That dashing Gascon, Louis 
de Montbrun, was stirred by the 
same fits of uncontrollable passion 
as the godly and gallantSir Richard 
Grenville, when he thought of the 
cruelties of the Spaniards to their 
unfortunate Indian subjects, As 
Grenville would grind his wine- 
glass between his clenched teeth, 
so De Montbrun would mutilate 
himself, in his passionate frenzy, 
like a priest of Baal or an Indian 
fakir. When men were so moved 
in Devon or the Gironde, it may 
be imagined how they felt when 
they actually came to blows. 
Montbrun, like many others, swore 
solemnly to give no quarter, and 
when these philanthropists did make 
prize of an enemy, each man and 
woman was invariably doomed. 
To do them justice, we do not 
hear that they imitated the 
Spaniards in cold-blooded tor- 
tures. 

The redeeming features in the 


buccaneers’ career were their 
dauntless courage and _ their 
staunch comradeship. As a rule, 
the Spanish-American merchant- 
men were formidable floating 
castles. They might carry one 
hundred and fifty of a crew, with 
a company or two of disciplined 
soldiers. They mounted many 
guns of heavy metal. The “ mus- 
keteers” were freely furnished 
with those bell-mouthed trabucos 
which belched out bullets by the 
quarter-bushel, and were excessively 
disagreeable at close quarters ; and 
they were clothed in cuirasses or 
buff, which would turn a ball. The 
poop and the forecastle were solid 
forts, and the former was furnished 
with semicircular galleries, from 
which the defenders could fire with 
commanding precision. There were 
boarding nettings to be triced to 
the rigging ; and even at the waist, 
where the sides were the lowest, 
boarding must have been like 
scrambling up the side of a house. 
If we turn, on the other hand, to 
the light buccaneering craft, it 
would seem there was no sort of 
equality. They were generally 
schooners or brigantines of small 
burthen, with tall but tapering 
spars, carrying a tremendous 
weight of canvas. Their guns 
were necessarily few, though one 
or two were formidable. The men 
at the most could not be numer- 
ous, although packed away above 
and below like herrings in a barrel. 
Where they excelled was in sea- 
manship and dexterous manceuvr- 
ing. In certain light winds they 
had it all their own way. If their 
luck was good, the enemy’s gunners 
would fire wide of the small and 
shifting mark. Their very audac- 
ity often saved them disaster, for 
at the closest quarters it was im- 
possible to depress the guns so as 
to do them serious damage. When 
they did board, there was no need 
to give the watchword—death or 
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victory. They were fighting not 
only with ropes round their necks, 
but with thumbscrews and hot 
gridirons in the more remote pro- 
spective. That accounts for the 
animation they threw into the 
attack, but we confess we are still 
mystified by the triumphs that 
crowned their audacity. For even 
the buccaneers never denied the 
Spanish pluck, and the Spaniards 
were likewise fighting for ex- 
istence. 

Gradually these tempting sea- 
borne prizes became more rare, or 
at least more difficult of attain- 
ment. The great treasure - ships 
took to sailing in company, and 
could not be assailed with impunity 
by anything short of an armed 
squadron. Still they were bound 
over to caution, for they knew that 
the buccaneers were always on the 
watch. These gentry, after the 
devastation of St Domingo, had 
taken to making more or less per- 
manent settlements. The Tortugas 
were their great headquarters. But 
as all these islands were claimed by 
Spain, it was doubly a point of 
honour for the Spaniards to exter- 
minate the intruders. The shores 
were frequently visited by Guardas 
Costa which made sudden descents, 
and finally dropped in on a settle- 
ment under cover of the night. 
The buccaneers were roused from 
their peaceful slumbers to fall fight- 
ing, or break back as refugees into 
the bush. When left to themselves, 
their habits were tolerably harm- 
less, though they were devoted to 
dice and drink, and they lived in 
rude plenty. They hunted down 
the herds of wild cattle and hogs, 
and smoked the flesh of the slaugh- 
tered beasts over their fires into 
the bowcan which they used them- 
selves and sold to the Port Royal 
traders. Besides pork and beef, 
they had all manner of game, and 
a special delicacy was the pig-like 
manatee, an aquatic animal that 
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pastured on the subaqueous weeds, 
and has long since disappeared, 
save on the tributaries of the Up- 
per Amazon. For vegetables, there 
were the mountain-cabbage and 
the plantain. They tapped the 
palms for the sparkling palm-wine, 
and turned the turtlesthatswarmed 
on the beach. These buccaneers 
paid special attention to costume. 
Over their shirts they wore rough, 
square -cut Norfolk jackets, or 
dressed in the hides of the cattle 
they had slaughtered. But, as pro- 
fessional butchers, they made it a 
point of etiquette never to wash 
their clothes or to cleanse them 
from blood-stains. They never cut 
their hair—like Nazarites, they 
had taken a vow against razors ; 
and they dispensed with the use of 
brush and comb, as if pledged, like 
Brahmins, to the preservation of 
vermin. When the life of the land- 
lubber began to pall, or when the 
Spaniards had made the shore too 
hot for them, they would betake 
themselves to the sea again, and 
they could always find engagements 
on the wharves of Jamaica. In 
their light vessels they would re- 
turn the visits of the Guardas 
Costa, and repay injury with in- 
terest. Nothing could have been 
more audacious than the way in 
which they infested the roads of 
such strongly garrisoned seaports 
as Cartagena and Panama, cutting 
out the ships lying at anchor, and 
even carrying out their burglari- 
ous enterprises on the stores, the 
churches, and the custom-houses. 

It was a merry and an exciting 
life while it lasted, and very large 
sums of Spanish money must have 
passed through the hands of many 
of these men. But we need scarce- 
ly say they were not given to sav- 
ing, and even the chiefs seldom 
opened banking accounts. It was 
only now and again that a prudent 
speculator like Morgan, having re- 
tired on ample means, died rich 
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and highly respected. Yet we can- 
not have much reverence for Mor- 
gan’s memory. The heroic captain 
who sacked Panama, turned traitor 
and played booty on his comrades 
and followers, before judicious brib- 
ery and the corruption of the Court 
procured him letters of indemnity 
and the deputy-governorship of 
Jamaica. Jamaica was the ideal 
elysium of the buccaneers; but, 
for the most part, they only went 
thither to get rid of their prize- 
money. Port Royal may have been 
the privateers’ paradise, but it 
must have been a pandemonium for 
all decent-living folks, though the 
planters and the merchants might 
have gold for the gathering. We 
can picture the sickly city — the 
shrine of yellow fever—lying under 
the sun-blaze, though the luxuriant 
creepers and the orange and shad- 
dock groves give hereand theresome 
refreshing sense of coolness. The 


shingle one-storeyed houses of the 
better sort, which face the sea, are 
surrounded with spacious veran- 
dahs; but the back lanes are a 
grimy labyrinth of hovels, with vul- 
tures and john-crows for the scav- 


engers. The bullock -drays laden 
with sugar-hogsheads and rum- 
casks are creaking along the sandy 
streets to wharves that are cum- 
bered with piles of miscellaneous 
merchandise. The air is redolent 
with the sickly smell of sugar and 
the overpowering odour of fiery new 
rum. Seawards, the harbour seems 
singularly peaceful, for all the ships 
have been abandoned by their crews 
or left in charge of a caretaker. 
Ashore, one house in each seven 
or thereabouts is a tavern. The 
doors are opened wide, and there 
is scarce a vestige of glass in the 
shattered windows. By night as 
well as by day is a more or less 
subdued roar of mad revelry. Old 
friends, animated by the memories 
of common dangers and common 
crimes,come together in unexpected 
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meetings. It is to be supposed that 
they do eat now and then: it is 
quite certain that they are always 
drinking. Kegs of rum are ever 
on tap, and strong punch is sim- 
mering in steaming caldrons. It 
is the very liquor for that burning 
and glowing climate. No Cali- 
fornian or Australian miner ever 
“shouted ” for drinks in more reck- 
less fashion. It is a question often 
fiercely disputed with pistol and 
knife, who is to have the privilege 
of paying the reckoning. Each 
man carries a long slashing knife, 
and at least a pair or two of loaded 
pistols. The dens are filled with 
troops of black and coffee-coloured 
Delilahs ; and the more strong- 
headed of the revellers are thumb- 
ing greasy cards or casting the dice 
on the tables or the top of a spirit- 
cask, Were it not that they quick- 
ly got rid of their gains, the mor- 
tality would have been portentous, 
and the mischief must soon have 
cured itself. As it is, the haggard 
debauchees only get rope enough to 
leave them somewhat in debt to the 
crimps and the tavern-keepers, and 
then they must go forth to the sea 
again, to recruit their nerves and 
replenish their purses. 

When international relations 
became somewhat more settled, 
and outrages in the southern 
hemisphere might breed Euro- 
pean complications, the buccaneers 
as buccaneers ceased to exist. 
But it was an easy and very 
natural transition from buccaneer 
to pirate. Men who had always 
worn halters by way of cravats 
were noways particular as to the 
manner of their death or their 
memories. Few of the ruffians we 
have seen carousing at Port Royal 
had any scruples of conscience. 
They ceased to fly the French 
or English flags officially, though 
they had chests stored with the 
colours of all nations, which they 
might hang out on occasions as 
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signal-snares. They boldly hoisted 
the significantly sinister “Jolly 
Roger,” which bore the white 
death’s- head and cross-bones on 
a sable background. The meaning 
of the emblem was well under- 
stood. They declared themselves 
friends of the sea and foes to all 
peaceful navigators. They had 
practical ideas as to dangerous 
evidence. The murder of all re- 
calcitrant prisoners was a sure 
guarantee for their silence. The 
hellish ceremony of walking the 
plank was observed with all who 
had escaped the bullet or the 
cutlass. Some met their fate 
manfully ; others with pitiful and 
futile entreaties for mercy. But 
one after another toppled over 
into the clear blue sea, and the 
fiends were delighted to watch 
their dying struggles, as they sank 
out of sight amid widening circles, 
or were torn limb from limb by 
ravenous sharks. The buccaneers 
had been rough, fierce, and blas- 
phemous, but they had preserved 
some semblance of decency and 
discipline. The pirate crews were 
so many republican socialists, who 
vied with each other in truculent 
ferocity andinfamy. They elected 
and deposed their officers in public 
council. Clemency or any sign 
of human feeling was the one 
unpardonable crime. Strangely 
enough, among themselves they 
seem to have objected to the 
deliberate death-penalty. But 
the marooning which was much 
in favour was infinitely worse than 
shooting or hanging. The victim 
was set ashore on a desert island, 
with provisions sufficient for two 
or three days, a musket, and half- 
a-dozen charges of ammunition. 
He might find water or he might 
not. In any case there was 
virtually no hope of deliverance. 
We can conceive no more horrible 
situation than that of the deserted 
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pirate, exchanging the jovial hell 
of his sociable ship for his dreary . 
loneliness ; suffering from incipient 
deliriwm tremens in the sudden 
stoppage of strong drink; and 
hunted in his blind and besotted 
superstitions by the spectres of 
his victims and the memories of 
his crimes. 

There is more than one curious 
and interesting narrative by men 
who consented to ship with the 
pirates rather than walk the plank. 
It need not be said that these 
pitiful renegades to legality, al- 
though they took the first favour- 
able opportunity to escape, were by 
no means particular. Yet un- 
scrupulous and irreligious as they 
must have been, they were shocked 
and repelled by the brutality of 
their companions, and especially 
by the foul blasphemies and ob- 
scenities which were their famil- 
iar forms of speech. Scott, as 
a matter of course, has indicated 
admirably the habits and domes- 
tic economy on board a piratical 
rover. He makes his pirates give 
reminiscences of merry revels, 
where the hatches were battened 
down, where brimstone matches 
were kindled, and where the jolly 
president, in grimly humorous 
mood, discharges his pistols right 
and left beneath the table. And 
we know not whether we are in- 
debted to the Wizard’s imagina- 
tion for the delightful touch of the 
captain who tempered profligacy 
with Puritanism, and read prayers 
every morning to the ship’s com- 
pany. Tom Cringle, too, has 
most dramatic descriptions of the 
pirates who were still the terror 
of the Caribbean Sea and the 
Cuban waters in the beginning 
of the present century. But when 
Scott talks of a cabin-table he cred- 
its the adventurers with a luxury 
of furniture which, according to 
other authorities, was by no means 
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common. The profession was as 
pregnant with discomfort as with 
danger. We are assured that the 
bare cabin was always kept in 
fighting trim, and that the officers 
squatted at their meals on carpets 
under the gun-carriages. There 
were neither beds nor bunks, and 
even hammocks were scarce. As 
the ships were always overmanned, 
the men threw themselves down 
as they could on the decks, with a 
jacket for pillow and a single rug to 
protect them from the night dews. 

The privateers in the wars with 
France and America ran great 
risks on the strength of commen- 
surate profits. Ifthe ships were not 
sunk, the crews in case of capture 
were consigned indefinitely to the 
hulks or the prison. They had 
their regular letters of marque from 
the Government, but those char- 
tered libertines of the ocean had 
few friends even among the officers 
and men of the regular naval ser- 
vice. In fact, Jack of the royal 
marine was jealous of the priva- 
teer’s-man, who with good pay 
had his share in the profits, and 
was always looking out for prizes 
and plunder. It was not a road 
to wealth which would have com- 
mended itself to sensitive con- 
sciences. But many a respectable 
merchant in London or Bristol had 
grown rich by plundering the com- 
merce of other countries. At first, 
with any reasonable luck, his trade 
was wonderfully lucrative. Those 
ships built for speed, though al- 
most top-heavy with their tall 
spars, their spread of sails, and 
their batteries of heavy metal, 
would steal down the French 
shores of the Channel. Even mer- 
chantmen struggling for convoy 
were never safe, and they could 
cut out craft lying at anchor. Of 


course, as they depended on canvas 
in place of steam, they would some- 
times be becalmed in awkward cir- 
Sunrise might see 


cumstances. 
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them within range of a fort on 
the cliffs, or the sudden lifting of 
a fog in mid-channel might reveal 
the yawning broadsides of a French 
line-of-battle ship. But on the 
whole they were so fortunate that 
they swept the English seas, and 
then they had to try their luck 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 
That was dangerous, troublesome, 
and far less profitable. They could 
no longer send their prizes in a 
few hours to Portsmouth or Ply- 
mouth, where there was a ready 
market for ships and cargoes. 
And a top-heavy, ill-trimmed craft 
was in awkward case when caught 
in a storm or tornado in mid-ocean. 
So that before the cessation of the 
war privateering had been decay- 
ing, owing in great measure to its 
own success, 

Smuggling would deserve an 
article to itself, and we can only 
touch on it. Now the rows 
of snug, whitewashed preventive 
stations crowning our cliffs are 
capital quarters for naval reserve 
men, but otherwise they seem to 
be more decorative than useful. 
A hundred, or even fifty, years 
ago, it was a very different thing. 
The sea was swarming with sloops 
and schooners of the contraband : 
the cliffs were flashing in dark 
nights with signals and counter- 
signals. Spies were liberally paid 
on one side and the other. In 
all the Cinque Ports and other 
southern coast-towns were citizens 
who were notoriously enriched by 
smuggling. As we have been 
lately told by “A Son of the 
Marshes,” there are still quaint 
old houses in Sandwich and else- 
where, where the picturesque 
chimney -stacks were devised as 
watch-towers ; where there were 
secret chambers, and ingenious hid- 
ing-holes, and intricate labyrinths 
of capacious cellarage with mys- 
terious bolt-holes. The sanctity 
of the Church was pressed into 
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the service, and kegs were hiddén 
away in old belfries, or buried 
beneath the flooring of the vestries. 
Ancient mills being places of par- 
ochial resort at all hours, were 
exceptionally likely to pass un- 
suspected. The hospitable Court 
gentry of those hard - drinking 
days ran no long bills with city 
wine merchants, and seldom con- 
tributed a shilling towards the 
revenue. Their wives rustled in 
silks and brocades that had gone 
duty free, and wore rich tuckers 
and pinners of the laces of Malines 
or Valenciennes. Certain locali- 
ties were specially favoured by 
nature, such as the southern and 
western coasts of Ireland, with 
their innumerable creeks and bays, 
their islands and their treacherous 
shores. For other districts like the 
Galloway sacred to the memory of 
Dirk Hatteraick, free ports, such 
as those in the Isle of Man, made 
convenient half-way houses. But 
everywhere there were gangs of 
farmers and fishermen ashore, who 
derived a regular income from the 
smuggling transport, looking for- 
ward to the profits of certain 
seasons as the harvesters of Don- 
egal or the hop- pickers of Kent. 
Both on land and at sea the study 
of astronomy was assiduously 
practised by men who could 
neither read nor write. Particular 
phases of the moon brought pro- 
found and general sensation. Men 
were sitting at home expectant of 
signals, and the plough-horses were 
kept fresh to be harnessed as 
pack-horses. A flash like sheet- 
lightning lit up the horizon: then 
all relapsed into comparative dark- 
ness. Boats were silently stealing 
to some nook in the shadow of the 
cliffs. Ready hands were busy 
with the kegs and the packings, 
passing them methodically on- 


wards like so many buckets in a 
Next, a brief word of 


fire-chain. 
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command would set the train in 
motion ; and for many a mile in- 
land the inhabitants of lonely 
cottages and sequestered farm- 
houses would lie listening to the 
horse-hoofs and the clanking of 
the chains, till the well - known 
sounds died away in the distance. 
So it would be if all went well, 
but often things would turn out 
very differently. The preventive 
men—or the custom-house officers, 
as they were called in those days 
—had every inducement to vigil- 
ance. Captures brought them good 
rewards, and there were standing 
feuds with the smugglers. One 
and the other went armed to the 
teeth, and there was a deal of hard 
and hand-to-hand fighting. At sea, 
when the smuggler had his valuable 
cargo still in hand, the resistance 
was even more desperate. We 
hear of cruisers of the Crown 
coming in with many hundreds of 
cognac or ankers of schiedam, the 
cargo of a single smuggler. As 
the discharging was always done 
at night, lives were lost under 
cover of the darkness, and it was 
difficult to bring the actual law- 
breakers to justice. So the cus- 
tom-house folks took the law into 
their own hands, and generally 
preferred shooting at sight to the 
trouble of drawing doubtful bills 
on the assizes. The owners of 
smuggling craft and the receivers 
of contraband articles were church- 
wardens and justices of the peace, 
and the founders of highly respect- 
able landed families, which have 
since been ennobled. But we 
suspect that the dashing Dirk 
Hatteraicks and the Smuggler 
Bills of the Kentish Ingoldsby, 
though the coin may have slipped 
through their fingers like water, 
died more often in receipt of 
parochial relief than as ratepayers, 
and seldom rivalled the patriarchs 
in point of longevity. 
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THERE is no name more welcome 
or more fair in contemporary lit- 
erature than that of the lady, rep- 
resenting also a fame still more 
elevated and universal than her 
own, who has of late been giving 
us, in many ways more or less 
fragmentary, scenes from a great 
life of which she was the youthful 
spectator and companion, and who 
now brings us in a more perma- 
nent form, but with her accus- 
tomed and natural grace and mo- 
desty, some chapters of vivid and 
delightful recollection of some 
great friends of ours and of Eng- 
land’s, with whom she had the 
happy fortune of enjoying a closer 
intimacy than falls to the lot of 
the public. Anne Thackeray— 
which is the name on which we 
all love to dwell, the name of 
those early days in which we asked 
each other whether it was indeed 
Thackeray’s daughter, stealing in- 
to the world without any trum- 
pet to announce her, with her 
beautiful fresh girlish style, and 
delightful romance, who had writ- 
ten that ‘Story of Elizabeth’ of 
which we had all unconsciously 
acknowledged the charm ?—Anne 
Thackeray, we repeat, Mrs Rit- 
chie, has a very different tale! to 
tell from those of the crowd of 
autobiographists who thrust their 
sweet selves upon us from every 
side, forcing the trifling records of 
the stage and the studio, or the 
still less savoury recollections of 
that crowded scene of “smart” 
vulgarity which calls itself Soci- 
ety, upon an often disgusted, and 
always scornful, yet avid public, 
which in its love of gossip and 


personal detail swallows so much 
stuff which it despises itself for 
accepting. The fresh and sweet 
daylight of the sketches before us, 
and of other sketches not yet so 
fully developed, which will yet, 
we hope, do more full and perfect 
justice to the honoured name of 
Thackeray than it has still been 
possible to do—gives us, for once, 
a delightful perception of the ad- 
vantages of having a gentle spec- 
tator, with eyes full of insight and 
of honour, to afford us here and 
there an intimate and personal 
glimpse of the great figures which 
must to the most of us remain in 
the vague glory of distance among 
the poets and the heroes of all 
time. No one need fear to find 
the noble image lessened, or the 
hopes of envy realised, by any 
bringing down of the highest to 
that low level on which, to the 
valets, no man is a hero—a craft 
ignobly exercised in some con- 
spicuous instances in recent times 
—in this delightful book. It is 
full of the tender grace of a day 
that is dead. The great names that 
appear in it are all visible in an 
atmosphere of genial affection, ad- 
miration, understanding. The de- 
lightful presence of the writer, 
though not there in anything so dis- 
tinct as words, is always a portion 
of the scene, an additional charm 
to those who know her, a happy 
suggestion to those who are con- 
scious of it only in the literary 
sense. Amid so much that is 
common and odious in Reminis- 
cences of the time, such a book as 
this comes as a kind of redemption 
to put us in love once more with 
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those informal records, glimpses 
of himself, and fragments of his 
talk and thoughts, which make a 
man more clear to us than any 
authorised and formal portrait. 

At the present moment it is 
naturally to the sketch of Tenny- 
son that every one will turn first. 
The book was written and printed, 
nay published, we think, before 
that change which has enrolled the 
familiar name of the poet among 
the records of allages. The great, 
the unspeakable difference which 
there is between anything that 
can be said of a man still open to 
sight and hearing, and of one gone 
from us—with whom, as he him- 
self says, “in dear words of human 
speech, our souls communicate no 
more,” cannot be exaggerated : 
and all that Mrs Ritchie tells us 
bears the simple truth of a living 
record, still open to the smile or 
sigh of him who is the centre of 
it, who has thrown out in simple 
talk, as his companion kept such 
pace with him as she could over the 
Downs, or sat by him in the sum- 
mer-house (who knows, between 
some mother’s stories of a poetic 
child of her own ?)—a remembrance 
here and there of what was in his 
own head when the great poet was 
achild. Some of those little breaks 
of pleasant confidence are delight- 
ful. They are like little pictures 
which we can hang up upon our 
walls. Here is “the first line of 
poetry ”— visible to every sense, 
ready for any painter :— 


“As the wind blew, a sturdy child of 
five years old, with shining locks, stood 
opening his arms upon the blast, and 
letting himself be blown along ; and 
as he travelled on he made his first 
line of poetry and said, ‘I hear a 
voice that’s speaking in the wind,’ 
and he tossed his arms, and the gust 
whirled on.” 


Note this was no golden-haired 
Saxon boy, but dark, with black 
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eyes, probably long locks hanging 
a little wild as was their use and 
wont, and high aquiline features. 
One can see the smile with which 
up on the snowy heights of life the 
old poet saw himself against the 
distant sky on the long level of the 
wolds, and felt again the wild fresh 
rush of the rhythmic wind in the 
person of that child. 

There is another serio-comic 
scene which we think we have 
had some glimpse of before Mrs 
Ritchie’s version, when the elder 
brother Charles, himself the poet 
of the family, beginning to attempt 
the tune in his head of those 
measured sweetnesses of sonnets in 
which he afterwards excelled, and 
no doubt classifying all the world 
as those who could and those who 
could not write poetry — put a 
slate, humblest implement of the 
Muse, into his little brother’s hands, 
who could not on that particular 
summer Sunday for some trivial 
reason go to church with the rest, 
and bade him write something upon 
the flowers in the garden. What 
did the little boy write, roaming 
about in the old-fashioned rectory 
garden among the sweet old-fash- 
ioned flowers—no set red lines of 
geraniums we may be certain— 
with his slate clasped to his pina- 
fore? Did nobody preserve the 
lines, or were they rubbed out with 
ruthless sponge to make room for 
the much more important sums on 
Monday? Whatever they were, 
he filled the slate with them: and 
the big boy coming back from 
church looked critically at little 
Alfred’s lines and approved, care- 
lessly as elder brothersdo. “Yes, 


you can write,” says this first judge. 
The delightful superiority of the 
young poet, all unconscious that 
in the days to come he should 
be known as Alfred Tennyson’s 
brother, gives a touch of infinite 
humour to the little scene. 
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There is another glimpse of the 
boy which also is priceless, and 
shows how poetry was in the air 
at that Lincolnshire rectory, fill- 
ing the horizon of the children with 
awe and thoughts incommunicable. 
Alfred was fifteen when the news 
came breathing chill through the 
country that Byron was dead in 
his wild exile. 

“Byron was dead. I thought the 
whole world was at an end,” he once 
said, speaking of these bygone days. 
“T thought everything was over 
and finished for every one, that no- 
thing else mattered. I remember I 
walked out alone and carved ‘ Byron 
is dead’ in the sandstone.” 

These recollections of the boy 
are to ourselves more interesting 
than the records of the university, 
and of the young men who gathered 
about the growing poet, yet wor- 
shipped still more him who never 
came to any earthly distinction 
except in the wonderful song and 
love of his friend. These days, 
with their flutter of youthful talk 
and enthusiasm, the ceaseless con- 
versations and mutual stimulation 
of young men, and the atmosphere 
of indefinite glory and glorification 
that is in them, are happily always 
full of interest to the general 
reader, and especially to those in 
whose own lives the university has 
played an important part; but 
there is generally a touch of the 
conventional in all these records, 
the life itself being full of the 
tragi-comedy of youth, conscious 
of the world’s eye upon it, and of 
vague developments in the future 
which will make every pose im- 
portant, yet unconscious how much 
that consciousness sways its move- 
ments. We prefer to pass from 


the delightful recollections of the 
child, so serious, so little aware of 
itself, to the clear scenes of the 
elder life when all fluctuations 
were over, and the acknowledged 
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ruler of English poetry, whose 
claims no man could dispute, had 
settled into those dwellings where 
his friends have known him for 
so many years—the flowery fields 
and high breezy downs of the Isle 
of Wight, the firs and heath of 
Surrey. How he, so intolerant 
of intrusion, and as little disposed 
to conciliate the crowd and have 
their sweet voices as Coriolanus, 
received with the largest genial 
kindness all who had a natural 
claim upon his affection, and all 
natural and modest visitors com- 
ing with such fit credentials as 
the humblest private householder 
exacts, will be seen in Mrs Ritchie’s 
luminous description. No doubt 
the idea, so familiar to the im- 
agination of the public, of a 
secluded aristocrat of poetry shut- 
ting himself up in a retirement 
partly ostentatious, will now grad- 
ually disappear in the light of the 
real life—in which it will be seen 
how accessible after all the Laure- 
ate was, how courteous, how open 
to all that was honest and simple, 
if not to that kind of enthusiasm 
which celebrates itself in supposed 
homage to the poet. We hope, 
however, that in doing justice to 
this, the humour of Tennyson will 
not be obliterated or toned down 
in the authorised record of his 
life. That humour was great, 
and it was not always mingled 
with rose-water. He said a harsh 
thing sometimes, overwhelming a 
timid worshipper with dismay. 
Carlyle, who is credited with so 
much, never uttered a half of 
the brusque sayings in which 
Tennyson’s keen perceptions flash- 
ed forth, We remember once 
being the spectator of a little 
scene in which a lady brought by 
a mutual friend, and very kindly 
received, made her little banal 
acknowledgments to Mrs Tenny- 
son on going away—her gratitude 
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in being asked (which we believe 
was perfectly sincere), and her 
great pleasure (which was dubious, 
for the poor soul was sadly fright- 
ened) in being there. The kind 
hostess replied, as it was right a 
hostess should reply, with expres- 
sions of pleasure in seeing her, 
&e. Tennyson stood grimly by 
noting the mutual pretty speeches, 
and then he said calmly, “ What 
liars you women are!” Nothing 
could be more perfectly true; and 
we believe the prick of this spear 
roused the crushed visitor to en- 
joyment, as it also gave her a 
story which she delighted in tell- 
ing afterwards without the least 
sense of injury. It was a little 
alarming perhaps to hear such 
a commentary upon the common 
falsehoods of giving and taking, 
but it was highly original and 
absolutely true. It would be a 
pity to take this occasional sharp 
edge off the outline of a life so 
full of kindness and genial court- 
esy. The original character and 
individuality of the man are all 
the better for it: and the dart 
killed no true man, nor woman 
either. 

There is one little fact narrated 
here which Mrs Ritchie says comes 
from Fitzgerald, but which we do 
not remember in his letters, which 
are so full of Tennyson — how 
‘“‘when he found himself beside 
the ‘bonnie Doon,’ whether it was 
from recollections of poor Burns, 
or of the days that are no more 
which haunt us all, I know not— 
I think he did not know—broke 
into a passion of tears.” We 
thank our poet for these tears, 
as well as for the outburst of 
those four lines to Scott, which 
the critics venture to find fault 
with in the new little volume 
which has come to us since his 
death. Not very good, forsooth! 
—Cyclopean, they say—as if that 
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sudden great All-hail shouted into 
the darkness before him were to 
be tuned and syllabled into lines 
for music ! 


**Oh great and gallant Scott ! 
True Gentleman, heart, blood, 
bone.” 


and 


We may now hail himself in much 
the same words, true man as well 
as poet — understanding of all 
things that man can reach, and 
for so many years so reverently 
and manfully waiting for the rev- 
elation of that secret which is 
with God. 

Nothing can be more charming 
and characteristic than the words 
with which Mrs Ritchie begins her 
recollections of the Brownings :— 


“The sons and daughters of men 
and women eminent in their genera- 
tion are from circumstances fortunate 
in their opportunities. From child- 
hood they know their father’s friends 
and contemporaries, the remarkable 
men and women who are the makers 
of the age, quite naturally and with- 
out excitement. At the same time 
this facility may perhaps detract in 
some degree from the undeniable 
glamour of the Unknown, and indeed 
it is not until much later in life that 
the time comes to appreciate. My 
own experience certainly is this: the 
friends existed first, then long after- 
wards they became to me the nota- 
bilities, the interesting people as well, 
and these two impressions were oddly 
combined in my mind.” 


It is as friends, and in a still 
more delightful combination as 
father’s friends—that those mem- 
orable figures are brought within 
our point of view, and we are in- 
troduced to the newly-married pair 
of poets coming to Paris, whom 
those little girls of whom Thack- 
eray thought so much, whom he 
imagined in the morning to be 


“ waking and making their prayers 
perhaps for me”—heard a great 
deal of 


before they arrived. 
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“Mrs Browning was an invalid, 
my grandmother told me, who 
could not possibly live without 
light and warmth ; so that by the 
time the travellers had really ar- 
rived and were definitely installed, 
we were all greatly excited and 
interested in their whereabouts, 
and well convinced that wherever 
else the sun might or might not 
fall it must shine upon them.” 
The view of the girl who first saw 
Mrs Browning under these circum- 
stances is naturally a flattering 
one, and perhaps does not exactly 
convey the usual impression of 
strangers. When she talks of 
Mrs Browning’s “motherly ad- 
vance,” in which “ there was some- 
thing more than kindness—there 
was an implied interest, equality, 
and understanding which is very 
difficult to describe and impossible 
to forget ”—she throws quite a new 
light upon that little half-mystic 
fragile figure, the face looking out 
through drooping ringlets, and the 
air of distance and of a poetic 
atmosphere apart from ordinary 
daylight, which was the thing that 
struck one ‘most in the first appear- 
ance of that “moon of poets” —as 
of a spectator looking quietly down 
upon the world of ordinary people 
about ; but nothing can be prettier 
than this picture of her lit up with 
cheerful firelight and kindness, 
and that charm of intimacy which 
blows so many mists and clouds 
away. 

“The moments were not very many 
when we were together. Perhaps all 
the more vivid is the recollection of 
the peaceful home, of the fireside 
where the logs are burning, while the 
lady of that kind hearth is established 
in her safe corner, with ber little boy 
curled up by her side, the door open- 
ing and shutting meanwhile to the 
quick step of the master of the house, 
to the life of the world without as it 
came to find her in her quiet nook. 
The hours seemed to my sister and 
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me warmer, more full of interest and 
peace, in her sitting-room than else- 
where. Whether at Florence, at 
Rome, at Paris, or in London once 
more, she seemed to carry her own 
atmosphere, always something serious, 
motherly, absolutely artless, and yet 
impassioned, noble, and sincere. I 
can recall the slight figure in its thin 
black dress, the writing apparatus 
by the sofa, the tiny inkstand, the 
quill-nibbed pen, the unpretentious 
implements of her magic. ‘She was a 
little woman; she liked little things,’ 
Mr Browning used to say. Her min- 
iature editions of the classics are still 
carefully preserved with her name 
written on each in her delicate sensi- 
tive handwriting, and always with 
her husband’s name above her own, 
for she dedicated all her books to 
him; it was a fancy she had. Nor 
must his presence in the house be 
forgotten, any more than in the books, 
the spirited domination and inspired 
common-sense which seemed to give a 
certain life to her vague visions.” 


It would be easy to multiply 
those delightful pictures, in which 
everybody knows the grace, the 
skill, the pure and picturesque 
vision of the author. Her glimpses 
into a past and distant, as well as 
into the imaginary world of fancy, 
are always real, yet always vis- 
ionary, with a brightening of fancy 
in them which throws reflections 
even upon every piece of furniture. 
Here is another sketch of those 
old Roman days, ready to hang up 
upon any wall worthy of its sweet 
colour and half-playful, altogether 
graphic life. It is of “one of those 
lofty Roman drawing-rooms which 
become so delightful when they 
are inhabited by English people, 
which look so chill and formal in 
their natural condition.” 


“This saloon was on the first floor, 
with great windows at the farther 
end. It was full of a certain mingled 
atmosphere of flowers, and light, and 
comfort, and colour. It was in con- 
trast but not out of harmony with 
Mrs Browning’s quiet room. Here 
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swinging lamps were lighted up ; 
beautiful things hung on the wall ; 
the music came and went as it listed ; 
a great piano was drawn out and 
open; the tables were piled with 
books and flowers. Mrs Sartoris 
(Adelaide Kemble), the lady of the 
shrine, dressed in some pearly satin 
tea-gown, was sitting by a round table 
reading to some other women who 
had come to see her. She was reading 
from a book of Mr Browning’s poems 
which had lately appeared ; and as she 
read in her wonderful muse-like way, 
she paused, she re-read the words, 
and she emphasised the lines, then 
stopped short, the others exclaiming, 
half laughing, half protesting. It was 
a lively, excitable party, outstaying 
the usual hour of a visit, questioning, 
puzzling, and discursive, a Browning 
Society of the past, into the midst of 
which a door opens (and it is this fact 
which recalls it to my mind) and Mr 
3rowning himself walks in; and the 
burst of voices is suddenly reduced 
to one single voice, that of the hostess, 
calling him to her side, and asking 
him to define his meaning. But he 
evaded the question, began to talk 
of something else,—he never much 
cared to talk of his own poetry,—and 
the Browning Society dispersed.” 


There are many more vignettes 
of wonderful grace and charm like 
this ; and the reader will perceive 
how different it is to roam in the 
charmed twilight of memory where 
so many great yet simple people 
lived their daily lives, than to 
attempt to reproduce the dead 
sparkle of society or gather its 
gossip. Mrs Ritchie makes us 
kindly acquainted with her friends. 
There is no fictitious atmosphere 
about them. They are not great 
poets in garlands and singing-robes, 
with the harp or the lute, or what- 
ever is the appropriate instrument, 
slung across them, but English 
folk shy of raptures, “not much 
caring to talk of their own poetry,” 
more interested in what other 


people are doing, or the great 
swing of the world as it whirls on 
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upon its daily circle. Other figures 
come in sometimes, not famous, 
not poetical, yet not the less inter- 
esting—M. Milsand, Browning’s 
French friend, to whom he was so 
deeply attached, and his household, 
and others ; and a glimpse or two, 
all kindly warm and genial, of a 
certain little house in Chelsea 
which has suffered much from 
other less kind spectators. Thus 
a great many rays of light come 
upon the two central figures of 
the married poets, of whom Anne 
Thackeray, a small girl in Paris, 
writ the description in her diary 
long ago, in little, unadorned, child- 
ish sentences very much to the 
point. ‘She is very small; she is 
brown, with dark eyes and dead- 
brown hair; she has white teeth, 
and a low, curious voice; she rarely 
laughs, but is always cheerful and 
smiling; her eyes are very bright. 
Her husband is not unlike her; 
he is short; he is dark, with a 
frank, open countenance, long hair 
streaked with grey; he opens his 
mouth wide when he speaks; he 
has white teeth———” If everything 
is as vivid in that little diary, we 
may yet hope to have many good 
things out of it. We may note also 
the addition, very acceptable and 
delightful, of a letter from Lady 
Martin, in which the story of 
“Strafford,” its production on the 
stage, and success, yet failure, is 
told—with her own delicate crit- 
icism and appreciations so well 
known to the readers of this 
magazine. 

Mrs Ritchie’s recollections of 
Mr Ruskin are scarcely so in- 
teresting as those on the poets. 
He has recollected so much him- 
self that there is really little room 
for another, and delightful as his 
own meanderings often are, their 
minuteness and a certain want 
of atmosphere and perspective in 
them (if we dare say so of so great 
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an artist) have brought a sensa- 
tion of breathlessness, as if the 
vault of heaven were too near, and 
the flowers growing too thickly 
under our feet. We open curi- 
ously enough at a passage in which 
this great but gentle and uncon- 
scious (we believe) egotist objects 
to Carlyle, for saying, as we think, 
very finely, “Not until we can 
think that here and there one is 
thinking of us, one is loving us, 
does this waste earth become a 
peopled garden.” The comment 
of the man who has filled the 
world with books about himself, 
upon this perhaps not quite ori- 
ginal utterance, is amusing in 
the highest degree. “That the 
rest of the world was waste to 
him unless he had admirers in it, 
is a sorry state of sentiment 
enough,” says Mr Ruskin, “and 
Iam somewhat tempted for once 
to admire the exactly opposite 
temper of my own solitude. My 
entire delight was in observing 
without being observed : if I could 
have been invisible, all the better.” 
“Oh wad some power the giftie 
gie us!” we say to ourselves. 
This from the man who has pub- 
lished more of his own doings, and 
swallowed more flattery of dis- 
ciples, than any man living! But 
Mrs Ritchie had no intention to 
expose one of her heroes to un- 
kind remark, and for her sake we 
refrain. 


The book! that comes next to 
our hand is very different from 
Mrs Ritchie’s most lovable and 
beautiful book. It is one of those 
works which crowd out better 
things upon library shelves, and 
tempt the guardian of literature to 
wild and whirling words. Perhaps 
none of us could stand very well the 


1 A Selection from the Letters of Geraldine Jewsbury to Jane Welsh Carlyle. 
Edited by Mrs Alexander Ireland. 
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process which consists in sending 
away books which are wnnecessary. 
This is a thing which will happen 
no doubt in the course of time to 
the most secure and acceptable 
of writers. But there never was 
a volume to which it could be 
applied with less hesitation than 
this. Much of the Carlyle litera- 
ture will, we trust, be weeded out 
of knowledge before this generation 
has passed away. Much of it is 
unnecessary in the strongest sense 
of the word, by being injurious to 
some one, either the writer or the 
subject. Sut this, though not 
injurious in that sense, is a most 
uncalled - for exposure of foolish 
thoughts and vain imaginations, 
which came, as such follies will, 
into the heart of a good and 
honest and natural woman among 
many much better things, and were 
in unguarded moments written to 
a friend to fill up the long letters 
which it was the fashion of the 
time, not yet ripened into our 
monosyllabic style and telegraphic 
brevity, to write, especially when 
one belonged to the higher in- 
tellectual circles. What would 
become of us had we all been 
correspondents of the Carlyles, 
and obliged to see our little 
weaknesses of conventional in- 
tellectualism, our expedients for 
filling up the necessary pages, 
our most banal occupations and 
thoughts, nay, our flirtations even, 
alas! printed forth in full for the 
amusement of the world? In 
Miss Jewsbury’s case the offence 
is more rank than usual, for the 
letters here printed were written 
under a mutual promise that they 
were to be destroyed—a promise 
(heaven be praised :) faithfully 
kept on her part, but neglected 
on the other by her correspondent, 
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who had no time to put her papers 
in order, and died without warn- 
ing, else we may be sure poor 


Geraldine’s outpourings would 
never have been submitted to 
unkindly eyes. We feel indeed 


as if our affection and respect for 
Miss Jewsbury ought to hinder 
us from rummaging through the 
secrets of her perennially youthful 
heart. We ourselves remember to 
have been the astonished recipient 
of certain sentimental confidences 
from a gentle soul of forty-seven 
—at which age or about it she 
thought that the interest of women 
in men might be hoped to cease 
in any distracting way—to which 
we fear we were silent as a wall, 
silent as the unseen Dearest Jane 
who makes no word of response, 
not even in the reflection of a 
following letter, to all these 
lengthened communings. When, 
we wonder, is all this resurrection 
work to be ended? Geraldine Jews- 
bury was a woman very well known 
to the literary people and to many 
othersof her time. Her little bright 
twinkling face, with the kind 
mouth, and the eyes a little drawn 
together—for she was always a 
sufferer in this respect—was once 
a familiar sight in London draw- 
ing-rooms, and she herself an in- 
teresting figure, full of talk which 
it was pleasant to listen to, and 
reflections of intercourse with 
many notable people, among whom 
she had always been a gentle sat- 
ellite rather than a shining star. 
When it was thought proper to 
make an effort to place her name 
on the Civil list for a pension—for 
she had done a great deal of honest 
anonymous work as well as her 
few novels—the statement in her 
favour was signed by such a suc- 
cession of names as might have 
dazzled any statesman, and ought 
to have commanded success any- 
where, even to a less modest re- 
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quest; but the statesman of the 
day was Mr Gladstone, and the 
little boon was refused. (It was 
afterwards granted by Lord Salis- 
bury, who is more conscious that 
literature is of a little importance 
in the State than the great man 
who makes literature his pastime.) 
Her intimacy with the Carlyle 
house was one of Miss Jewsbury’s 
chief distinctions, and of course 
it is quite easy to say, in the com- 
plete absence of the other side of 
the correspondence, that Mrs Car- 
lyle confided her woes to the 
tender bosom of Geraldine, who 
writes to her so many abstract 
consolations and indefinite entreat- 
ies not to be unhappy. We re- 
member, however, a whimsical ac- 
count from that other side, of 
how, in a moment of acute indis- 
position to which the former lady 
was subject, Geraldine stood over 
the very sick patient, kissing and 
weeping, with an inappropriateness 
which was but too comically ap- 
parent. Geraldine kisses and 
weeps through this big volume— 
happily at a distance from the 
object of her loving cares—but 
not much more appropriately. 
And the letters are singularly des- 
titute of any characteristic of 
youthfulness, so much so that it 
was only with a severe effort 
that we made ourselves under- 
stand that the writer was not 
the Miss Jewsbury we all knew, 
but a young woman of eight- 
and-twenty to whose lips the 
talk of “friends,” and momen- 
tous interviews, and risings and 
fallings of sentimental intercourse, 
were quite natural. She was 
really younger, we think, in the 
‘seventies than these represent her 
in the ’forties, and that though the 
letters are a little school-girlish, 
notwithstanding their intellectual 
pretensions. They convey the 
impression of a correspondence in 
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which it is considered to be su- 
perior and the right thing to be 
unhappy in life, as happens in 
many correspondences of an in- 
tellectual order. The young lady 
in Manchester had no apparent 
reason to be unhappy. She had a 
house of her own to manage of 
which her brother was the master, 
which to a young woman who does 
not marry is certainly the next 
best. She had, as her editress in- 
forms us, “delicious little parties.” 
She had the little excitement of 
lovers (in the plural), some of them 
apparently not coming to the 
point, some of them falling off 
from a first enthusiasm, “‘my new 
friend” gradually replacing the 
old, and a great philosophy run- 
ning through the whole. On one 
occasion she tells her correspond- 
ent of the visit of a man “who 
caused me more good and evil 
feeling than I ever knew before 
or since” during the three years 
his influence lasted : but adds “ he 
is really the most prosy, weari- 
some, commonplace person nature 
ever created. Once, and not so 
long ago, that hour would have 
gilded a week; and now it re- 
quired an effort of politeness not 
to give an intelligible hint to 
shorten his visit!” Thus it is 
evident that the misery spoken of 
occasionally, and prompting the 
feeling that death is really the 
most desirable thing in life, had 
very little real foundation. We 
wonder how many cultured young 
women (in the sense in which 1840 
understood culture) were pluming 
themselves upon their unhappiness, 
and writing two or three sheets of 
confidences, and sympathies, and 
philosophies every week, to their 
chosen correspondents about the 
same time ?— letters happily, in 
their cases, never heard of more. 
Those, however, who get this 
volume in the hope of seeing 
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something more of Mrs Carlyle 
will be much disappointed: and, 
indeed, we say so with pleasure. 
The unseen young woman whose 
unhappiness is referred to, and 
who is consoled and encouraged 
to bear up, yet exhorted not to 
have so much patience (‘cursed 
be patience!”), might have been 
anybody. There is not even a 
word of hers repeated to give us 
any glimpse of her, which—as her 
words were much more incisive 
than her correspondent’s, might 
no doubt have been done, even by 
a single sentence. For all we 
hear, her grievances might have 
been that her husband stayed out 
o’ nights, or took too much wine 
—or indeed that she had no hus- 
band at all, but only did not 
“get on” at home. It is, indeed, 
always a perplexing experience— 
unless the letters are so excep- 
tionally good that we prize them 
for themselves—to have one side 
of a correspondence. We confess, 
for our own part, that we should 
have liked to see, once in a way, 
what Madame de Grignan had to 
say for herself, and whether she 
was in the least what her mother 
supposed her to be. A friend 
who protests that “you are now, 
even more than ever you were, 
the first thought on waking (as if 
you had been in my dreams), and 
the last at night,” looks a little 
forlorn against the blank, out of 
which there comes no response. 
But, indeed, no response worthy 
of such devotion would, we fear, 
have come. In friendship, as in 
other things, there is always, as 
the French say, Pun qui baise et 
Tautre qui tend la joue. Mrs 
Carlyle would have sent her 
Geraldine an account of her house- 
cleaning, which would have been 
much more amusing reading, in 
return for these transports, but 
would not have returned protesta- 
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tion for protestation whatever she 
felt. However, it is best for us 
perhaps to look out for a more 
lively paragraph here and there to 
modify the sweetnesses. Here is 
a sketch which has some humour 
in it:— 


“T have bestowed a great deal of 
comfort and sympathy upon him, 
but he is one of those who, with 
the best intentions, are always un- 
fortunate, and I am got to the fag end 
of my powers of commiseration. He 
seems to run a neck-and-neck race 
with Fortune, and lose it by a fraction 
of an inch. It goes through everything. 
He has had some of his patent pumps 
(which another would make a fortune 
out of) made without seeing to his 
patent-right, and has so ingeniously 
contrived it as not to be able to 
obtain legal redress. The other day 
we had invited him to dinner, and I 
had gone down to the kitchen and 
skinned and cut up the fowl for 
curry with my own imperial hands, 
and helped to concoct the lemon- 
pudding besides. Well, though he 
had ample notice, he contrived to get 
involved in another dinner engage- 
ment, and so spoiled both. He ham- 
mers, blundering, against a stone 
wall, and never hits the point. 
My Christian sympathy is quite 
worn out, and if he ever comes to 
me again with his lament against 
fortune, I shall certainly stare at 
him as a fool instead of condoling 
with him for a martyr. There is a 
wholesome instinct at the bottom of 
our dislike for unfortunate people.” 


And here, just to show that the 
eyes from which poor Geraldine 
suffered so much could twinkle 
with fun, is another little charac- 
ter-sketch of the best. It is 
dated from Warrington :— 


“T came here last Saturday, and 
have an idea I must have died and 
transmigrated into a mite, and am 
living in the heart of a large fat 
Cheshire cheese! My environments 
are altogether so different to what 
I ever knew them. Everybody is 
sleek and comfortable, and seems 
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as if life for them were paved with 
feather - beds: only imagine a man 
saying quite seriously to me, ‘ Miss 
Jewsbury, you see us just as we are: 
I and all my friends are people of 
ample means, and we make up our 
minds to enjoy life. We none of us 
want to be grand, but we lay our- 
selves out to be comfortable, for to 
my thinking comfort is the best 
thing to be got for money. Some 
people have all they wish for, and 
yet they cannot enjoy it: but I do 
enjoy myself, Miss Jewsbury ; we all 
enjoy ourselves,’” 


Admirable man! and how much 
better is this than all the self- 
complainings of that misery which 
is caressed and turned over and 
condoled with, in what is evi- 
dently considered the attraction 
of these letters and the cause of 
their publication! There are some 
passages, however, in which, on 
the other hand, the fear not to 
offend reaches the point of ridicule. 
The blanks and dashes on every 
page give a kind of broken pattern 
to the print. Is the population of 
Lancashire so long-lived that all 
the persons mentioned as existing 
in ’45 are still there to resent the 
use of their names, or so thin- 
skinned as to be offended in the 
persons of their descendants? 
What does the reader think of 
this as an intelligible and inter- 
esting piece of writing? 


“T had a ‘swarry’ last night on 
the voluntary system, which went off 
very well, only like nothing else in 
the world! Dr told me at Mrs 
’s on Wednesday that he wanted 
to bring Mr , Mr ,and M. 
on Saturday (they had all made 
various starts, and finally it was really 
to come off). So, accordingly, about 
five o'clock M. and another man 
arrived, whom I affectionately greeted 
for , but it proved to be 
(the other was ill of a fever and 
in bed). Then came little Dr ‘ 
and we began to talk of all sorts 
of things.” 
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Now there could not be the least 
harm, real or imaginary, in visit- 
ing young Miss Geraldine Jews- 
bury fifty years ago. These géntle- 
men would not turn round in their 
graves, nor would their grandsons 
bring actions for libel. 
it was worth while in any case to 
give a list of these visitors, they 
might at least have hazarded their 
names, which indeed are of im- 
portance to nobody. This, of 
course, is entirely the fault of the 
editress. Here is another instance 
more amusing. Somebody, a Mary 
or a Jane, who certainly could 
have no scruples of this delicate 
kind, wanted a place as lady’s- 
maid, about which Miss Jewsbury, 
always kind and impulsive, went 
in her own person, and after wait- 
ing in the hall and being taken 
for the maid, at last came to an 
understanding :— 


“T saw the old lady, and a very 
stiff old lady she was, and the place 
seemed a very eligible one, the only 
bugbear being that would have 
to clear-starch the collars, but Mrs 
—— promised to teach her that from 
the first principles. Yesterday 
was to go and speak to the lady, for 
there are two, mother and daughter. 
Well, the place seemed highly advan- 
tageous, for I sent my servant —— 
with her, who told me that might 
manage everything but the clear- 
starching. There were petticoats be- 
sides to wash and iron, and 
heart failed; but there were too 
many advantages, and it was alto- 
gether too good to be lost, so after 
six o'clock last night I sallied out and 
paid them a visit,’ &c., &e. 
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Surely Mary, accompanied by 
Martha, might have gone to in- 
quire after Mrs Brown’s place 
without all this fuss? What will 
be interesting to ladies will be to 
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hear that the anonymous maid, 
engaged to dress the two anony- 
mous ladies, do the plain sewing, 
and iron the collars, not to say 
petticoats (if we may venture to 
speak of these mysteries), was “ to 
begin at ten guineas !”—and this 
only so far back as 1844. 


It is not very long since we had 
to call the attention of the reader 
to the first volume of Dr Boyd’s 
delightful and amiable sketches of 
life in St Andrews.! The second 
volume has now appeared, com- 
pleting the work, and it is pleas- 
ant to walk abroad with so kindly 
a guide by the old-fashioned quiet 
streets, and along the long stretches 
of the Links, which have by this 
time become as familiar to the 
world in general as they once 
were only to a chosen company, 
which, very ungrateful for the no- 
tice of the enlarged public which 
now plays and pursues golf into 
its oldest and most sacred haunts, 
is by no means disinclined to wish 
the strangers, if not at Jericho, 
yet at Banff—which used to be 
the Scottish form of that impreca- 
tion, and where, doubtless, there 
are golf-links also to be found. 
Dr Boyd is not less genial, less 
disposed to see good in everything, 
than when we met him last; but 
if we were to hint a fault, it is 
that he is not quite so much at 
St Andrews. The society of 
bishops is a fine thing, and the 
woods of Selsdon are fair, but 
neither of them are so interesting 
as that little grey metropolis of 
the north which stands between 
Forth and Tay on its rocky corner, 
swept by every wind that blows. 
Its colleges and churches, its prin- 
cipals and professors, and all the 
little sociable community, fond of 
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their joke, and making merry 
among themselves, with much of 
everyday comedy surrounding them 
and their ways, and now and then 
a tragedy breaking in according to 
the custom of life—is by this time 
so well known both in literature 
and experience that multitudes of 
readers understand the allusions 
belonging to it who perhaps never 
saw St Andrews, and certainly 
have little connection with that 
place. Literature will sometimes 
take up such a town in the most 
capricious way, without any ap- 
‘parent reason, and make it visible 
from out the darkling landscape 
like a little city of light. Norwich 
had once a somewhat similar illu- 
mination, we think, with consider- 
ably less reason, because of certain 
Taylors and others who set lamps 
about its streets. Now St An- 
drews has the cry, and everybody 
knows something about that little 
keen-witted, sometimes eccentric 
community — though, alas! the 
eccentricity is going along with 
the fun, now that the old race 
has almost died out, and Oxford 
professors and decorous dons are 
coming in, as well as all those 
modifications of Scottish feature 
and arrangement of which Dr 
Boyd is so proud in ecclesiastical 
matters. Perhaps e«sthetically St 
Andrews was less to be approved 
of when the precentors droned out 
the Psalms in the churches, and 
the students celebrated Kate Ken- 
nedy in the streets. To be, how- 
ever, half-Oxford and half-Angli- 
can, is a different thing from being 
Scottish in the old sense. We were 
not perhaps quite so well-behaved ; 
we were not by any means so 
cultured. We played some pranks 
that were not nice; but we had a 
very distinct character of our own, 
and a great deal of fun among our- 
selves, and humour and humours 
which were certainly more enter- 
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taining than anything to be seen 
now. 

But it is not of this decadence 
that Dr Boyd tells us. He would 
not for his life “let on,” even if 
he saw it to be so; and we are by 
no means sure that he sees it. 
His lament for the days that are 
no more, is for those manly figures 
with whom he was wont to go up 
from the club in the autumn 
twilight, when the sun set over 
the green Links, setting all the 
western sky aflame—those sunsets 
such as one sees nowhere else, the 
glory of the northern landscape— 
and who joined his party whenever 
he had strange lions to exhibit or 
notable persons to be instructed 
and entertained with a round of 
the ruins or the humours of the 
Links. Shairp and Tulloch, the 
two Principals who ended their 
lives within so short a time of 
each other, and whose absence has 
so sorely changed the place, are 
still to be found in this second 
volume, and are mourned and 
missed almost with passion; but 
Dr Boyd does not, we think, de- 
sire to dwell upon the fact that 
their age has gone with them, and 
that the interest of St Andrews 
is changed. Golf, which once was 
so Scottish and so strictly national, 
has now come to be the fashion 
everywhere. We hear a player 
bred on The Links—as they once 
were called par excellence—growl 
and murmur that whereas he had 
once been sure wherever golf was 
played to find some one he knew, 
he now finds himself swamped 
wherever he moves in the flood 
of beginners who swarm every- 
where and crowd out everybody 
who knows anything about the 
game! St Andrews has become 
known accordingly to the widest 
circle of the public as the metrop- 
olis of golf. Throngs of men 


who never had the honour of so 
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much as a glimpse of Tom Morris, 
will discourse to you about the 
heathery hole—even, heaven save 
us, the ‘eathery ‘ole! — till the 
short patience of a native Scot 
can bear no more. But Dr Boyd 
says nothing at all about golf—at 
least he says only as much about 
golf as an ardent St Andrews man 
said about art when he talked once 
toa lady for half an evening about 
Millais and some other distinguish- 
ed painter whose name we have 
forgotten. ‘About Millais!” we 
exclaimed in surprise. ‘‘ Yes,” 
said our friend, demurely. “ He 
said he never saw a beginner yet 
who picked up the game so quick- 
ly!” In exactly the same way 
Dr Boyd speaks of the staple of 
St Andrews, when he is in reality 
discoursing upon Dean Plumptre. 
“ As a treat to the Dean, who was 
anxious to see our national game, 
I had got four of our very greatest 
players to make a match—a ‘four- 
some’ —and the Dean and I 
walked with them. The play was 
magnificent. But it too soon be- 
came apparent that the eminent 
theologian and Double-first did not 
care for it in the very least degree.” 
And that is all about golf in St 
Andrews. But then there are a 
great many other entertaining and 
agreeable things. Here is a little 
bit after Dr Boyd’s own heart as 
to the effect of “ improving ” 
church services, and especially 
adding popular music :— 
“Sunday, July 6, 1884, was a mem- 
orable day in St Andrews. There 
was the special service for the Volun- 
teers of the city, which for long has 
been an annual function. But that 
evening, for the first time, the praise 
at the parish church was accompanied 
by the brass band. We had always 
had full congregations. But now the 
church was a great sight. It was 
crammed in every corner. At least 
3000 were present. I had never seen 
such a crowd there. Not Dean Stan- 


ley could draw like these eighteen 
wind instruments. When the mul- 
titude arose at the praise no mortal 
could tell where the passages were. 
All our own Volunteers were there in 
uniform ; and many of the famous 
corps, the Fife Light Horse. The 
first hymn sung was ‘Onward! Chris- 
tian Soldiers,’ of course to Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s tune. When I heard the vast 
volume of the first line, every soul 
joining with heart and voice, I felt 
the question was settled. Fifteen 
times we have now had that music; 
and never but with a crowded church. 
I never supposed that the people came 
to hear my sermon. But I never 
have seen congregations more revers 
ent and devout anywhere.” 


The most impressive church 
music we for our part ever heard 
was the singing of the Stabat 
Mater in unison, by a still greater 
mass of people, almost entirely 
men, in Notre Dame in Paris, 
without accompaniment. The 
church which is profuse in ritual 
thus in moments of emotion casts 
off every attraction of that kind, 
while the church which has none 
to speak of puts it on. One is 
charmed and attracted by that 
which one has not, the strange 
and unfamiliar. Yet we confess 
we had rather not hear a brass 
band in the old church at St 
Andrews. Dr Boyd allows frankly 
that “the Bishop” was not of his 
way of thinking in these matters. 
“He said quite frankly that he 
was much more interested in seeing 
the old-fashioned worship, long 
characteristic of the Kirk, than 
in attending a service which very 
nearly approximated to his own. 
I have found this with others high 
in the Anglican Church.” Bishop 


Thorold is a wise man: and we 
agree with him thoroughly. We 
hear indeed with a shiver of horror 
that Dr Boyd has abolished even 
the venerable system of the Plate 
at the church-door: the Plate 
for which our earliest pennies were 
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consecrated—which we even had to 
be lifted up to reach: the Plate 
out of which Dr Chalmers splen- 
didly maintained his Glasgow par- 
ish, abolishing Pauperism and the 
Poor-law: the Plate which—— 
but we have no words to express 
our pain. Perhaps he calls his 
daily offering the Offertory. We 
should prefer to balk this bit of 
Anglicanism, by stating that he 
uses the LADLE, as in the moorland 
parishes of the south, which per- 
haps does not sound so well. 

Here, however, is another account 
of the services in the Kirk, showing 
how, advanced or non-advanced, 
the heart of Scotland for that Kirk 
is as true as ever, a subject that 
may be of the intensest imperial 
importance by-and-by—the same 
which in Edinburgh the other day 
carried with it the full flood of 
Scottish enthusiasm, and which 
has always moved Scotsmen to 
passion more strenuous than they 
are in the way of showing for any 
other cause. 


“Sunday was a marked day in our 
little history. The magistrates were 
‘kirked,’ entering on a new year of 
duty. [This word, we add of our- 
selves, ought to be pronounced in two 
syllables as ‘kirkit.’ In old Scotland, 
though there is no service to that 
effect, everybody was kirkit on the 
first Sunday after any great event; 





attending after marriage in full 
panoply of bridal finery —after a 


death, in all the symbols of mourning. } 
My colleague had the honour of wel- 
coming them in the morning. But 
they came in the ‘afternoon too; and 
I take for granted they must have 
approved my sermon, inasmuch as the 
Provost came to the vestry to thank 
me in their name. We always pay 
due honour to dignities; unlike old 
Dr Muir, who, once kirking the Cor- 
poration, said in his prayer, ‘ Lord 
have mercy on the magistrates of 
Glasgow, such as they are. Make 
them wiser and better” And when 
the Town-clerk called to say that the 
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magistrates were much aggrieved at 
being prayed for in such fashion, the 
answer was instant : ‘Dr Muir’s com- 
pliments to the Lord Provost, and he 
is very sorry to find that his prayer 
has not been answered.’ I have 
kirked the magistrates many times, 
however ; and it is not for that reason 
that I recall the occasion. It had 
been intimated at the services dur- 
ing the day that Dr Mitchell, our 
Professor of Church History, would 
lecture in the parish church in the 
evening on ‘Some aspects of the 
Church question deserving of con- 
sideration in the present crisis.’ Dr 
Mitchell was that year Moderator 
of the Kirk; and he very seldom 
preaches. The church was filled with 
a great congregation. I should not 
in the least degree have been surprised 
to hear Dr Mitchell preach wisely 
and devoutly: it is his usual way. 
3ut it did surprise me to find that 
man of calm and well-balanced mind 
fire up into a pathos and vehemence 
which I have rarely seen equalled 
and never surpassed. The question 
of disestablishment had been raised ; 
and one was made to realise how it 
stirs the blood of good men here. And 
not merely were there this evening a 
fire, a keenness, a power of stirring a 
multitude to the very depth of their 
nature which are rare indeed, but an 
incisive severity of denunciation which 
few had expected from that calm 
cautious man. And if the preacher 
was at white heat, so was the con- 
gregation long before he was done. 
Several times there would have been 
lond applause had it not been hushed.” 


Mr Gladstone, in his petulance 
and annoyance, defied the ministers 
at the end of his last disappointing 
campaign. He may find they are 
more difficult to reckon with than 
he supposes if any great tug-of- 
war should come. Having touched 
upon this subject, we put aside 
other points we had marked for 
quotation, to give Dr Boyd’s ac- 
count of “the Centenary Festival 
of the Glasgow Society of the Sons 
of the Clergy.” Sons of the manse 
is the familiar title given to these 
3L 
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gentlemen in Scotland; and no 
one who knows Scotland at all 
requires to be told how many of 
the best men of the country, and 
those who hold the most important 
positions, bear this distinction. 
The president for the year was the 
Lord Advocate Robertson, “now 
our Chief-Justice.” Dr Boyd de- 
scribes how he himself, as a boy 
of nineteen, had objected to the 
custom of addressing this assem- 
blage as if they were an ordinary 
congregation, and had been told 
with a sneer, ‘Oh, you'll do that 
when you preach ”—which accord- 
ingly he now proceeded to do. 


“The first words were Vy Brothers 
of the Manse; and I spoke to them 
only all through. I had a good deal 
to stir me that day. It was that day 
twenty-five years that my revered 
father died. The Psalms for the day 
were splendidly chanted in their 
proper place. There was a grand 
Anthem, grandly sung. But these 
were not what came home that day. 
I saw the tears run down many an 
old man’s cheeks as Such pity as a 
father hath, was sung to Martyrdom ; 
O God of Bethel, to Salzburg; and 
Pray that Jerusalem may have, to 
St Paul’s. Never, that I remember, 
have I seen such feeling stirred by 
any service as by the worship of that 
solemn centenary. And I need not 
say that every word of my sermon 
was written for that day, and bore 
upon it. I did not care, not a grain 
of dust, for one or two who cynically 
spoke of ‘emotional preaching,’ nor 
for others who said it was ‘not a 
sermon at all.’ It was what it was 
meant to be ; and I had my reward a 
thousand times over, in things said 
and written by brothers and sisters 
of the manse, from the highest to 
the humblest. The English reader 
must be told that Jerusalem in our 
conventional phrase means the Church 
of Scotland. The text for that func- 
tion really came to me, ‘ But Jerusa- 
lem which is above is free, which 
is the Mother of us all.’ At the meet- 
ing after service, my brothers asked 
me to publish the sermon in a fashion 
not to be resisted. 
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“According to use there was a 
great dinner-party that evening—the 
president in the chair. Our toast is 
always The Manse. Of course it is 
not difficult to praise Athens speaking 
to the Athenians. I do not think I 
ever got such general and warm com- 
mendation in my life as that day. 
But the thing to be remembered 
while I live, is how more than two or 
three old men whom I knew not, came 
up and took my hand in a tight 
grasp, and then could not speak a 
word at all. The old time had come 
over them. Each was for a space 
again the minister’s little boy.” 


The last is a touch of genuine 
pathos, disarming all criticism in 
its simplicity. When the Sons of 
the Manse are so many and so 
strong, we think it will take a 
statesman all his strength to up- 
root that kindly house from its 
native soil. 

Let us add one St Andrews 
landscape ere we close. It will 
recall to many a most character- 
istic scene :— 


“We walked along South Street as 
a magnificent red sunset filled the 
whole western sky to the zenith. 
When we turned under a great pointed 
arch of inexpressible perfection and 
looked due west, the vast expanse of 
red sky, the rows of fading limes, the 
grey long street, bending naturally as 
medizval streets bend, we both ex- 
claimed ‘A glorious sight!’ And 
truly it was so. A pilgrim from be- 
yond the Atlantic, who visited this 
city ten years ago, when he went 
back, put it upon record that never 
till he entered the New Jerusalem, 
did he look to have his heart so 
stirred as walking along that street 
on a still autumn day, and thinking 
of its associations. Some of us can 
sympathise with that enthusiast. 
And it was a Glasgow merchant (one 
of outstanding culture and feeling), 
who, looking at the city from the 
Links when the sunset of mid-Sep- 
tember fell upon it, gilding the towers 
and making the circling sea to blaze, 
said to me with eager face that it 
reminded him of Jerusalem the 
Golden. And indeed for a glimpse 
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of time —a blink of a few minutes’ 
duration—St Andrews was a golden 
city, bounded by a sea of glass mingled 
with fire.” 

One of those cheerful men of 
letters who still keep awake the 
voice of fun in the highest places 
of literature (and we think he had 
his laugh as usual in the pages of 
the ‘Saturday Review’), has sug- 
gested, apropos of this volume, that 
Twenty-five Years of Dr Boyd by 
St Andrews would be a fit pen- 
dant. And so it would. There 
would be innumerable stories, 
gatherings from the club, and the 
chamber of the Senatus; and many 
an amusing saying of, and about, 
those initials which are in every- 
body’s mouth. But St Andrews 
would have, in its caustic way, 
as much good to say of its minis- 
ter as he has said of St Andrews, 
not without a dart of malice (French 
sense) occasionally too; that he 
has made it for a quarter of a 
century always interesting to go 
to church there ; that he has been 
in moments of trouble—as Princi- 
pal Tulloch said once, with a coun- 
tenance full of emotion—always 
understanding, with a heart that 
knew as well as felt for other 
men; that he has been a credit to 
the place, which, self-restrained as 
it is, is pleased to its heart that 
the name of one who so belongs 
to it should be known everywhere ; 
and much more which we must 
not add, are no small things to 
say. He may not care for the 
designation, but there is a great 
deal of kindness and feeling in its 
popular use; and that would be a 
sad day for St Andrews in which 
it could no longer point out to 
strangers, and tell its tale, even 
though sometimes with a jest, of 
4. KE. &. BB. 
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It is amusing and curious to 
turn from Dr Boyd’s middle-aged 
philosophy and reflections, and 
plunge into the pleasant full-tide 
of careless and delightful youth 
which we find in the next volume 
on our table. The journey record- 
ed in it is not a sentimental jour- 
ney ; it is not a voyage in search 
of the sublime and beautiful. It 
is the happy impromptu of a ram- 
ble along the loveliest coast in the 
world, in the most unconventional 
way in the world, according to the 
method of the vagabonds, amid all 
the careless humours of the road, 
yet with as many of the comforts 
of the Sautmarket as can be crowd- 
ed into one vehicle expressly fitted 
for their reception, and with all 
the resources of a well-filled purse 
behind. There is scarcely any one 
to whom such a journey does not 
some time commend itself; and we 
remember to have heard in our 
time a hundred plans for a pleas- 
ure journey in a caravan, antici- 
pations of many a gipsy bivouac 
and merry evening in the green 
lanes and pleasant fields—of starts 
in the sunny mornings—of pauses 
in every pretty village—of a gen- 
eral carnival of open air, sunshine, 
and freedom, in moonlight nights 
and bright days, and brilliant sum- 
mer weather. ‘The Voyage of the 
Escargot’! will, we fear, show the 
planners of such holiday journeys, 
that all is not quite so delightful or 
so easy as imagination sets it forth; 
but at the same time will take noth- 
ing away from the joyousness of the 
method or the general satisfaction 
with which it can be carried out. 
The material difficulties in the way 
of the Escargot, the stony roads 
and steep hills, and deficient stable 
accommodation, form a reverse of 
the picture which will be some- 








1 Across France in a Caravan: being some Account of a Journey from Bor- 
deaux to Genoa in the ‘‘ Escargot,” taken in the Winter 1889-90. By the Author 
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what discouraging to those dream- 
ers who thought of gipsy bivouacs, 
and nights @ la blanche étoile, for 
horses as well as men; but at the 
same time they give a robust 
glimpse of the real, and visions of 
how the thing is to be done, which 
ought to instruct instead of dis- 
heartening. The writer triumph- 
antly accomplished his feat, which 
is a great deal to say; and his 
whimsical and cheerful experiences 
are so pleasant to look back upon, 
that all his regrets were evidently 
for the termination of a journey 
so quaint and out of the way. He 
gives us a picture of lively good- 
humour and philosophy under ad- 
verse circumstances, of patience 
and cheerful sense, and that hum- 
our (as well as good-humour) which 
finds compensations in most things, 
and takes the edge off all misad- 
ventures with a happy view of the 
ludicrous in them—which is ines- 
timable in making life sweet. A 
fund of native drollery, which is 
never exhausted, comes to his aid 
in all positions, and cheers tle way. 
Indeed this little book is, in a 
moral point of view, more valuable 
than many a more elaborate work. 
It gives us a quite unconscious 
view of a sunny and sweet nature 
in whose thoughts there is no 
guile, no backdrawing of self, no 
consideration of what the public 
or his friends may think, no pose 
of any kind. The writer has been 
known to the world since his very 
earliest development as an Eton 
boy, in which character, being at 
the time still at school, he pro- 
duced two little books, for which 
that great school ought ever to be 
indebted to him, giving the heart- 
iest, happiest, and most cheerful 
picture of its life and manners 
which we have ever seen. No 
eulogy of the times that are past, 
no pean of proud parent over a 
place in which his son had done 
well, could, we think, recommend 
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Eton to the general reader like 
these two little volumes full of 
fun and diversion, the humours 
of a set of genuine boys, in their 
fashion as they live, with no evil 
shadow to obscure the delightful 
fresh air, and fresh innocent life. 
In such an atmosphere all that is 
best in England might fitly breathe 
and grow: and no set of commis- 
sioners, no list of statistics, could 
give the reader unacquainted with 
its mysteries so true as well as so 
happy a view of the greatest 
centre of education in England. 
Thus the travelling proprietor of 
the Escargot has a very pleasant 
claim upon the reader as an old 
acquaintance, and as such, we do 
not doubt, will have the pleased and 
cheerful reception which is his due. 

The account of the travellers is 
as follows :— 


“Our party was to consist originally 
of Peggy, the collie James, and my- 
self. Peggy was to do the cooking: 
James—well, James was to have cer- 
tain undefined duties, which, now I 
come to think over it, after it is all 
finished, never were exactly defined : 
for the most part he enacted the réle 
of distinguished passenger. But of 
course it would have been out of the 
question to have left him behind: 
one might almost as well have thought 
of leaving me. As for myself, I was 
to look after the horses when we had 
got them: I didn’t know very much 
about horses, to tell the truth, at that 
time, except how to actually drive 
them, and perhaps take a stone out if 
it got into a shoe on the road ; and 
when I had studied various books on 
horses and their ailments—the chief 
part of said books being devoted to 
the ailments—and had heard all that 
my more horsey friends had to tell 
me about them, I must own I began 
to feel a little tremulous, and to re- 
volve in my mind whether it wouldn’t 
perhaps be better to get a traction- 
engine instead, as being less delicate. 
And I was to make myself generally 
useful to Peggy—and, I suppose, to 
James.” 


James indeed is a most im- 
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portant member of the party, as 
the reader will find. The ac- 
quaintances he picks up on the 
road, and the society which he col- 
lects around the travelling house, 
his misadventures, his excursions 
in search of the picturesque, the 
deceptions into which his artless 
mind and inquisitive disposition 
lead him, are fertile of fun and 
philosophical remark all along the 
way—which he travels with an 
absence of responsibility and an 
amount of leisure on his hands 
which were very enviable to his 
human companions. While Peggy 
does her cooking, and the author 
looks after his horses, James expa- 
tiates at large, viewing the country 
and investigating the resources of 
town and village. He ought to 
have added a descriptive chapter 
here and there on the things which 
he saw naturally from a very in- 
dividual point of view: and this, 
perhaps, is a defect in the narra- 
tive. We might suggest that it 
should be remedied next time the 
Escargot is got under way: for 
we have no doubt we should get 
many interesting details from the 
observations of James. The Es- 
cargot itself was a vehicle of the 
most solid and judicious build, set 
upon the strongest framework, and 
so lined with conveniences of every 
kind, cupboards, and lockers, and 
shelves, and hooks to hang every- 
thing, from teacups upwards, that 
the traveller, who knows the con- 
fusion of a long journey, and how 
impossible it is to find anything 
he particularly wants, can feel 
nothing but envy. 


“The dishes and saucepans were 
packed in the pantry cupboard, with 
felt-covered battens nailed between 
them to prevent them from rattling ; 
the plates were strapped tightly in 
sets of three against the roof; the 
cups were hung on hooks fixed on 
the partition bulkhead on one side, 
with the saucers in wire racks just 
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below them, and. the glasses fitted 
into sockets in a shelf on the other 
side. We had two lamps to start 
with—one an ordinary hurricane lan- 
tern which served for both inside 
and outside use, and the other a 
= lamp heavily weighted at the 

ase so as not to be easily knocked 
over, and which stood on a bracket 
with raised edges. I provided myself 
also with a complete set of joining 
tools, and one or two besides that I 
believe are generally connected with 
the housebreaking profession, but 
which I was told were indispensable 
with a structure like our caravan, 
which eventually proved to be the 
case; and a revolver, with which I 
practised assiduously for some days 
previous to our final departure from 
home at my cowhouse door, and at- 
tained a certain degree of proficiency, 
sufficient at any rate to enable me 
to speak with confidence with my 
enemies at the door of the Escargot, 
should any chance to present them- 
selves.” 


The caravan was painted white 
outside, with yellow panelling, 
and had a removable striped can- 
vas covering for bad weather, so 
that size and colour together made 
it, we need not say, a sufficiently 
conspicuous object to meet on a 
lonely road. The view of the in- 
terior, which we find among the 
illustrations, is cosy in the ex- 
treme ; and though we feel that it 
might not quite consist with the 
dignity of the elders to voyage 
forth in such a movable (and per- 
haps not without jolts occasion- 
ally) house, nothing could look 
more tempting to any young and 
lively couple like our youthful 
travellers, whose bon camaraderie 
and absolute understanding and 
agreement with, as well as trust 
in each other, is one of the pleas- 
antest sights we have seen for 
many a long day. They took the 
road finally after a great many 
amusing difficulties in the way of 
getting horses and a man, which 
latter appendage turned out to be 
necessary—at Bordeaux, for their 
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journey across France, their ulti- 
mate destination being the Riviera, 
which they eventually made their 
triumphant way along as far as 
Genoa. The first start was per- 
haps a little trying :— 

“The shaking over the macadam, 
worn as it was by the town traffic, 
was very considerable, and we found 
it rather difficult to find our sea-legs : 
Emile and Joseph were on the foot- 
board driving ; I was lurching about 
inside, making wild grabs at saucers, 
cups, clocks, and other miscellaneous 
items of our equipment, which had 
got loose, and were wandering pro- 
miscuously about the interior ; Peg’s 
first impressions of the Escargot in 
motion were something similar to 
those produced by crossing the Chan- 
nel, and might have been more 
pleasant; James, who had _ been 
fastened up for the time being inside, 
was in a great state of excitement at 
the indignity thus put upon him, 
and was shouting and crying and 
doing his best towards suicide by 
suspension from his chain : neverthe- 
less, we were all ready to be in the 
highest spirits, and when the sun 
suddenly burst through the fog in all 
his splendour, leaving nothing to com- 
plete the good omens of our departure, 
we forgot all these little preliminary 
inconveniences, and agreed that cara- 
vaning was the most delightful form 
of existence that could be devised.” 


Thus they set out, Youth on the 
prow and Pleasure at the helm, 
with the most delightful indiffer- 
ence to circumstances and happy 
carelessness of results that can 
be conceived. It is half as good 
as being young one’s self to look 
on at the little laughing party, 
making fun of all the comic 
tribulations that come upon them, 
and finding no grievance anywhere. 
It was December, the weather was 
not always all that could be de- 
sired, the road was often stony, 
the landscape not entrancing in 
beauty ; yet on they went, rattling 
along, getting used to the motion, 
and with all the teacups, &c., 
secured again. Five kilometres in 


the dark, and “a homely pothouse 
sort of place called the Hotel de 
l Avenir” at the end of the journey, 
was the conclusion of the first 
day’s journey. “I can’t help 
thinking it is a bad look-out for 
l Avenir if this is the sort of hotel 
it is going to put up with,” says 
the author. ‘“ Peg, however, says 
No; this is the Metropole of the 
future in its chrysalis state.” 
However, it is only for their 
horses and man, not for them- 
selves, so well provided in their 
van, that the hospitalities of any 
hotel are necessary. The horses, 
we must also say, add a pair of 
highly characteristic personages to 
the party. They are mares of the 
largest and most solid build, with 
many caprices, as becomes their 
sex, and are called Mary Ann 
and the Missus—names, we need 
not say, not bestowed by their 
natural godfathers and godmothers. 
These ladies are very human in- 
deed, in their ways of acting and 
thinking, and fill a large place in 
the narrative as it goeson. They 
are somewhat delicate in health, 
and subject to occasional attaques 
des nerfs, such as are common in the 
highest circles. But we cannot, 
with our limited space, attempt to 
follow this amusing party through 
all the vicissitudes of the way. 
They have so much to do within 
themselves, that they do not in- 
dulge in very much description of 
the scenes through which they pass, 
which will probably be a great 
relief to the minds of many readers 
who have heard that route de- 
scribed already in every tone of 
ecstasy imaginable. We wish the 
author success to his caravan, and 
another journey soon, not to say 
endless youth, and a happy con- 
tinuance of his gay philosophy 
and humorous content, than which 
no gifts can be more worth keeping 
as none are so difficult to attain. 
The illustrations by Mr Wal- 
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lace are excellent. He has fully 
entered into the spirit of the narra- 
tive, and is often as comic as, and 
still more dramatic than, the text. 


Mr Marion Crawford is a writer 
of great accomplishment, and of 
almost universal knowledge, as all 
the world knows. He is acquain- 
ted, it would seem, with every 
nationality, and can put in local 
colour in almost every part of the 
earth’s surface with an easy hand. 
We think, however, that if there 
is a portion of the world in which 
that skill a little fails him, it is 
in his own country, par excellence, 
if such a cosmopolitan can be said 
to have acountry. His treatment 
of England (in a ‘ Lonely Parish’) 
was a little stiff and hard perhaps, 
without the flowing lines of his 
other work, but wonderfully life- 
like for all that. But when he 
is in America he is stiffer and 
harder, and seems much less at 
his ease. We do not pretend to 
understand anything about New 
York society, which is the subject 
of his last, or rather of one of his 
last,! novels; but so far as it is 
life, the picture is a little heavy 
and a little confused. We do not 
find our way easily about from 
the smart editor’s office to the mag- 
nificent house of the dishonest cap- 
italist, who becomes a collector and 
a virtuoso in the later years of his 
clever but unlovely life, and from 
thence to the indescribable luxury 
of Mrs Sherrington Trim’s estab- 
lishment. Here is a description, 
at which the book opens, of all 
the wiles and delights of this 
latter, by which a young man’s 
fancy is to be captivated. The 
young man, let us hasten to say, 
is a cousin, and a literary genius, 
so that there are plausible excuses 
for thus weaving the web of 
Armida around him :— 
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“Would he enjoy a drive in the 
Park? He may smoke in the open 
carriage, for both the ladies like it. Or 
it will be Sunday to-morrow, and he 
never works on Sunday. Would it be 
very wrong to run out for the day on 
board of Mr Craik’s yacht, instead of 
going tochurch? Totty has the use of 
the yacht whenever she likes, and she 
can take her prayer-book on board and 
read the service with Mamie, while 
George lies on deck and meditates. 
It is a steam yacht, and it is no 
matter whether the weather is calm 
or not. If he likes they can go up 
the river with her instead. Or would 
he not care to have a horse waiting 
for him at seven in the morning at 
the corner of the Park? There are 
all those horses eating their heads off. 
It would be too early for Mamie to 
ride with him unless he positively 
insists upon it, but it could not 
interfere with his day’s work. He 
has forgotten to write a letter? Poor 
fellow ! when he has been working all 
day long. There is the luxurious 
writing-table, with its perfect appli- 
ances, its shaded candles, the beauti- 
ful ‘Charta Perfecta,’ the smoothly 
flowing ink, which is changed every 
morning, the very pens he always 
uses, the spotless blotting-paper, wax 
and seals if he needs them, and 
postage-stamps ready and separated 
from each other in asilver box; there 
is even a tiny sponge, set in a little 
stand, on which to moisten them, 
lest the coarse taste of the Govern- 
ment gum should offend the flavour 
of the Turkish coffee he has been 
drinking. He has an idea? he would 
like to make notes? There is the 
library beyond that door. It is 
lighted. He has only to shut himself 
in as long as he pleases. There is a 
box of those cigars on the table. He 
has forgotten his handkerchief? A 
touch of the bell, an order, and here 
are two of dear Sherrington’s, silk or 
linen, whichever he prefers. The 
evening is hot? The windows are 
open, and there is a mint-julep, with a 
straw in it, by his side. Or is it a 
little chilly? Everything is closed, 
the lamps are lighted, and the subtle 
perfume of Imperial tea floats on the 
softened air. All is noiseless, perfect, 
soothing beyond description.” 





1 The Three Fates. 
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Now we wonder whether the 
enumeration of all these little 
luxuries, which most people who 
can afford them have without 
knowing it, with the faint touch 
of the nasty as about the Govern- 
ment gum, and the air of Deli- 
lah’s bower which is shed over all, 
is exclusively American, or only 
the effort of a writer not knowing 
so much about it as he knows 
about the bare and lofty Roman 
salons? We have a feeling that 
the latter must be the case, and 
that Mr Crawford is not so much 
at home as he generally is, when 
on his native soil. Yet there will 
always be a number of readers who 
prefer English-speaking heroes and 
heroines to those who indulge in 
foreign exclamations and live in 
outlandish Italian ways. And to 
them ‘The Three Fates’ may prove 
more attractive than one of the 
chapters in the history of a great 
Roman family. The three Fates, 
we need scarcely say, are three 
ladies, with the first of. whom 
Mr George Winton Wood, the 
hero, falls in love; the second 
falls in love with him ; the third— 
we scarcely know how to describe 
the sudden attraction which he all 
at once seems to find in her from 
the moment of her widowhood, 
when her heart is absorbed in 
grief for another man. It appears 
that though he seemed so much in 
earnest about the first lady, he 
did not love her after all, and 
indeed loves nobody but the 
woman whom he hated, and who 
hated him, and whom he is never 
likely to make much impression 
upon. We do not like Mr George 
Winton Wood. He is a novelist, 


and he makes capital of his troubles 
at once, on the spot, without even 
waiting till they get a little way 
off from him ; and he is not worthy 
of either of the women whom he 
shakes off so lightly, and who are 
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of so much use to him in the per- 
fecting of his genius. But there 
is a great deal in the book of the 
“subtle” investigations which we 
are told are the right thing in 
fiction. Mr George Winton Wood 
is always at it, dissecting himself, 
and growing daily in consciousness 
that he is a very superior being 
indeed—too great and too com- 
plicated in fact to live, and in the 
splendour of the fortune with 
which we leave him, wanting 
nothing but that which he cannot 
get. It is a good thing that there 
should be something which a man 
cannot get, who has canvas-backs 
and champagne laid on, so to speak, 
and is able to procure himself all 
the luxuries with which Mrs 
Sherrington Trim beguiled him 
(“smoothly flowing ink, which is 
changed every morning,” we re- 
mark with special approval: our 
own is almost always muddy). 
But our conclusion is that we do 
not care a brass farthing whom he 
marries, but rather hope, since he 
now wishes it, that he may never 
marry at all. 

Mr Crawford does better, we 
think, in the atmosphere of Rome, 
and in the Saracinesca series, 
which we are, however, glad to 
see is now about coming to an 
end: the first was very good, the 
second not quite so good, the third, 
so far as we can see, not wanted 
at all—though there is in this 
last, received too late to enter 
into it, a striking sketch of mer- 
cantile affairs in Rome, and the 
collapse of the building trade, 
which is powerful, and looks 
truthful, though it really has 
nothing to do with the romantic 
history of a noble Roman race. 


Here is a new novel com- 
ing into the world without any 
flourish of trumpets, which seems 
to show a new hand capable of 
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good work.1 The short but very 
incisive history of Lord Wast- 
water is well worth reading. The 
hero is a very modern and nine- 
teenth-century hero—a man of 
great wealth, rank, culture, and 
power, who does not know in the 
least what to do with himself in 
life. There is indeed nothing in 
the world for him to do. “If 
those excellent trustees had only 
mismanaged the property, and left 
it to me to bring round,” he says, 
“T could have borne it; but as it 
is, what can a man find to do? 
Blankshire is just about a century 
behind the rest of the world; the 
dulness of its inhabitants is simply 
abnormal. What am I to do?” 
When his friend recommends poli- 
tics the unfortunate nobleman re- 
plies, “ Yes; and just as I get in- 
terested the Duke will die, and I 
shall be a peer. There’s only one 
place duller than Blankshire, and 
that’s the House of Lords. Be- 
sides, I don’t care a rap which 
party is out and which is in—the 
result is always just the same.” 
These sentiments have perhaps 
been heard before; but the way 
of escaping from them by going 
out to the gold-diggings and get- 
ting nearly killed there, and then 
becoming a cowboy, and living 
through all the roughnesses of 
that dreadful life, is perfectly 
modern. When Lord Wastwater, 
after all these experiences, comes 
home, it is natural that he should 
make a sensation in Society. He 
is, as the reader will remark, only 
an eldest son, though endowed 
with his mother’s splendid for- 
tune, and with an old reprobate 
of a father, the Duke, with whom 
he is not on speaking terms. 
will not betray the manner in 
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which the author at last finds 
excitement and amusement for 
this remarkable individual. We 
think, for our own part, that it 
is a little too sharp and definite, 
too black and white for so modern 
aman as Lord Wastwater: there 
was more to be got out of him, in 
our opinion. The detective work 
in which he takes so great a 
pleasure might have been much 
more highly worked. But when 
this is said, we must add that the 
detective work is very cleverly 
done, and that the idea of its 
being directed and guided, not in 
the least insincerely, but with all 
the instincts of a connoisseur in 
such work, by the very person who 
has most reason to dread it, is an 
excellent idea, and worked out 
with a cleverness which makes us 
sometimes hold our breath. This, 
so far as we are aware, is quite 
original, and would bear elabo- 
rating on a larger scale. There 
is, besides these attractions, a 
great deal of exceedingly clever 
talk in this little book. 


And now the year is ending, 
the season is over, and the pen 
with which we have discoursed 
much to the gentle reader is about 
to be put aside. It is but a sorry 
quill, wanting much mending, and 
the ink is not changed every 
morning (that detail of American 
perfection has greatly struck our 
fancy !), and gets muddy now and 
then. Good-bye, our kind com- 
panions in these realms of imagin- 
ation. Our little rede is spoken 
and our counsels are ended. But 
the new year is coming, and 
brighter functions and still better 
books, we trust, and many of 





1 Lord Wastwater. 
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LINES 


DEDICATED TO THOSE WHO MOURN THEIR DEAD IN 
THE WRECKS OF THE BOKHARA, ROUMANIA, 


AND SCOTCH EXPRESS. 


Peace! still thy sobbing. Grief has deemed it wise 
To cast a veil upon thy tear-dimmed eyes ; 

And through its tangled folds thou seest naught 
But ghastly shapeless forms. Thy mind distraught 
Can wake no music save the moan of waves 

Or wail of agony. Yet life that craves 

For life, God knows, has gained it trebly blest 

By what Earth never yields, Death’s treasure, Rest. 
Look up! The dying leaves fall russet-brown 

On grass that grew with vetch and thistle-down ; 
And as they fall, the sky half hid before 

Spreads wider, bluer, and a priceless store 

Of sunny rays athwart the naked tree, 

Speaks hope in suffering, love in misery. 

Look up! thy darlings live! for while they part 
With trembling kisses, clinging heart to heart, 
Their piteous calls by storm and fire defied, 
Death’s sable mantle, Pain, hath fallen wide, 

And lo! an angel stands with love-lit eyes, 


Turns night to glory, Earth to Paradise ! 


MILLICENT SUTHERLAND. 


Nov. 3, 1892. 

















THE RECOVERY 


Tue Egyptian Soudan is a region 
of unhappy memories. The repu- 
tations of some British officers are 
buried there, while others met 
heroic deaths in hopeless battle. 
Gordon is the most illustrious of 
the slain, and his death at Khar- 
toum was chiefly an act of revenge 
for his skill and success when 
Governor-General of the Soudan 
in checkmating and punishing in- 
famous slave-hunters. No other 
part of Africa is richer in natural 
products of high commercial value, 
and the fertility of many districts 
rivals that of the favoured land 
of which Douglas Jerrold said, 
“Tickle it with a hoe, and it will 
laugh with harvest.” 

What the Midi is to France the 
Soudan is to Africa. Its condition 
now is as terrible and heart-rend- 
ing as that of the Midi when 
hordes of savage revolutionists 
converted it into a pandemonium. 
Yet, though the first French Rev- 
olution was prolific in sanguinary 
monsters, the most detestable of 
them has been outdone by the 
hypocritical tyrant who desecrat- 
ed the title of Mahdi, or Messiah, 
and by his congenial successor, the 
Khalifa Abdullah. “A hell upon 
earth” is not too strong a phrase 
with which to characterise what the 
Eastern Soudan has become under 
their barbarous rule. That vast 
region, covering an area of 1600 
miles in length by 1300 in breadth, 
is now darkest Africa in the most 
ghastly meaning of the term. The 
surmises as to its present state fell 
far below, in their most pessimistic 
version, the awful reality as de- 
picted by Father Ohrwalder in the 
narrative of his ‘Ten Years’ Cap- 
tivity in the Mahdi’s Camp.’ The 
volume cannot be perused without 
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OF THE SOUDAN. 


a shudder and without a feeling 
of intense pity for the wretched 
Soudanese. It is scarcely possible, 
we think, for the sympathetic 
reader to help longing for a con- 
solatory reply to the appeal made 
by Father Ohrwalder at the end of 
his story : “ How long shall Europe 
—and, above all, that nation which 
has first part in Europe and the 
Soudan—which stands deservedly 
first in civilising savage races— 
how long shall Europe and Great 
Britain watch unmoved the out- 
rages of the Khalifa and the de- 
struction of the Soudan people?” 
This appeal should not be made in 
vain. A fitting response may be 
returned with greater ease than 
appears at first sight; but, before 
setting forth the form which it 
might take, detailed reference to 
Father Ohrwalder must be made, 
while the conditions of the problem 
which he presents are rendered 
clear to those who desire to under- 
stand it. 

It is a drawback that Major 
Wingate, the editor of Father 
Ohrwalder’s manuscript, has not 
furnished more particulars about 
the man himself. It is a pity, 
also, that a closer version of his 
manuscript has not been given to 
the world. He wrote his narra- 
tive in German, which is his 
native tongue ; this was “roughly 
translated into English” by Jusef 
Effendi Cudzi, a Syrian, and Major 
Wingate has based his version 
upon this rude rendering of the 
original. His version is most 
readable, though open in many 
places to verbal criticism; but 
it might have been still more 
attractive if the German manu- 
script had been closely followed ; 
and we say this because the last 
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chapter, which is on the exist- 
ing despotism in the Soudan, and 
for the opinions in which Major 
Wingate declines responsibility, 
is more direct in expression than 
the others, and is most effective 
in its simplicity. Though no 
precise information is given on 
the subject, it may be inferred 
that Father Ohrwalder is a native 
of that part of the Austrian Tyrol 
wherein German is the common 
speech. He writes at page 119 
that in 1884 he had received a 
copy of the ‘Tyroler Volksblatt’ 
containing an account of his own 
death. Some readers may be 
puzzled when they find it added 
that the newspaper in question 
is “published in Posen.” They 
may marvel that a Tyrol news- 
paper should appear in a Prussian 
city, and the simple explanation 
may not occur them that “ Posen” 
is a misprint for Bozen, a pic- 
turesque and flourishing town in 
Southern Tyrol. 

Father Ohrwalder was a young 
man when, on the 28th of Decem- 
ber 1880, he quitted Cairo on his 
way to Delen, in the remote prov- 
ince of Kordofan, to labour among 
the people there as a missionary 
priest. He saw with delight, dur- 
ing his long journey, what he was 
destined never to look upon again, 
“the pleasant gardens and shady 
groves of date-palms at Khar- 
toum.” He gives two pieces of 
valuable and noteworthy informa- 
tion about Delen and the sur- 
rounding country. The one is 
that he found quicksilver when 
digging out a well, this proving 
the existence of cinnabar at no 
great distance; the other is that 
gold is obtained in the hills around 
Delen. The hardships and the 


harassing illnesses which he has 
suffered since then have made him 
look prematurely old, yet his 
energy and zeal have not abated, 
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and he is not only prepared, but 
longs to return to the Soudan and 
preach the doctrines of the Cross 
to a people who have been taught 
to regard the symbol] of Christian- 
ity with anger and aversion. His 
presence is imposing; his height 
exceeds six feet, and now that his 
naturally swarthy complexion has 
been further darkened by the sun, 
he does not appear fair in colour 
among the black Soudanese. He 
is a man of infinite resource, as 
his narrative shows, and his pa- 
tience under affliction is worthy 
of the religion of which he is a 
minister. He is full of pity for 
the people at whose hands he has 
suffered so much, and, like men 
who are naturally brave and 
strong, he is gentle in manner 
and unassuming in speech. It is 
impossible to converse with him 
without feeling that he is nu com- 
mon man, and that he is fashioned 
of the fine clay out of which 
apostles and martyrs are formed. 

The Mission Sisters who formed 
a part of the original band of de- 
vout men and women at Delen, 
and of whom two escaped with 
Father Ohrwalder, displayed an 
endurance and courage in the face 
of impending death such as no 
men could surpass, Some of them 
were the victims of horrid cruel- 
ty ; but they escaped outrages of 
a more poignant nature. In the 
Soudan, as in civilised countries, 
debauched men may indulge mor- 
bid tastes; yet the rule in both 
savage and cultivated communities 
is that beauty is accounted the 
most to be desired when the colour 
of the skin and the outline of the 
features accord with the prevailing 
hue and shape. If these unfor- 
tunate Sisters had been jet-black, 
their fate might have been more 
deplorable. As it was, some suc- 
cumbed to their sufferings. The 
character of them may be appre- 
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hended from the following example, 
which also illustrates the deter- 
mination of the missionaries to 
shield, as far as they could, the 
Sisters who were still weaker than 
they. The party were together 
after El Obeid had fallen, and 
when the Mahdi had resolved to 
advance upon Khartoum, and its 
members had been assured that 
their lives would be spared and 
their religious position respected. 
Despite this assurance from the 
Mahdi, a band of armed men ap- 
peared in the huts where the party 
resided, and proceeded to carry off 
the Sisters. Father Ohrwalder 
and his brethren did their utmost 
to protect the Sisters, refusing to 
be separated from them, “saying 
that if they wished they might 
kill us and cut off our heads; but 
that it would be a cruel shame for 
the Mahdi to ill-treat these poor 
women after all his solemn prom- 
ises and assurances.” However, 
protests were unavailing, and the 
Sisters were taken before the 
Khalifa Abdullah, who was then 
the Mahdi’s right-hand man, and 
who now rules in his stead. The 
Khalifa Sherif was present, and 
when the threats which were used 
failed to induce the unhappy Sisters 
to forswear their faith, he seized 
a pair of scissors which one of 
them carried and “cut the par- 
tition between her nostrils.” In 
the bad old days when North 
America was chiefly peopled with 
wild Indians, those whom they 
took captive were tortured with 
every device that the most vicious 
imagination could suggest. Yet 
these Indians vented their abom- 
inable wrath upon men only, and 
though they might subject women 
to unutterable indignities, they did 
not deliberately inflict upon them 
any physical torment, such as that 
which has just been described. 
The Mahdi and his fanatical ad- 
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herents profess a religion which is 
far superior to any which has been 
formulated by the savage tribes 
that were once the terror of the 
white settlers in North America, 
and if they had faithfully observed 
its tenets these Sisters would have 
been treated with less inhumanity. 
The adherents of the Mahdi are to 
the Muslims in Egypt what the 
Puritans of Massachusetts who put 
Quakers to death were to the Pil- 
grim Fathers who founded New 
Plymouth. 

Father Ohrwalder and_ the 
Sisters Venturini and Chincarini 
left Obdurman on the 29th of 
November, and reached Cairo on 
the 2lst of December 1891. The 
story of their flight is thrilling, 
and it cannot be abridged. The 
sufferings which they underwent 
in its course cannot be understood 
by any but those who have known 
what it is to toil under a tropical 
sun for many hours at a time 
without being able to quench a 
raging thirst. For two days and 
nights the fugitives could not get 
a drop of water to drink. The 
camels which carried them nearly 
died of exhaustion. No reference 
is made in Father Ohrwalder’s 
narrative about the condition of 
the Sisters and himself after they 
had returned to Cairo, and again 
enjoyed the twofold blessing of 
liberty to live their own lives, 
and to worship their God with- 
out any one making them afraid. 
After their deliverance had been 
effected, their condition excited 
the commiseration of all their 
well-wishers in Cairo. Sister 
Venturini lay for a time between 
life and death. However, there is 
a medicine in freedom from which 
those who have been enslaved de- 
rive the most benefit, and health 
was again restored to the party 
after they had enjoyed reunion with 
their acquaintance and friends. 
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While the readers of Father 
Ohrwalder’s narrative will be im- 
pressed with the events recorded, 
they may not understand the sig- 
nificance of the story as a whole 
unless they possess an intimate 
acquaintance with the history of 
the Soudan. It is commonly sup- 
posed that Egypt has been the 
gainer since its boundary, which 
used to extend to the equator, 
has been drawn at Wady Halfa, 
at the bottom of the Second Cat- 
aract. The belief also prevails 
that the Soudanese have been 
adequately punished for their sins 
by having been subjected to a 
blockade which hinders their hav- 
ing an outlet for trade by way of 
the Nile or the Red Sea. The 
revelations made by Father Ohr- 
walder will disturb the serenity 
of many who have considered the 
Soudan question to have been 
settled in a rough but thorough- 
going manner, and who might 
oppose reopening it on the ground 
that to do so would be at once a 
danger and an absurdity. The 
truth is, that the question of the 
Soudan never stood more in need 
of settlement than it does to-day, 
and the reasons for dealing with 
it were never larger in number 
and more weighty. 

The mistake is general and com- 
plete when the Soudanese are re- 
garded as one people. Many tribes 
inhabit it who differ from each 
other as greatly in all respects as 
the ferocious Apaches in North 
America differed from the peaceful 
Delawares. One tribe, the Baggara, 
corresponds to the Apaches, and 
this tribe has now become supreme 
since the Khalifa Abdullah, one 
of its members, has vanquished all 
his enemies and exterminated the 
majority of them. A century ago 
the tribes who inhabit the Soudan 
were as busily engaged in cutting 
off the heads of opponents as the 
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followers of the Mahdi have been 
during the last ten years. Indeed, 
for thirty years the whole of the 
Eastern Soudan, which then ex- 
tended as far north as the First 
Cataract, was the battle-ground 
of embittered and ruthless foes. 
It is hard to conceive how long 
intertribal warfare would have 
lasted if an accident had not led 
to the interference of a man who 
compelled all the combatants to 
keep the peace and acknowledge 
his supremacy. This man of the 
strong right hand and iron will 
was Mehemet Ali, the Viceroy of 
Egypt, whose armies would never 
have known defeat if the diplo- 
matists and statesmen of Europe 
had looked calmly on while he was 
pursuing his plan for rendering 
Egypt independent and powerful. 
He had to deal with foes in his 
own household in the persons of 
the Mamelukes, and he did so with 
a drastic vigour and thoroughness 
which is unparalleled in history. 
After the massacre of their chiefs 
by his orders, the men of lower 
rank took refuge in what is now 
known as the Eastern or Egyp- 
tian Soudan, and they founded 
New Dongola, in the province of 
Senaar. They enlisted the natives 
and drilled them, in the hope, 
probably, of wreaking vengeance 
on Mehemet Ali. He frustrated 
their designs by sending his son 
Ismail against them, who swept 
them from the earth. Nubia 
was occupied without resistance. 
Afterwards Mohammed Bey con- 
quered Kordofan, and the Soudan 
was annexed to Egypt. Ismail 
lost his life at the hands of Nimr, 
an Arab sheikh, who enticed him 
into a tent, induced him to drink 
wine to excess, and burnt him to 
death there. 

The Soudanese found the yoke 
of Mehemet Ali far more toler- 
able for a time than the tyranny 
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of many petty rulers. A region 
which has been the theatre of 
war for thirty years benefits by 
peace at any price. The Sou- 
dan began to prosper under its 
conqueror, though its inhabitants 
never meekly acknowledged the 
supremacy of Egypt. It was 
governed without fair consideration 
for their wishes and requirements. 
Sir John Bowring reported to 
Lord Palmerston in 1839 that the 
Egyptian army at Khartoum was 
recruited by men who had been 
made slaves, and that the Turkish 
officers were paid in slaves whose 
services were not required as sol- 
diers. He then offered a suggest- 
ion which passed unheeded, but 
which, if adopted, might have 
changed the fate of Africa. In 
Bowring’s opinion, which he based 
on the personal observations of Mr 
Holroyd, the best way for com- 
bating the slave-trade was to 
establish “English agents, and if 
possible commercial factories, at 
Khartoum, Kordofan, and other 
places in East Africa connected 
with the Nile.” 

Anarchy ended in the Eastern 
Soudan after it was annexed to 
Egypt; but good government was 
denied to the Soudanese. They 
soon found that the burdens laid 
upon them were too heavy, and 
they even regretted the times when 
internecine warfare was the rule. 
Turkish pashas became their 
masters, and Turkish officers com- 
manded the troops that carried out 
the harsh orders of the Governor- 
General. One governor succeeded 
another at short intervals, twenty 
being appointed within sixty-three 
years. Few of them showed any 
consideration for the wishes and 
welfare of the people, or had any 
higher object in view than to 
wring as much money as possible 
out of them. So many of the 
most oppressive and obnoxious 
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men in authority were Turks that 
the Soudanese have come to regard 
all foreigners as Turks, and they 
even apply that term of reproach to 
the British troops. Father Ohrwal- 
der records that the battle-cry of 
the Mahdi’s followers was, ‘‘ Death 
to the Turks—these swine !” 

Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart, who 
was Deputy-Governor of the Sou- 
dan under Gordon, and was mur- 
dered shortly before his lamented 
chief, wrote an elaborate report 
at Khartoum in January 1883, 
wherein particulars are given, 
which are almost incredible, of the 
misgovernment of the country by 
Egypt. He noted that Bashi- 
Bazouks were employed to collect 
the taxes; that they plundered 
and maltreated the people, and 
that “probably for every pound 
that reaches the Treasury, these 
men rob an equal amount from 
the people.” One of the taxes 
yielding the largest return was 
levied on the sékiyehs, or water- 
wheels used for raising water from 
the Nile to irrigate the fields. In 
1865 Jaafar Pasha was in power, 
and he conceived the idea of prac- 
tically ascertaining the extreme 
point to which these water-wheels 
might be taxed without_ their 
owners being ruined. Accordingly 
he imposed a tax of 500 piastres 
upon each sdkiyeh, which he knew 
to be in excess of what could be 
paid during a term of years; but 
he hoped, after three years’ trial, 
to ascertain how much it ought to 
be reduced. He was removed be- 
fore the three years expired, and 
his successor continued the tax, 
the result being that many fella- 
heen were ruined, that many mi- 
grated to other parts, and that, in 
the province of Berber, as many 
as 1442 sdkiyehs were abandoned 
in 1881, and 613 in the province 
of Dongola. 

Taxes were levied on land and 
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date-trees which had been carried 
off by the Nile when in flood. 
Indeed, levying and _ collecting 
taxes were the principal occupa- 
tions of the Egyptian officials in the 
Soudan. Nothing was expended 
in making roads, the consequence 
being that for lack of them grain 
was rotting at Senaar when there 
was famine in Suakin. The troops 
were badly disciplined and badly 
paid ; they could not withstand an 
enemy, but they were adepts in 
robbery. Lieutenant-Colonel Stew- 
art states that residents in Senaar 
“complained of the conduct of the 
Egyptian troops on their march 
through the town, and I was as- 
sured that they had robbed and 
plundered so impartially as to pick 
the pockets of their own command- 
ing officers.” It is not surprising, 
in view of existing facts, that Be- 
sati Bey, the governor of the prov- 
ince, who had been secretary to 
Gordon, should doubt “ his ability 
to do any good.” He stated “that 
no revenue had been paid for two 
years, and that salaries were seven 
months in arrear.” As the irreg- 
ular troops had not received any 
pay for two years, it is not wonder- 
ful that their conduct should have 
become in keeping with their 
name. Neither can we hesitate 
to accept Besati Bey’s view, “ that 
the real cause of the rebellion was 
misgovernment and _ oppression, 
and that all the Mahdi did was to 
apply a lighted match to the fully 
prepared tinder,” 

The report of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stewart, in which the foregoing 
passages occur, was prepared after 
the Mahdi had set the tinder in a 
blaze. What happened next is set 
forth with clearness in Father Ohr- 
walder’s narrative. He heard the 
first mutterings of the approaching 
storm in April 1882, and on the 
15th of September in that year, to 
quote from Major Wingate’s Eng- 
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lish version of what Father Ohr- 
walder wrote: “We rang for the 
last time the Ave-bell for heaven 
knows how many years!” This 
touching incident is marred in the 
telling. There is no meaning in 
the term “Ave-bell”; nor do we 
understand how any other bell 
than that for /riih-Mette, or Mat- 
ins, was rung inthe morning. This 
is but one out of many instances 
which make us regret that the Ger- 
man manuscript had not been ren- 
dered directly into English. Even 
in the paraphrase, somewhat clum- 
sily expressed, that Major Wingate 
gives of the original, which he 
knew at second-hand only, there 
is pathos in the recital of what 
took place :— 


“ At noon Mek Omar arrived with 
his followers, and, chanting the Mo- 
hammedan creed, he first entered the 
church, and there we had the agony 
of beholding with our own eyes its 
destruction. Our blacks were taken 
over by Omar's troops, and attached 
to the Government soldiers. Omar 
thought that he would find some trea- 
sure, but here he was mistaken, for 
we had hidden the little money we 
had to meet our future wants ; and as 
we had been cut off from El Obeid for 
seven months, we had consumed all 
our reserve stores: for the fourteen 
days previous to this we had not even 
any salt to mix with our food.” 


Father Ohrwalder supplies from 
personal and painful experience 
many particulars of the Mahdi’s 
appearance, methods, and objects, 
which are quite novel and highly 
instructive. He appears to have 
been a fanatic from his youth up- 
ward, and his earliest ambition 
may have been that of many Mus- 
lims, to earn the fame and vener- 
ation which are bestowed upon a 
holy man during life, and the post- 
humous glory of saintship. When 
he developed the further ambition 
of becoming a militant apostle, with 
an alleged commission to free the 
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Soudan from Egyptian tyranny, he 
found adherents as well as admirers, 
and his followers increased in num- 
bers and enthusiasm, after he had 
led into ambush and slaughtered 
the troops who were sent to capture 
him, when his teaching had ap- 
peared fraught with danger to the 
established order of things. Among 
those who espoused his cause with 
the greatest enthusiasm were the 
Bagarras, who resembled in some 
respects, more especially in fierce- 
ness, the wild Highlanders of a 
bygone age, and who were as 
much dreaded by other tribes in 
the Soudan as the Scottish Low- 
landers, of whom Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie was a type, dreaded the 
restless and ruthless denizens of 
the Highland glens. 

The tinder was prepared, as we 
have shown above, for the match 
which the Mahdi applied to it; 
but special reasons caused the Bag- 
gara tribes to side with the Mahdi 
from the outset. He took to wife 
the daughters of some Baggara 
sheikhs, and these men nursed a 
bitter grievance against the Egyp- 
tian Government. In a spasmodic 
yet an apparently honest fashion, 
the Khedive Ismail had sanctioned 
the suppression of the slave-trade, 
this being a trade at which the 
Baggaras were experts, having 
pursued it from time immemorial. 
These tribes were able to pay the 
tribute demanded of them so long 
only as they could make a profit 
out of slave-hunting. As Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Stewart pointed out 
in the report to which we have 
already referred, “the Government 
would seem to have become really 
desirous to put down the slave- 
trade, so that those tribes have 
lost the only means of paying their 
taxes. Notwithstanding this, the 
annual tribute expected of them 
is still the same.” It appears, 
then, to be beyond doubt that the 
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good intentions of the Egyptian 
Government, carried into effect 
with consummate imprudence, con- 
tributed as much as indefensible 
misgovernment to the revolt of 
the Soudanese and the rise of the 
Mahdi. 

The reasons for the Mahdi’s suc- 
cess are probably unknown to 
Father Ohrwalder,: but his ac- 
count of how it was achieved is 
none the less valuable. He nar- 
rates what he saw with his own 
eyes, and he does so without bias 
or prepossession. His outline of 
the Mahdi’s reforms is not unat- 
tractive. The religious changes 
which he advocated were designed 
to purify the religion which, in 
his opinion, the Turks had _pol- 
luted. These consisted in com- 
manding, under heavy penalties, 
entire abstinence from alcoholic 
drinks and tobacco, in both of 
which the Soudanese delight, and 
from using hashish, to which the 
Turks and Egyptians are unhap- 
pily addicted. He ordered the 
young women to veil their faces, 
which they had not been in the 
habit of doing, and he reduced the 
expenses which marriage had en- 
tailed, probably because he had 
personally objected to the outlay. 
His innovations were many, and 
they were justified on the ground 
that his mission had th: sanction 
of heaven ; that he was ihe last of 
the prophets ; that the end of the 
world was at hand; that a holy 
war to convert infidels to the true 
faith was an imperative duty ; and 
that contempt for the things of 
this world was a suitable attitude, 
seeing that riches were unneces- 
sary to believers whose enjoyment 
of them could not be long. This 
is a summary of the doctrines pro- 
pounded by the Mahdi; the fol- 
lowing is a sketch of him as a 
man :— 

“ His 


outward appearance was 


2 
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strangely fascinating ; he was a man 
of strong constitution, very dark com- 
plexion, and his face always wore a 
pleasant smile, to which he had by 
long practice accustomed himself. 
Under this smile gleamed a set of 
singularly white teeth, and between 
the two upper middle ones was a 
V-shaped space, which in the Soudan 
was considered a sign that the owner 
will be lucky. His mode of conversa- 
tion, too, had by training become ex- 
ceptionally pleasant and sweet. Asa 
messenger of God, he pretended to be 
in direct communication with the 
Deity. All orders which he gave 
were supposed to have come to him 
by inspiration, and it became there- 
fore a sin to refuse to obey him; dis- 
obedience to the Mahdi’s orders was 
tantamount to resistance to the will 
of God, and was therefore punishable 
by death.” 


Every reader of the foregoing 
passage must recall the phrase that 
a man “may smile and smile and 
be a villain.” The Mahdi took care 
to be in the rear when a battle was 
fought, and his bravery was most 
conspicuous when condemning de- 
fenceless prisoners to be executed. 
His followers, like others before 
them, were under strong delusions 
to believe lies. They kissed the 
ground upon which his feet had 
trod ; they drank the water in 
which he had bathed; they re- 
joiced when he blessed them. 
They fought for him with en- 
thusiasm, and they met death with 
a fortitude which would have en- 
nobled them if they had been 
striving in a better cause. Victory 
perched upon their banners until 
the entire Soudan was at his feet. 
Gordon was the man with whom 
his followers had to sustain the 
hardest struggle; but the chival- 
rous Gordon could not maintain a 
single-handed fight against over- 
powering numbers, having lacked 
the support which his countrymen 
considered the Government of the 
day should have been more prompt 
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and eager in affording, and when 
some of his adherents were ex- 
hausted with hunger and others 
were miserable traitors. The ven- 
geance of the triumphant Mahdi 
was expended upon the city of 
Khartoum, in which Gordon made 
the last great stand against him. 
Many of its inhabitants were 
massacred ; others were led into 
a slavery which was worse than 
death by violence; and a few 
shapeless ruins now mark the 
site of a city which formerly 
was the thriving capital of the 
Soudan, with a population of 
50,000, and a prospect of indefi- 
nite expansion. The story is 
among the saddest in modern his- 
tory, and no one in this country 
who is familiar with its details can 
refrain from feeling ashamed of 
what occurred, and anxious that 
the blood which was poured out by 
the defenders of Khartoum should 
be remembered and avenged. It 
is a slight consolation for Gordon’s 
death to read what Father Ohr- 
walder writes respecting the im- 
pression which he made upon his 
enemies. 


“The memory of Gordon, the 
heroic defender of Khartoum, is still 
held in respectful remembrance in 
the Soudan. His bravery, generosity, 
and voluntary self-sacrifice have 
won the admiration of his bitterest 
enemies. It is a common saying 
amongst Moslems, ‘ Had Gordon been 
one of us, he would have been a per- 
fect man.’” 


The contrast, from a moral 
point of view, between the Mahdi 
and Gordon, is as great as that 
between Fagin and Howard. We 
have quoted some of the fine 
sentiments, in the style of Joseph 
Surface, with which the Mahdi 
began his mission; let us now 
add a few sentences descriptive of 
the life of this sanguinary hypo- 
crite, after his authority had been 
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established and his dupes were at 
his feet. After the capture of 
Khartoum his practice changed, 
‘while his precepts were as ad- 
mirable as before :-— 


“Although he was continually 
warning his followers to despise the 
good things of this world, and to 
abandon all luxurious modes of life, 
he surrounded himself with every 
sort of comfort and luxury, appreciat- 
ing to the utmost the very pleasures 
[against ?] which he declaimed so 
violently. He urged moderation in 
eating and drinking, yet he secured 
for himself every dainty which Khar- 
toum could possibly produce. He 
now wore shirts and trousers of the 
finest material, and, before putting 
them on, his wives were obliged to 
perfume them with incense and other 
costly fragrances. . They an- 
ointed his body with all sorts of 
precious unguents, but his speciality 
was the expensive ‘sandalia’ (a per- 
fume prepared with sandal-wood and 
oil), and so saturated was he with 
these perfumes that when he went 
forth the air was laden with sweet- 
smelling odours.” 


Father Ohrwalder gives a pic- 
ture of the Mahdi in private life, 
which is drawn from information 
given him by friends who were 
eyewitnesses, and the contrast 
between what then went on and 
what the crowd without which 
anxiously awaited his blessing 
doubtless imagined, is as great as 
any contrast can be. His de- 
bauchery led to his premature 
death on the 22d of June 1885. 
The shock was terrible to his 
followers, who had believed his 
assurance that his life was a 
charmed one, and that he could 
indefinitely prolong it. They 


were reluctant to admit that he 
was really dead, and the current 
report that “he was about to 
travel through the heavens for 
a space of three years 
general credence. 


” 


found 
If he had been 
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the reformer of abuses which he 
professed to be, and if his country 
had been the gainer by the revolt 
which he headed, some extenua- 
tion might be urged for his con- 
duct. The truth is well put by 
Father Ohrwalder, after describ- 
ing his death and burial :— 


“Thus ended the Mahdi—a man 
who left behind him a_ hundred 
thousand murdered men, women, and 
children, hundreds of devastated 
towns and villages, poverty and 
famine. Upon his devoted head lies 
the curse of his people whom he had 
forced into a wild and fanatical war, 
which brought indescribable ruin 
upon the country, and which exposed 
his countrymen to the rule of a cruel 
tyrant, from whom it was impossible 
to free themselves.” 


The death of the Mahdi was less 
of a blessing to the Soudan than 
might be supposed. The Khalifa 
Abdullah, who now rules in his 
name, is an even greater monster. 
The Mahdi had some tincture of 
education, while his successor can 
neither read nor write. Letters 
and newspapers are read, and 
those in foreign tongues are trans- 
lated to him. Sometimes the 
news in the papers differs from 
the facts within his knowledge, 
and when this occurs the Kha- 
lifa is greatly amazed. Father 
Ohrwalder comments upon this 
with a simplicity as great as the 
Khalifa’s when he writes : “ Being, 
in truth, a mere savage and an 
ignorant man, he believed that all 
news in a newspaper must be true.” 

Two events demonstrated that 
the power of the Khalifa is wan- 
ing, and justified the inference 
that but a little external pressure 
would end it. The force which 
was sent by him to invade Egypt 
under the command of Wad en 
Najumi was almost annihilated at 
Toski near the Nile on the 3d of 
August 1889, while Tokar was 
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won back by Egypt on the 19th of 
February 1891. On both occa- 
sions the Egyptian troops distin- 
guished themselves, while the bat- 
talions of Soudanese fought at 
Toski as well as could be expected 
of any troops. And now we may 
turn to consider Father Ohrwalder’s 
appeal on behalf of the Soudan, 
and consider whether it should be 
recovered ; and if so, how the task 
ought to be undertaken. The 
picture which he draws of the ex- 
isting condition of the country 
is not a whit overcharged, and it 
deserves attention :— 


“The progress of fifty years was 
ruined by the Mahdi’s revolt. The 
Soudan fell back into the darkness 
from which philanthropy had rescued 
it. Civilisation was swamped in 
the flood of fanaticism. The sign 
of salvation was blotted out, the 
bearers of it chained as slaves, and 
the flag of tyranny waved over smok- 
ing ruins from Darfour to the Red 
Sea, and from Regaf northwards to 
the Second Cataract. Bands of fan- 
atics have swept over the land, 
destroying every Christian sign. The 
Soudan lies open in its desolation and 
nakedness. Everything but a little 
cloth and a little corn is superfluous 
—nay, wicked—for those who accept 
the Mahdi’s promise of eternal life. 
The minds of men are savage through 
years of warfare. The ignorant Bag- 
gara rule, the gentler Jaalin and 
Danagla are oppressed ; the land is 
falling back to a wilderness. 

“The present ruler, Abdullah, is 
marching steadily in the path of 
desolation. He roots out eagerly 
every vestige of Egyptian rule; all 
foreign influence he keeps at a dis- 
tance, for he will rule over an ignorant 
people. He wants nothing from be- 
yond his own boundaries. If he has 
no money, cloth becomes the medium 
of exchange ; ammunition he makes 
himself. With his Baggaras he rules 
with an iron hand. Those who resist 
are pitilessly robbed, imprisoned, or 
exiled.” 


Father Ohrwalder probably did 
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not know, when he penned these 
lines, how much the Khalifa Ab- 
dullah dreads a determined effort 
on the part of Egypt to recover 
and reoccupy the Soudan. In 
February 1891, the late Khedive 
made a progress as far as the 
present and provisional boundary 
of Egypt at Wady Halfa. His 
arrival there caused consternation 
at Obdurman, and the belief was 
prevalent that a forward move- 
ment was impending. Such a 
movement, if judiciously directed, 
would, in the opinion of those best 
qualified to judge, undoubtedly 
succeed, and then the Egyptian 
frontier, which is almost equivalent 
to that of civilisation, would again 
run from the Mediterranean to the 
equator. The British Government 
must bear the blame, if blame be 
chargeable on any one, for the 
existing frontier being drawn at 
the Second Cataract. 

This is a question which can 
happily be discussed without any 
tinge or trace of partisanship. 
The Administrations of Mr Glad- 
stone and Lord Salisbury have 
accepted the existing state of 
things, and appeals to the War 
Office have been equally ineffec- 
tual under either Government. 
Not only was the frontier drawn 
there, but a blockade was estab- 
lished in order that commercial 
intercourse between Egypt and 
the Soudan should cease. Wady 
Halfa is garrisoned with Egyptian 
and Soudanese troops under the 
command of English officers in 
the Khedive’s service, and the 
traveller who desires to prolong 
his journey southwards cannot do 
so without permission from the 
commanding officer. The Egyp- 
tian Government, while conscious 
of the services rendered to this 
country by the troops of Great 
Britain, and ready to acknowledge 
them with gratitude, have always 
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felt aggrieved at the determination 
of the British Government to main- 
tain a line of separation between 
the Soudan and the northern part 
of the Nile valley. It cannot be 
denied, by those who are cognisant 
of the facts, that the Egyptian 
Government have justification in 
urging that the blockade and sep- 
aration are indefensible in present 
circumstances. 

It is well known that Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff was sent to 
Egypt as a special Commissioner to 
arrange for the future evacuation of 
the country by the British troops, 
and that the Sultan, instigated by 
France, refused to sign the con- 
vention which had been drawn up; 
but it is not a matter of common 
knowledge why his efforts to open 
the Soudan to trade proved in- 
effectual. Sir Drummond Wolff 
had satisfied himself that the con- 
tinued blockade of the Soudan was 
a mistake, and he telegraphed to 


the Marquis of Salisbury, on the 
5th of February 1886, he had 
learnt from five Soudanese notables 
that in their opinion “a settled 
form of government, which will 
prevent the people from killing 
each other, is what the Soudanese 


desire.” On the 13th of the fol- 
lowing April he telegraphed to the 
Earl of Rosebery “that one of 
the objects desired by insurgents 
in asking for peace is removal of 
blockade.” It was then held that 
by maintaining the blockade the 
insurgent Soudanese would “ stew 
in their own juice.” It was not 
anticipated that the actual con- 
sequence would be that which 
Father Ohrwalder depicts — viz., 
orgies of savagery in the Soudan. 
In May 1886, after a conference 
in Cairo at which Nubar Pasha, 
Abdel Kadir Pasha, General Ste- 
phenson, Sir Evelyn Baring, and 
Sir Drummond Wolff were present, 
it was unanimously agreed that a 
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proclamation should be issued 
opening markets for trade with 
Soudanese merchants at Wady 
Halfa, Assouan, Korosko, and 
Assiout, this having the approval 
of Cairo merchants, of Moukh- 
tar Pasha, the Turkish Commis- 
sioner, and of his Highness the 
Khedive. In reply to Sir Drum- 
mond’s telegram to this effect, the 
Earl of Rosebery stated: ‘“ Her 
Majesty’s Government understood 
that the stoppage of trade in the 
Soudan was still considered the 
best means of bringing the tribes 
to reason.” The authorities on 
the spot, who thoroughly appre- 
ciated the case, including our ex- 
cellent representative, Sir Evelyn 
Baring, were of one mind ; but the 
home Government, though know- 
ing less, took a different view. It 
is needless to adduce further ex- 
emplifications of this, as the key to 
the mystery will prove more useful. 
That key is contained in a tele- 
gram from the Earl of Rosebery, 
dated the 9th of June 1886, in 
which these words occur: “The 
military authorities in this country 
are, however, strongly opposed to 
the withdrawal of the restrictions 
which have been placed on the 
furnishing of supplies to the tribes 
in the Soudan.” Whether the 
Cabinet be Conservative or Liber- 
al, the blundering with regard to 
Egypt and the Soudan is attribu- 
table to attention being paid to the 
military authorities in London in- 
stead of to those in Cairo. If the 
like error had not occurred, when 
the expedition ‘to rescue Gordon 
was planned, he might be alive 
now, and the Soudan tranquil and 
flourishing. 

These blunders have been per- 
petrated; it is now imperative 
that they should not be repeated. 
All the readers of Father Ohr- 
walder’s narrative would regret if 
the authentic information which 
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he furnishes should fail of its main 
purpose, which is to hasten the day 
when the Soudan shall again be 
thrown open to the blessed influ- 
ences of Christianity and the be- 
nignant spirit of civilisation. Re- 
gret quite as keen would prevail 
were this country to interfere 
directly in matters which are ex- 
clusively within the sphere of the 
Egyptian Government. No Min- 
ister of State who is responsible 
for our policy is likely to sanction 
an expedition from this country 
against the Mahdi, in which more 
sritish treasure might be squan- 
dered and more valuable lives lost 
in vain. The truth is, that the 
recovery of the Soudan is perfectly 
feasible without any risk being 
run by this country, or any loss 
occasioned to another. Nothing 


is more desired by the Ministers 
of his Highness the Khedive than 
that Egypt should have what is 


called in the newspaper slang of 
the day “a free hand.” At pres- 
ent, that Government is forbidden 
by the Government of Great Brit- 
ain to take any step towards regain- 
ing authority over the Soudan. 

It must be admitted that past 
experience justifies an indisposi- 
tion to see the Soudan again under 
Egyptian domination. Gordon re- 
garded such a contingency as one 
to be deprecated and dreaded. He 
had beheld the extent to which 
Egyptian pashas abused their 
power, and he revolted at the 
spectacle. Hence he wrote in 
1879 that “the Government of 
the Egyptians in these far-off 
countries is nothing else but one 
of brigandage of the worst descrip- 
tion,” and also, “that the Egyp- 
tian should never be allowed out 
of his own country.” When this 
was written the system of govern- 
ment in Egypt itself was a public 
scandal. The judicial bench was 
corrupt ; injustice could be perpe- 
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trated by the rich. Education 
was a farce. The fellaheen were 
ground between the upper and 
nether millstones to pay out of 
their scanty earnings the cruel 
demands of foreign bondholders. 
Nearly a quarter of a century 
has passed away since the Egyp- 
tians as a ruling class merited the 
harshest terms which Gordon 
used. During a part of that 
time British influence has sup- 
planted that of France, with the 
result of the judicial bench in 
Egypt having been purified and 
its status elevated; of public 
education being conducted on 
a plan which more civilised na- 
tions regard with approval; of 
the toiling fellaheen being freed 
from many of their most crushing 
burdens, without the public credi- 
tor having the slightest cause for 
complaint. The character of the 
governing class has been trans- 
formed under the pressure of 
British power, and the Egyptians, 
of whom Gordon had a painful 
experience and memory, are the 
fossil relics of a past which can- 
not return. If the Egyptians 
undertook the recovery of their 
lost provinces in the Soudan, they 
would be hailed as deliverers by 
the majority of the inhabitants. 
Nor would the reinstatement of 
Egyptian officials imply a recur- 
rence to the old days of tyranny 
and torture. The former yoke was 
heavy and intolerable, but at the 
worst it was a scourging with 
whips ; whereas the same people 
have been scourged with scorpions 
since then, and the process does 
not gratify them. When the 
Mahdi raised the banner of re- 
volt, thousands flocked to it for 
protection. Now, the flag of 
Egypt would be greeted with 
acclamation as the symbol of 
safety against oppression and de- 
liverance from bondage. How, 
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then, should the flag be carried 
into the Soudan? The question 
can be briefly answered in this wise: 
Continue on a larger scale what 
has been done on a small one. 
The frontier which has been ar- 
bitrarily drawn is not that of a 
few years ago. Father Ohrwalder 
first felt himself in safety after 
his flight from Omdurman when 
he reached the wells of Murat, 
which are on the route through 
the desert to the south of Korosko, 
and these wells had been occupied 
by Saleh Bey a few years before on 
behalf of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. When Wad en Najumi ad- 
vanced upon Egypt and found his 
Waterloo at Toski, his followers 
occupied Sarras, which is forty 
miles to the south of the provi- 
sional frontier at Wady Halfa. 
This was in 1889, and then it was 
decided that Sarras should be 
taken and held by Egyptian troops. 
Since then Sarras has become an 
outpost of Wady Halfa, with which 
it is connected by rail and tele- 
phone. Still farther to the south is 
Dal, which has been found to be 
the best place for establishing the 
works which have been planned 
with a view to turn the Nile flood 
to full account. These public 
works, which are of paramount 
importance, cannot be executed 
unless the Egyptian army guards 
Dal in the Soudan. 

Let what has been done on a 
small scale without difficulty or 
protest be continued, and the time 
is not far distant when the rule of 
his Highness the Khedive will ex- 
tend, as that of the founder of his 
family did, to the equator, where 
Mehemet Ali fixed the boundary of 
his country to the south. That is 
the suggestion. How should it be 
carried into effect? The first thing 
necessary is for the Government of 
Egypt to repeat the word which 
was spoken to the Israelites by the 
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Lord of hosts through Moses and 
tell them to “go forward.” The 
road is open and easy. From Wady 
Halfa to Khartoum a line of rail- 
way has been surveyed. A part 
of it has been constructed ; a long 
stretch of embankment is prepared 
for rails being laiddown. To reach 
Dongola would be almost child’s- 
play, and Dongola, as Father 
Ohrwalder puts it, is “the key of 
the Soudan.” When Dongola is 
reached, the extension of the rail- 
way to Khartoum would not in- 
volve any engineering difficulties, 
The invaders of the territory which 
now groans under the yoke of the 
Khalifa Abdullah would be wel- 
comed and aided as deliverers by 
the inhabitants, and the disciplined 
Soudanese and Egyptian soldiers, 
under the command of English 
officers in the Khedive’s service, 
would be foes such as the wild 
savages of the Soudan have not 
encountered since the Mahdi’s 
death. Those who have taken 


part in the process of crossing the 
North American continent by rail 


would consider the scheme as 
simple as learning the alphabet. 
The chances of failure are less than 
for any scheme which has been 
proposed. A considerable outlay 
must be incurred ; but nearly two 
millions sterling are in the Treas- 
ury of the Public Debt, and a part 
of this sum might be devoted to 
the reconstitution of Egypt. 
Supposing the scheme which has 
been indicated were resolved upon, 
its execution might be preceded 
by a simple change which would 
largely contribute towards its suc- 
cess. At present the Soudanese 
are like rats in a trap that rend 
and devour each other. They can- 
not communicate with the outside 
world except by stealth; yet despite 
the prohibitions of the Mahdi’s 
successor, they wish to live, and, 
if possible, to trade. Their desire 
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to do business in Egypt should be 
granted. Caravans from the Sou- 
dan should be welcomed at Kor- 
osko and Wady Halfa, Assouan, 
and Assiout. Those who find trade 
with the Egyptians remunerative 
will become the bitterest oppon- 
ents of the prevailing rule in the 
Soudan. 

The suggestions which we have 
made are so fair and rational that 
we need not support them with 
elaborate arguments. Yet it 
would be a mistake to omit a 
consideration which is quite as 
important as any that may occur 
to the reader, and which deserves 
most considerate attention. Our 
supremacy in Egypt is a thorn in 
the side of French patriots. The 
hatred of Great Britain by France 
has not been extinguished by fine 
speeches or treaties of commerce. 
All unkindly feelings of the in- 
habitants of the British Isles to- 
wards the French people are 
dead or dying; they have not 
survived the spread of educa- 
tion and the increase of inter- 
national intercourse. But, for ten 
natives of the United Kingdom 
who visit Paris, one Frenchman 
visits London, Dublin, and Edin- 
burgh, and he probably returns 
home with his prejudices in full 
vigour. However that may be, 
it is certain that, when disputes 
arise between the two countries, 
a feeling is general among our- 
selves to give the French more 
than justice; while in the same 
circumstances, the French do not 
appear to be satisfied unless they 
suppose that Great Britain has 
been humiliated. 

The presence of British troops 
in Egypt keeps some patriotic 
Frenchmen awake at night, and 
causes them to write nonsensical 
newspaper articles when they are 
awake. No Parisian journals are 
better conducted than the ‘Jour- 
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nal des Débats’ and the ‘Temps,’ 
while the chief French papers in 
Egypt are the ‘ Bosphore’ and the 
‘Sphinx,’ and in all of them the 
position of Great Britain on the 
banks of the Nile is misrepresent- 
ed, and her conduct is maligned. 
Chief among the complaints of 
her conduct is the fact that, since 
she became supreme in the coun- 
cils of the Khedive, the Soudan 
has been severed from Egypt 
and remains apart. Thus the 
permission on the part of the Brit- 
ish authorities to the Egyptian 
Government to reassume control 
over the Soudan would remove 
one of the standing grievances of 
French critics. Several months 
ago the ‘Sphinx’ set forth a list of 
British enormities with relation to 
Egypt, and gave “the abandon- 
ment of the Soudan” a leading 
place among them. Early in this 
year the ‘Bosphore’ urged “the 
pacific reconquest of the Soudan” 
by a native army on the ground 
that it was easy of accomplishment 
and much to be desired, and the 
same journal afterwards insisted 
upon the renewal of commercial 
relations with the Soudan as -be- 
ing imperatively required for the 
restoration of Egyptian prosper- 
ity. Father Ohrwalder does not 
discuss this matter in his pub- 
lished narrative—possibly Major 
Wingate deemed it unfitting that 
controversial topics should have 
a place in it; but we know 
what his opinion is. Indeed he 
stated his views, shortly after 
reaching Cairo, to the representa- 
tive of ‘Al Ahram,’ which is one 
of the principal Arabic news- 
papers, and then he expressed his 
regret, which others will share, 
that when a provisional frontier 
was drawn, Dongola had not been 
chosen in place of Wady Halfa. 
Another project is on foot for 
reopening the Eastern Soudan, 
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and this has been set forth in 
detail by Mr Russell in his re- 
cently published work entitled 
‘The Ruin of the Soudan: Cause, 
Effect, and Remedy.’ The book 
is valuable as a collection of 
official documents which tell their 
own story ; yet the conclusion at 
which Mr Russell arrives, that 
Great Britain should extend her 
authority over the Soudan, and 
delegate the right of developing 
its resources to a chartered com- 
pany, will not find many adherents 
outside of a narrow circle. There 
is a party, indeed, which desires 
that the scheme should be adopt- 
ed, and its representatives en- 
deavoured to enlist the Marquis 
of Salisbury on their side. On 
the 24th of December 1885, he 
acknowledged the receipt of their 
communication, made to him as 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, pro- 
mising that it should be carefully 
considered by her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment. On the 19th of March 
1886, the Earl of Rosebery inti- 
mated that the Government of the 
day “feel unable to entertain the 
proposals made by you.” Since 
then no change has taken place in 
the views entertained by the Gov- 
ernment, and the project for annex- 
ing the Soudan to the British 
empire may remain in the limbo 
of unaccomplished facts. Yet 
there is no reason why its pro- 
moters, who are men of spirit and 
enterprise, and who may possess 
influence, should not carry out 
one branch of it, and receive coun- 
tenance in so doing. This consists 
in uniting Suakin with Berber by 
rail, They allege that, were this 
railway constructed, the commerce 
of the Soudan would find a natural 
outlet at the Red Sea. Let the 


railway be made, if possible, pro- 
vided those who are enthusiastic 
as to its advantages find the capi- 
tal, 


The money has been already 
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provided by Parliament for a 
Suakin-Berber railway; but no 
detailed explanations have been 
furnished, so far as we can “‘ascer- 
tain, of how the money has been 
appropriated. The amount is no 
trifle, as it exceeds £800,000. 
Some of the rails are now to be 
seen shoring up coal in the depot 
at Malta. When the Soudan is 
reunited to Egypt, the contractors 
for this railway might fitly be 
called upon to execute the work 
for which they have been paid. 
Meantime a simpler, older, and 
much more feasible scheme is to 
complete the railway up the valley 
of the Nile. At present the tra- 
veller can go by rail from Alexan- 
dria to Assiout ; an extension be- 
yond Assiout is now in course of 
construction. The saving of time 
where the railway runs is the more 
remarkable in the Nile valley, be- 
cause the steamers on the river can 
seldom proceed during the night, 
owing to the intricacy of the chan- 
nel when the water is not in flood. 
Hence a journey from Cairo to 
Assiout can be performed in a day 
or a night, whereas by water four 
days are required. To reach the 
provisional frontier at Wady Halfa 
by water occupies a fortnight ; if 
the railway were completed, forty 
hours would suffice. The Egyptian 
Government have either adopted, 
or will probably soon adopt, the 
proposal of Boghos Nubar Pasha, 
a member of the Council for ad- 
ministering the railways, for sub- 
stituting a narrow-gauge line for 
that originally planned. In urging 
his scheme, Boghos Nubar Pasha 
quotes with approval the happy 
saying of Lord Mayo, upon being 
requested to give his sanction to 
narrow-gauge lines when Governor- 
General of India: ‘“‘ When we have 
an elephant’s load we may use an 
elephant ; but when we have only 
a donkey’s load we ought to use a 
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donkey.” Quite as important is 
the saving in cost and the fact that 
the sum, which has already been 
provided for laying a broad-gauge 
line as far as the First Cataract, 
will serve for carrying a narrow- 
gauge one to the second. It is sel- 
dom that we can agree with any- 
thing in the ‘Bosphore Egyptien,’ 
one of the most rabid French news- 
papers published in Cairo, but we 
most heartily approve of the senti- 
ment which appeared in the num- 
ber for the 12th of last February, 
that “every rail laid southward in 
Egypt is worth a victory.” 

While it may be impossible to 
disarm French opposition to our 
temporary occupation of Egypt, 
everything ought to be done by 
British administrators there to 
conciliate French sympathy. It 
has been made a grievance by those 
who profess to talk in the name of 
France that British interference 
has operated to hinder the develop- 
ment of the railway system in 
Egypt and to curtail Egyptian 
territory. There is much exagger- 
ation in this version of what has 
happened, but there is some foun- 
dation for the charges which are 
made. The policy which our 
Government has upheld with re- 
gard to the internal affairs of 
Egypt has been largely based upon 
the advice tendered by the military 
authorities in London, who, while 
meaning well, have been imper- 
fectly informed, and have arrived 
at decisions which, in other cir- 
cumstances, might have beensound. 
A passage in a telegram which 
General Butler sent to Sir Drum- 
mond Wolff in 1866, and which 
was forwarded to London, has a 
significance which ought not to 
have been overlooked: “I am 
authorised by Sir Evelyn Baring 
to say that the continuance of the 
blockade is, in his opinion, a grave 
political mistake. Myself, I be- 
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lieve that we are driving the 
Soudanese, by starving them, to 
attack us from sheer necessity.” 
Sir Evelyn Baring, now Lord 
Cromer, is happily still our repre- 
sentative in Cairo, and his expe- 
rience enables him to give advice 
which ought to command the re- 
spect of any statesman. Should he 
be consulted as to how the Soudan 
can best be recovered, his reply 
would have an importance second 
to that of few men; and if the 
views of military authorities are 
thought to be indispensable, let 
application be made to Kitchener 
Pasha, the Sirdar of the Egyptian 
army, to Major-General Forrestier 
Walker, who is in command of the 
army of occupation, and of Wode- 
house Pasha, the remarkably able 
Governor of the frontier province. 
These men are on the spot; they 
understand the points at issue, and 
they can form an opinion that 


must possess a value which is far 
superior to the amateur views of 
even the most distinguished officers 
at the Horse Guards. 


Whatever be decided upon, 
should be carried into effect with- 
out delay. The state of things 
in the Soudan, as set forth in 
Father Ohrwalder’s narrative, is 
simply inhuman. As we have al- 
ready indicated, no quixotic ex- 
pedition needs be undertaken, no 
serious risk requires to be faced, 
this country would incur no oner- 
ous obligation, if the Egyptian 
yovernment were simply _per- 
mitted to deal with the Soudan in 
their own fashion. When Don- 
gola is reached by the troops 
which now garrison Wady Halfa, 
and the line of rail is laid down 
between the two places, a halt 
might be made before advancing 
southwards. It would probably 
be found that, as the soldiers went 
forward, the power of the Khalifa 
Abdullah would diminish. Many 
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Muslims regard him as recreant 
to the faith as set forth by their 
Prophet. He has forbidden pil- 
grimages to Mecca, and it is com- 
monly asserted that his followers 
turn their faces to the Mahdi’s 
tomb and not to Mecca when 
they pray. Hence Egyptian force 
might be trebled with willing re- 
cruits who were burning to wipe 
out the memories of intolerable 
wrongs, and that the reoccupation 
of Khartoum would be a mere 
matter of course. This is a case 
in which a bold and firm grasp of 
the nettle would leave no pain. 
We should not be surprised, in 
the event of the course which we 
have chalked out being resolved 
upon, if some of the French in Cairo 
and their sympathisers in Europe 
raised protests and advanced objec- 
tions. They might dread the ac- 
complishment of another triumph 
for Great Britain in Egypt. On 
the other hand, the Egyptian 
Government would have renewed 
occasion for feeling and manifest- 
ing gratitude to the Power which 
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has afforded them substantial aid 
and magnanimous counsel. The 
last faint trace of friction between 
the two would disappear, and the 
friendship between Egypt and 
Great Britain would have a fur- 
ther reason for existing. It is our 
policy, as it is our desire, to see 
the people in the Nile valley pros- 
perous and self-dependent. The 
justification of our remaining in 
Egypt for a time is the further- 
ance of their welfare. They will 
profit by the stimulus to trade and 
commerce which will ensue when 
the Eastern Soudan is rescued from 
barbarism and reunited to the coun- 
try of which it long formed a part. 
In this matter, as in others, our 
duty in Egypt is clear and far 
from difficult, consisting mainly in 
executing, without bluster or haste, 
the task which has fallen to our lot, 
and displaying entire equanimity, 
even though French journalists 
should rage in Cairo and Paris, 
and the representatives of France 
and Russia should intrigue against 
us at Constantinople. 
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In Great Britain when “the 
King” dies, they cry “ Long live 
the King!” That is because the 
Crown is perpetual. 

In the United States, when the 
President is elected, they at once 
begin to cry “ Long live the next 
President!” That is because the 
election of a President is merely 
an episode in a great political 
struggle. 

That struggle began with the 
formation of the constitution; it 
culminated in the civil war of 
1860-65; and, under changed 
names, but almost unchanged con- 
ditions, it continues still to divide 
the people of the United States. 

Other countries, like Great 
Britain, for example, having a 
complex social system, great, colo- 
nial interests, many and delicate 
foreign relations, and a vast body 
of long-descended laws, have natu- 
rally many questions upon which 
the people may divide and about 
which the parties may contend. 
Even amongst such countries, 
however, questions of fiscal policy, 
and propositions of finance, assume 
serious proportions. Mr Buxton, 
in his ‘ Finance and Politics,’ gives 
a brief account of the administra- 
tions affected by finance :— 


“Vansittart weakened, Huskisson 
strengthened, the Liverpool Govern- 
ment. In 1827 the Goderich Min- 
istry was broken up by a squabble 
over a Finance Committee. The Ad- 
ministration of the Duke of Welling- 
ton went cut on an economical ques- 
tion. It was the cry of ‘ Retrench- 
ment’ almost as much as the cry of 
‘Reform’ which gave to the Whigs 
their popularity, as it was their 
wretched finance which, later, did 
much to bring on them reproach. 
Peel came into office on the question 
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of finance ; and it was a question of 
fiscal reform which caused his fall. 
The financial difficulties of the Russell 
Government were chronic. Lord 
Derby’s first Government went out 
on their Budget. The year 1853 
marked an epoch in English history. 
Palmerston’s second Government de- 
rived much of its strength from the 
doings of its Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Finance played a promin- 
ent part in, and did much to decide, 
the elections of 1868, 1874, and 1880. 
In 1885 a Government for the second 
time went out on its Budget, and a 
financial defeat brought about a great 
crisis in English history.” 


In the United States, with no 
foreign politics worth mentioning, 
no colonies, no complex social 
system, no body of laws rapidly 


passing from the ancient feudal 
to the modern democratic type, 
questions of tariff and finance have 
assumed paramount importance. 
This has especially been the case 
since the adoption of the protective 
system in its aggressive form. 
About such a system there is a 
very natural tendency to gather a 
great host of business and personal 
interests—the interests of the capi- 
talist who has invested his money; 
the interests of the manufacturer 
on the maintenance of his market; 
the interests of the labourer in his 
wages, and in what is for him of 
most importance, the continuity 
of his employment; and on the 
other hand, the contrary interests 
of the importer in the prices of 
his purchases and the volume of 
his sales, and the interests of ‘‘ the 
consumer ”—that shadowy person- 
age who lurks always in the back- 
ground of every economical discus- 
sion—in the price and character 

his articles of consumption. All 
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these varied and conflicting inter- 
ests rally every four years about 
the banners of the different parties, 
and the battle rages mainly about 
these banners with their well- 
known legends, “ A tariff for pro- 
tection,” and “A tariff for revenue 
only.” 

So far in the history of the 
United States the course of vic- 
tory has been with the advocates 
of protection. From the time of 
Washington, indeed, there has 
always been a strong tendency 
towards protection. The consti- 
tution of 1789 was dictated as 
much by commercial as by politi- 
cal necessity ; and the duties im- 
posed by the tariff of that year 
were declared to be for the pay- 
ment of the debts of the United 
States, and the encouragement and 
protection of manufactures—the 
very same reasons used to sustain 
the tariff which was imposed dur- 
ing the war in 1861. The European 
wars from 1789 down to 1812 gave 
such an impetus to the develop- 
ment of the industries of the 
United States as satisfied and 
encouraged the population then 
in that country. But the war of 
1812-14 with Great Britain and 
Canada showed that there was 
a weakness in the supply of home 
manufactures, and gave rise at its 
close to an agitation for protection 
which has never ceased since that 
time. In 1812 the duties were 
doubled to meet the expenses of 
the war. In 1816 there was a 
further increase, which was for 
the first time called a moderate 
“protecting duty.” In 1824 the 
protectionists passed a still more 
stringent measure. In 1828 the 
movement culminated in a tariff 
for protection, the most systematic 
and aggressive that had yet been 
dreamed of. The singularity of 
the situation in that year was, 
that the protectionist movement 
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was championed by Henry Clay 
of Kentucky, who might have 
been supposed to favour freedom 
of trade with the foreign nations 
to whom Southern products were 
mainly sold; while the tariff was 
strongly opposed by Daniel Web- 
ster of Massachusetts, who might 
have been supposed to favour pro- 
tection to the rising industries of 
New England; and in the end 
the balance of political power was 
borne in favour of protection by 
the middle and western States, 
who had no apparent interest in 
the tariff at all. In 1828 further 
protection was voted ; Daniel Web- 
ster being this time on the side of 
protection, and the South not so 
enthusiastic as before. In 1832 
there was an amendment in favour 
of reduction of the tariff, which 
reduction lasted till 1842. In 
this year, in consequence of the 
panic of 1837, the pendulum of 
public opinion swung backward 
again to protection. In 1846, in 
sympathy with the fiscal move- 
ment in England, there was a 
slight reduction of duties in the 
United States, which lasted till 
1857. In 1857 there was a re- 
duction. But in 1861 the Repub- 
licans in the beginning of the civil 
war passed a rigidly protective 
Act, for reasons, as we have said, 
similar to those urged for the tariff 
of 1789. In 1862 and 1864 further 
protection was voted. In 1870 
the nation, recovering from the 
shock of the war, reduced its tariff 
on articles not coming into com- 
petition with native products, 
though the general character of 
the tariff remained as before. In 
1872 public opinion favoured a 
reduction of ten per cent. In 1873 
there occurred a panic which had 
the same effect as the panic of 
1837—viz., a return to protection 
in its entirety in 1875. In 1876 
and 1878 further protection was 
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afforded ; and in 1883 the most 
modern Protective Tariff Act was 
passed. 

Between the Act of 1883 and 
the too famous M‘Kinley Act of 
1890 there is a period short in 
point of time, but important in 
view of the political events which 
occurred in it. In 1880, in the 
contest between Garfield and Han- 
cock, the Democratic platform con- 
tained a declaration in favour of 
“a tariff for revenue only.” This 
was naturally seized upon by the 
Republicans, who denoynced the 
Democrats as the advocates of 
free trade, and damaged them 
badly with at least a section of 
the working classes. Garfield was 
duly elected by the Republicans. 
The succeeding four years were 
not years of political prosperity 
for the Republicans. The conduct 


of President Garfield in making 
appointments, as in the case of 


the New York Custom - house, 
caused a split in his party, and 
introduced two new words, “ Stal- 
wart” and “ Half-breed,” into the 
terminology of American politics. 
The scandals in connection with 
the Star-route mail contracts 
caused a loss of public confidence 
in the Administration. Then fol- 
lowed the assassination of Presi- 
dent Garfield and the memorable 
and deplorable spectacle of the 
trial of Guiteau his assassin. Mr 
Arthur succeeded to the remainder 
of Mr Garfield’s term of office; 
and after an investigation into 
the tariff in 1882, which ended in 
recommendations for amendment 
and reduction, the Tariff Bill of 
1883 was carried. The Republi- 
cans had, however, been weakened 
by the events already mentioned. 
A further division took place in 
the party when the nominations 
for President came to be made in 
1885. A revolt took place against 
Mr Blaine, which enriched the po- 
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litical terminology still further by 
the term “ Mugwump.” Mr Cleve- 
land was nominated by the Demo- 
crats, and against him too there 
was a revolt, on the part of 
Tammany Hall. The Democratic 
resolutions were made to employ 
phrases concerning the tariff strik- 
ingly like protective language. 
Mr Blaine lost votes by an indis- 
creet epigram, coined in his pres- 
ence by a too enthusiastic clergy- 
man, about “Rum, Romanism, 
and Rebellion.” And in the end 
Mr Cleveland was elected, and 
the Republican record of victories 
was broken. 

President Cleveland pursued a 
fairly conservative policy as re- 
gards the tariff, the civil service, 
and the finances for two years. 
In the beginning of 1887 it looked 
very much as if he would again 
be a successful candidate. But 
an American humorist has said 
that “when a man begins to go 
down-hill, all creation seems greas- 
ed for the occasion.” In Decem- 
ber 1887, Mr Cleveland began his 
descent. In this year he devoted 
his annual message to an elaborate 
investigation into the tariff, and 
made as strong an appeal as pos- 
sible to the public for support in 
an effort to revise and reduce the 
duties. This caused him a con- 
siderable loss of strength among 
“ Mugwump ” Republicans, protec- 
tive Democrats, and the lahour- 
ing classes. In 1888 he perpe- 
trated an act which caused him 
loss of confidence alike in the 
United States, in the Dominion 
of Canada, and in Great Britain. 
He engaged himself and his Cab- 
inet in a negotiation with Great 
Britain for the settlement of out- 
standing differences relating to the 
Fisheries question and other mat- 
ters remaining undetermined since 
the negotiation of the Washington 
Treaty. The negotiation ended in 
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a treaty which was duly accepted 
by Great Britain and Canada, and 
was recommended by President 
Cleveland in a friendly message to 
Congress. But the United States 
Senate, in the exercise of its consti- 
tutional power, and in pursuance of 
some very bad precedents, refused 
its assent to the treaty. There- 
upon the President, on the eve of 
the election, in spite of his public 
message, in spite of private pro- 
mises, and notwithstanding the 
flattering and positive address of 
his Secretary of State at the con- 
clusion of the treaty, withdrew 
from his friendly attitude, and 
published an unfriendly message 
of “retaliation” against Canada. 
This event, and the petty perse- 
cution to which Sir Sackville 
West was subject for an indiscre- 
tion which in Great Britain would 
not have occupied the press for 
more than a day’s amusement, 
gave an air of indignity to the 


closing weeks of President Cleve- 


land’s administration. He was 
beaten in 1888 by Mr Harrison, 
after as hard a fight as had been 
seen for many years. Every de- 
vice known to the practised politi- 
cal engineers of the United States 
was utilised for its full worth on 
this occasion. The demonstra- 
tions, parades, speeches, and can- 
vassing were bewildering ; and till 
eleven o’clock on the night of the 
elections the crowds that filled the 
streets of New York, blocking 
up the thoroughfares at Madison 
Square, packed in a dense mob 
before the bulletins of the ‘ Her- 
ald’ office, and flowing in and out 
of the hotels in a state of wild 
excitement, were uncertain of the 
result of the contest. 

From 1888 to 1892 the years 
have been filled with interesting 
public events ; and, as at all times, 
the tariff question has been the 
most prominent. Mr Cleveland’s 
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message of 1887 left no room to 
doubt that he meant to accom- 
plish tariff reform if he could. 
The “ Mills Bill” introduced dur- 
ing his term of office committed 
the Democrats to specific reduc- 
tions, which alarmed the iron 
trades, the cotton manufacturers, 
and even the farmers. The Re- 
publicans, therefore, felt bound to 
emphasise their tenure of power 
by such a measure as would leave 
no room for doubt as to their posi- 
tion and policy on the question of 
the tariff. The result was, the in- 
troduction and passing of the 
Tariff Act of 1890 known as the 
M‘Kinley Act, the completest 
measure of protection ever con- 
ferred or imposed on any nation. 
It was a challenge, @ outrance, 
to the Democracy, to free trade, 
to “tariff for revenue only,” to 
“tariff reform,” and to every va- 
riety of critical opinion on fiscal 
measures. It was “ thorough.” 

There was, however, one new 
and peculiar feature in the Act 
of 1890. It contained the fol- 
lowing section :— 

“ Sec. 3. That with a view to secure 
reciprocal trade with countries pro- 
ducing the following articles, and for 
this purpose, on and after the first 
day of January eighteen hundred and 
ninety-two, whenever and so often as 
the President shall be satisfied that 
the Government of any country pro- 
ducing and exporting sugars, mo- 
lasses, coffee, tea, and hides, raw and 
uncured, or any of such articles, im- 
poses duties or other exactions upon 
the agricultural or other products of 
the United States, which in view of 
the free introduction of such sugar, 
molasses, coffee, tea, and hides into 
the United States he may deem to be 
reciprocally unequal and unreasonable, 
he shall have the power and it shall 
be his duty to suspend, by proclama- 
tion to that effect, the provisions of 
this Act relating to the free introduc- 
tion of such sugar, molasses, coffee, 
tea, and hides, the production of such 
country, for such time as he shall 
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deem just ; and in such case and during 
such suspension duties shall be levied, 
collected, and paid upon sugar, mo- 
lasses, coffee, tea, and hides, the pro- 
duct of or exported from such desig- 
nated country as follows—namely : 

“All sugars not above number 
thirteen Dutch standard in colour 
shall pay duty on their polariscopic 
tests as follows—namely : 

“All sugars not above number 
thirteen Dutch standard in colour, 
all tank bottoms, syrups of cane-juice 
or of beet-juice, melada, concentrated 
melada, concrete and concentrated 
molasses, testing by the polariscope 
not above seventy-five degrees, seven- 
tenths of one cent per pound ; and 
for every additional degree or frac- 
tion of a degree shown by the polari- 
scopic test, two hundredths of one 
cent per pound additional. 

** All sugars above number thirteen 
Dutch standard in colour shall be 
classified by the Dutch standard of 
colour, and pay duty as follows— 
namely: All sugar above number 
thirteen and not above number six- 
teen Dutch standard of colour, one and 
three-eighths cents per pound. 

“All sugar above number sixteen 
and not above number twenty Dutch 
standard of colour, one and _ five- 
eighths cents per pound. 

“ All sugars above number twenty 
Dutch standard of colour, two cents 
per pound. 

“Molasses testing above fifty-six 
degrees, four cents per gallon. 

“Sugar-drainings and sugar-sweep- 
ings shall be subject to duty either 
as molasses or sugar, as the case may 
be, according to polariscopic test. 

“On coffee, three cents per pound. 

“On tea, ten cents per pound. 

“ Hides, raw or uncured, whether 
dry, salted, or pickled, Angora goat- 
skins, raw, without the wool, un- 
manufactured, asses’ skins, raw or 
unmanufactured, and skins, except 
sheep-skins, with the wool on, one 
and one-half cents per pound.” 


This clause has been decorously 
called the ‘“ Reciprocity clause” ; 
but it will be noticed that it is 
not an offer, but a menace, and a 
menace addressed to the colonies 
of other nations which had been 


engaged in friendly negotiations 
with the United States previous 
to the Act of 1890, as well as 
to independent American States 
whose trade depends largely on 
the use of the American market. 
But putting the extraordinary and 
unprecedented character of the 
clause aside, let us point out how 
remarkable a process has been 
going on under it. 

While in Great Britain and in 
the colonies there has been going 
on a fitful and feeble discussion 
as to the merits and possibilities 
of a fiscal arrangement for mu- 
tual benefit, to the partial exclu- 
sion of foreigners from the home 
and colonial markets, the United 
States has been taking most prac- 
tical steps to show that some such 
arrangement is possible and pro- 
fitable between the Republic and 
Spanish, French, and British col- 
onies, as well as independent 
States, which, producing the ar- 
ticles mentioned and taking the 
steps demanded, may choose to 
qualify for admission into this 
quast Zollverein. Under this 
clause, not exactly treaties, but 
agreements not requiring the as- 
sent of the Senate, have been made 
up to date with the following 
places—viz., Brazil, Trinidad, Bar- 
badoes, British Guiana, Jamaica, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Salvador, the 
Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, 
and finally with Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. In every one 
of these cases the United States 
obtains some benefit from the 
operation of the menacing clause 
of the M‘Kinley Act, and, in some 
cases at least, the benefit is ob- 
tained at the expense of Great 
Britain among other foreign na- 
tions. In the British colonies, of 
course, the United States obtains 
no advantage which, under the 
most - favoured - nation clause of 
British treaties, is not shared by 
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all the world; but the nearness 
of the American market, and the 
number and enterprise of steam- 
ship lines, give the American tra- 
ders an advantage which they will 
not be slow to follow up. 

The desire on the part of Mr 
Blaine, when he was Secretary of 
State, to obtain favourable com- 
mercial relations with the West 
Indies, has an obvious motive. 
He has the wisdom of the serpent, 
and knows that if he can deal 
with the British Colonies separ- 
ately, he can separate their in- 
terests alike from each other and 
from the motherland, and thus 
weaken at once their trade rela- 
tions and their political ties. 
Thus he encourages trade rela- 
tions with Trinidad and Jamaica ; 
thus he tries to rope in Newfound- 
land on terms disadvantageous to 
Canada ; thus, consenting to give 
reciprocity to every colony that 
produces sugar, and to one colony 
that produces fish and bait, he yet 
refused to discuss reciprocal rela- 
tions with Canada in the vain old 
hope of discouraging Canadian 
advancement. And as in 1888 
the Presidential Election saw an 
attack made on Canada by means 
of a non-effective retaliation mes- 
sage; so in 1892 the eve of the 
Presidential Election saw an at- 
tack on Canada by means of the 
imposition of a tax on eastward- 
moving freights through the Sault 
Ste Marie Canal. 

The campaign of 1892 did not 
begin as early as the campaign of 
1888. But the passing of the 
M‘Kinley Bill precipitated the 
conflict. Again there was raised 
the question of the “ constitution- 
ality ” of the Protection system. 
In many forms this question has 
been raised and discussed. The 
general sense of the judicial de- 
cisions is as follows—viz., that the 
courts cannot take cognisance of 
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any benefit that may indirectly 
accrue to the great industries of 
the country, but that any form of 
tax imposed for the advantage of 
any private corporation is not 
maintainable at law. It is still 
hoped by the Free- Traders that 
the line of thought thus taken by 
the courts may develop itself till 
it inclines to include great in- 
dustries as well as small corpora- 
tions; and that a customs duty 
which in effect accrues to the 
benefit of, say, an enormous “Com- 
bine,” may be held to be illegal, 
or, more strictly, unconstitutional. 
But this hope is distant ; though 
Mr Springer of Illinois, the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways 
and Means in the late Congress, 
expressed in his speeches the hope 
that the Supreme Court would 
come to the above conclusion. 
He likewise expressed the desire 
—and we may take this to be the 
general opinion of the Tariff Re- 
formers—that commercial freedom 
would bring about in the near 
future “a larger market and better 
prices for the products of our 
farms and factories and mills, and 
a greater demand and better wages 
for American labour.” The Re- 
publican view is of course the 
precise opposite on each item in 
the sentence. 

The party conventions of the 
summer of 1892 formulated the 
“platforms” on which the cam- 
paign was to be conducted. The 
Republicans met at Minneapolis 
on June 7th. They congratulated 
the country on “the majestic 
march of the nation under the 
banners inscribed with the prin- 
ciples of our platform of 1888” ; 
and they declared among other 
things— 

1. That the prosperity of the 
nation was due to Protection. 

2. That the Reciprocity clause 
in the Tariff of 1890 had vastly 
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increased the export trade, and 
opened new and enlarged markets. 

3. That the American people 
favoured bimetallism, but with 
the curious clause, “so that the 
purchasing power of the dollar, 
whether of silver, gold, or paper, 
shall be at all times equal.” 

4. That the ballot should be 
unrestricted, and the right of the 
citizen to vote protected by law— 
a very singular sort of plank in- 
deed, in a country in which in- 
dividual freedom is supposed to be 
so carefully guarded. The de- 
claration in fact refers to the bill 
for the control of Federal Elections 
by the Federal power called the 
‘Force Bill,” which was introduced 
in 1890, but did not become law. 

The other “ planks” were minor 
ones, relating to ‘Civil Service 
reform” (always an exquisite joke 
at election times); free delivery 
of letters in rural places ; ‘‘ Home 
Rule,” of course, which was fa- 
voured ; the persecution of the 
Jews in Russia, which was de- 
nounced with eloquent freedom ; 
and “Temperance,” which was 
very respectfully “sympathised ” 
with. 

The Democrats met at Chicago 
on June 21; and, of course, 
being in Opposition, they were 
more declaratory than the Re- 
publicans. 

1. They denounced the central- 
isation of power at Washington 
as “a menace to the reserved 
rights of the States,” which has 
an ominous echo of the old State- 
rights cry in it. 

2. They warned the country 
against the federal control of 
elections, which would in the end 
“mean the dominance of a self- 
perpetuating oligarchy of office- 
holders,” who could only be dis- 
lodged by “the reserved rights of 
the people to resist oppression ”— 
z.e., Civil War. 
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3. They denounce Republican 
protection as a fraud,—a robbery 
of the great majority of the 
American people for the benefit 
of a few; and the M‘Kinley Act 
of 1890 as “the culminating 
atrocity of class legislation.” 

4, They demanded the rigid en- 
forcement of the laws against 
Trusts and Combines; they held 
to bimetallism also, though they 
denounced the Republican legis- 
lation on the subject; they de- 
fended the Jews, too (Jews are 
many, and have votes and money), 
like the Republicans; and, like 
the Republicans, they also sympa- 
thised with Home Rule ; and they 
advocated liberal pensions, though 
of course they denounced the way 
in which the Republicans con- 
ducted the Pension Bureau. 

Conventions were also held by 
the “People’s Party,” which is 
never popular ; and by the “ Pro- 
hibition ” Party, which never suc- 
ceeds in prohibiting anything; 
but these do not count even for 
disturbing forces in the general 
stream of political ieudency. 

The campaign was conducted 
with a comparative degree of calm- 
ness. The illness of Mrs Harri- 
son, which terminated in her death 
on October 24, caused a good deal 
of sympathy for Mr Harrison. 
There was an entire absence of 
the personalities which had made 
the contest of 1885 one of the 
most disgraceful in the history of 
the country. The tariff was the 
principal issue; and it was diffi- 
cult to be personal over cottons 
and woollens, the price of flour 
in the foreign markets, and the 
coast of transportation of grain to 
the sea-board. 

Both parties were, of course, 
very confident ; but there were no 
solid grounds of calculation as to 
the electoral vote. In the United 
States, as in all countries, every 
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general election finds a great num- 
ber of votes added to the constit- 
uencies: young men of seventeen 
and eighteen in 1888 had become 
voters in 1892. In 1888 the plur- 
ality of votes had been cast for 
the Democrats, yet the Republi- 
can President had been elected. 
The votes stood thus :— 


Harrison, Republican, 5,440,708. 
47.83 per cent. 

Cleveland, Democratic, 5,536,242. 
48.63 per cent. 


The difference was very small,— 
it was in favour of Cleveland ; yet 
the result politically was over- 
whelming, and in favour of Harri- 
son. The Republicans had one 
very large point in their favour. 
Since 1888 six new States had 
been added to the Union, and 
their political character at the 
date of the election—8th Novem- 
ber—was as follows :— 


Washington, 1889, Republican. 

South Dakota, 1889, Republican. 

North Dakota, 1889, Republican. 

Wyoming, 1889, Republican. 

Idaho, 1890, Republican. 

Montana, 1889, Governor Demo- 
cratic ; Government Republican. 


How these States would go was, 
of course, of the utmost conse- 
quence to the result of the elec- 
tions. 

On the very eve of the final 
contest, Mr Blaine, who (having 


abandoned President Harrison 
just before the Minneapolis Con- 
vention, and sought for a nomin- 
ation in the face of previous 
solemn denials of his intention 
to do so) was in disappointed 
retirement, published in the No- 
vember number of the ‘ North 
American Review’ an article in 
reply to Mr Cleveland’s mani- 
festo. A more disappointing docu- 
ment never proceeded from such 
an important source. No one 
reading Mr Blaine’s article would 
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for a moment imagine that he 
had been the principal framer 
of Harrison’s measures; that he 
had been the vigorous Secretary 
of State; that he had been a can- 
didate for the nomination for Pre- 
sident; and that he was looked 
to for active and valorous aid in 
a great party emergency. The 
article was marked by a gentle 
humour, a well-regulated sarcasm, 
a great deal of historical irrele- 
vancy, a remarkable amount of 
critical appreciation, an open at- 
tempt to flatter the family of Mr 
Dana of the ‘Sun,’ whose action 
in ignoring the Tariff and making 
the issue turn on the “ Force 
Bill”—.e., on the bill for the Feder- 
al Control of Elections—was sup- 
posed to be killing Mr Cleveland. 
The only bit of vigorous argument 
in the article was a defence of Mr’ 
Blaine’s own policy of reciprocity, 
in which he makes still more 
clear what we have previously 
pointed out—i.e., his intention of 
using his measures of reciprocity 
as a means of political annexation. 
President Harrison’s share in Mr 
Blaine’s effort was restricted to 
praise of the vigour of the cam- 
paign—by his grandfather. By 
way of offset to this remarkable 
compliment, the President is treat- 
ed to a dissertation on the de- 
parture from former practice in 
the matter of long letters of 
acceptance, and the wisdom of 
Lincoln’s short letter of accept- 
ance is pressed on the notice of 
Mr Harrison, whose letter was 
long. In the ‘Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table’ there is an amus- 
ing account of an arrangement 
made by which all the world was 
to cry “Boo!” at a given moment, 
merely to see what a noise would 
be made. The result was that 
every one was so eagerly listening 
for the sound that the world was 
never so silent. Everybody had 
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been waiting for Mr Blaine’s de- 
fiance to the Democracy. When 
the day came the defiance dwindled 
into a playful note of half-hearted 
disapprobation, and the American 
(Republican) world was, privately, 
never so chagrined before. There 
could hardly be in any one’s mind, 
after reading the article, a doubt 
that whatever might be the future 
of Mr Harrison, the period of Mr 
Blaine’s retirement would be long. 
That his article attracted little 
attention, and was ignored during 
the closing days of the Election 
period, was not at all remarkable. 
His bolt had been shot—into the 
air. 

Certain peculiarities of an 
American General Election must 
be kept in mind by the reader in 
Great Britain. On the election 
day, 8th November, all the forty- 
four States of the American Union 
vote for Electors who form the 
Electoral College, which theoreti- 
cally elects the President. This 
college meets on the first Wednes- 
day in December following the 
election for the purpose of settling 
officially the fact which had been 
informally settled on the day of 
the election of the Electors,—such 
a thing as treason on the part of 
an Elector being unheard of. The 
way in which each man will vote 
is determined from the start by 
the party which nominates him. 
As on the general election day, 
forty-one of the States elect their 
Members of Congress. Maine, 
Vermont, and Oregon have special 
days for the election of Congress- 
men—at an earlier date than 
the day of the general election. 
Twenty-nine States elect one or 
several State officers on the 8th of 
November, the votes being cast at 
the same time as the votes for 
President. Twenty-nine elect 
State legislatures at the same time. 
One State, Michigan, has made a 
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new departure this year by pro- 
viding that the Presidential 
Electors shall be elected one by 
the eastern half of the State, one 
by the western half, and one by 
each congressional district. This 
law was declared constitutional by 
the United States Supreme Court 
shortly before the elections. In 
some States members of the 
assembly are chosen; in some 
States a certain number of sena- 
tors are chosen; in some States 
amendments to the constitution 
were to be voted on: thus, in 
California there was an amend- 
ment to the constitution providing 
for the election of senators by the 
people instead of by the State 
legislature; and in New York 
there was a proposal to increase 
the number of Supreme Court 
These various 
objects of electoral contest are 
confusing to the foreign mind, 
but the American elector seems 
to grapple with them easily. This 
year the New York elector had, 
in addition to the number of can- 
didates, a new strain upon his 
intellect in the shape of a new 
election law which is satirically 
called the “ secret ballot.” Hither- 
to the ballots have been provided 
by the political parties, and the 
voter was duly supplied by his poli- 
tical friends with abundle of proper 
ballots at a booth erected at a 
legal distance from the official 
booth. This year, under an Act 
of the Legislature, passed at the 
beginning of the year, the State 
provides the ballots, and guards 
the voter while he marks his can- 
didates’ names; but the secrecy 
and value of the law seem quite 
vitiated by the fact that a voter 
may, instead of marking the official 
ballot, paste a list of his candi- 
dates over the official form, and 
this list he may obtain from his 
party friends outside. This sing- 
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ular provision deprives the new 
law of all value as a safeguard of 
the secrecy of the ballot, and of 
all use as a preventive of intimi- 
dation and bribery. 

The Saturday week (October 29) 
preceding the elections had been 
fixed upon as the day for the great 
Republican Parade in New York 
and elsewhere, but owing to the 
death of Mrs Harrison the cere- 
monial display was abandoned. 
These displays are very remark- 
able. Processions numbering, 
according to various calculations, 
from 20,000 to 50,000 men — 
members of the various political 
clubs, men of substance, educa- 
tion, and standing, the leaders in 
business, in private life, and at 
the Bar, as well as small trades- 
people and mechanics—tramp on 
foot through the streets, wearing 
party colours, waving party flags, 
shouting party cries; walking in 
a trained manner that tells of 
at a given 


practice; shouting, 
signal, in a manner now familiar 
to all Americans, party watch- 


words. The streets are given up 
to them ; traffic ceases ; the side- 
walks are crowded ; the windows 
are full of gaily-dressed people ; 
the houses are decorated with flags 
and streamers ; enough bunting is 
flying to encourage a home in- 
dustry. When one party has got 
through with its display the be- 
wildered stranger is of opinion 
tha+ no more men are left to 
march. But the other side takes 
up its line of march later on, 
and the bewildered stranger finds 
that perhaps the new procession is 
larger than the first. Generally 
speaking, New York is in the con- 
trol of the processionists and the 
police from three in the afternoon 
till midnight on the last day—two 
days before the elections — on 
which such things are by law 
permitted. 
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On Monday, October 31, Mr 
Stevenson, the Democratic candi- 
date for the Vice-Presidency, is- 
sued the last official document of 
the campaign—viz., his Letter of 
Acceptance of the nomination. 
Two topics occupied his letter— 
viz., the Tariff, which he denounced 
as a “war tax,” continued twenty- 
five years after the need for it had 
ceased; and the “ Force Bill ”—.e., 
the proposed measure for the con- 
trol of Federal elections by Federal 
officers. The New York ‘Sun’ 
had been fighting the Republicans 
on this issue alone, avoiding the 
Tariff as the main issue altogether, 
and the prominence given by Mr 
Stevenson in his letter made it 
clear that he at least was disposed 
to think that the ‘Sun’ was right. 
Mr Stevenson being a Southerner, 
and the “Force Bill” being sup- 
posed to be directed mainly against 
Southern States, he naturally saw 
the measure in its worst aspect ; 
but the ‘Sun’ must have felt itself 
justified. 

A significant event marked the 
last week in connection with the 
Federal control of elections. De- 
termined to have some form of 
control of the polls, the Adminis- 
tration, by means of a circular 
from the Attorney-General, dated 
November 1, instructed all United 
States supervisors of elections, all 
United States deputy marshals, 
and all United States attorneys, to 
the effect that all United States 
marshals and their general and 
special deputies had, contrary to 
general belief and practice, the 
right for the proper discharge of 
their duties to be present in the 
polling-rooms behind the guard- 
rail on election day, and that they 
had power to arrest, “ with or with- 
out process,” any person offending 
against the election law. This 
was in effect assuming the control 
which the “Force Bill” had been 
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intended to bring about. That 
the officers of the Federal Govern- 
ment should have supervision of 
the carrying out of the Federal 
election law would not seem to an 
outsider such a dangerous circum- 
stance ; but in the United States 
partisanship goes far in a day, 
especially on election day, and the 
control thus desired was looked 
upon by the Democrats and by the 
South as being intended to exer- 
cise a form of compulsion on 
voters. 

The Democratic managers of 
course were prompt to reply. They 
issued a circular at once, declar- 
ing with less authority in fact, but 
with equal authority in public 
opinion, or in their party opinion, 
that United States marshals had no 
authority in the law to do any of 
the things set out in the Attorney- 
General’s circular, and saying in 
very threatening tones, ‘“ Demo- 
crats ! enforce this provision of the 
law (7.¢., for the exclusion of United 
States marshals, &c.) to the letter, 
and stand upon your rights as 
American citizens! Do not per- 
mit Republicans to use rooms or 
buildings within 150 feet of the 
polling-place for the purpose of 
bribing voters. You have the 
power to prevent it, and it is your 
duty to arrest all such malefac- 
tors.” That such a contest at the 
polls could result in anything but 
disturbanceseemed obvious enough, 
if the parties were serious. 

The “bribing of electors” is so 
common an episode of American 
politics, that no one seriously re- 
gards the denunciations of the 
party press. But the financial 
operations of parties in the United 
States are carried on with a de- 
gree of openness that is astonish- 
ing. The amounts contributed by 
leading men are well known. The 
States on which money is to be 
concentrated are well known. The 
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venal vote is a very large percent- 
age of the electorate all over the 
Union. The protected manufac- 
turers are expected to be generous, 
as indeed they always are. And 
a significant fact made its appear- 
ance in the papers of November 4 
—viz., that all over the country 
there was a remarkable scarcity 
of small bills, the party managers 
having secured large sums in notes 
of this description for use on the 
day of election. 

Another significant fact was 
noticeable at various meetings be- 
tween Tuesday, November Ist, and 
Friday, November 4th — namely, 
that the Republicans were making 
very energetic and apparently suc- 
cessful efforts to capture the vote 
of the Irish citizens of the United 
States. The argument used was, 
that the M‘Kinley Bill was mainly 
directed against Great Britain and 
her colonies; and that therefore 
the Irish, out of hatred to Great 
Britain, should vote for the 
M‘Kinley Bill, “A hundred 
years ago,” shouted one stump 
orator at the Opera House, “ we 
told England we would have none 
of her king ; to-day we tell her we 
will have none of her goods!” It 
must be said that the bitter anti- 
British feeling of the Republican 
managers was very marked; but 
it is also necessary to say that the 
response from the audiences was 
not always warm. The young 
fellows who attended the smaller 
district meetings seemed to accept 
such declarations as I have quoted, 
as good points in a stump speech, 
but did not feel very strongly about 
the subject. The same indifference 
was noted in 1888 when the Sack- 
ville-West episode took place. It 
was looked on as “good politics” 
to send the British Minister away ; 
but the general public looked upon 
it as a huge joke, and during an 
election contest of more than a 
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week one did not hear an offen- 
sive expression regarding England. 
This time the anti-British feeling 
was roused as far as possible in 
favour of the Republicans ; in the 
neighbourhood of the docks, be- 
tween Eighth Street and the gen- 
eral steamer wharves, where many 
Irish labourers live, there were 
established one or two Irish-Re- 
publican headquarters’ clubs, a 
new development in New York, 
where the Irish have been mostly 
Democratic, and the Republicans 
historically anti-Irish. 

On the Friday night before the 
election the effect of the circular 
from the Attorney-General insist- 
ing on the legality of the presence 
of United States marshals, &c., in 
the polling-booths, began to pro- 
voke angry comment. The Demo- 


cratic press denounced the “ chal- 
lenge” of the power of the State 
of New York by the Federal auth- 
orities, and the language read like 


a threat of civil war. Particulars 
were also published of the machin- 
ations of one John L. Davenport, 
the chief supervisor of Federal 
elections in New York. It was 
alleged that he was preparing to 
arrest several thousand persons, ali 
Democrats of course, for alleged 
violations of the election law, and 
by keeping them in durance vile 
for the day, deprive them of their 
votes. To prevent the successful 
carrying out of this scheme, the 
Democratic party provided lawyers, 
bondsmen, bail-Londs, and all the 
necessary legal means, of keeping 
arrested persons from being sent 
to prison even temporarily. <A 
similar spectacle was probably 
never seen in the civilised world. 
The soldiers who voted “ Yea” or 
“Nay” under Napoleon III. were 
free as air compared with American 
citizens under such a régime as 
this. It looks as if “there may 
be fighting,” said the ‘New York 
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World.’ The ‘Tribune,’ for the 
Republicans, declared with some 
degree of menace that “this city 
will be policed on election day 
with a force of Federal marshals 
sufficient to secure order at every 
poll. Similar protection will be 
extended to the voters and to the 
ballot-box throughout the State.” 
Here -were the two great parties 
each protesting that the other was 
engaged in an unspeakably ne- 
farious project to subvert the 
constitution, to violate the law, 
to illegally: arrest citizens, to in- 
timidate voters, to stuff or steal 
ballot-boxes ; and yet each would 
declare that the American system 
of government was the finest in 
the world. 

On Saturday morning, Nov. 5, 
the contest of Proclamations was 
renewed by Governor Flower of 
the State of New York, who 
called upon all State officers to 
see that the laws regarding elec- 
tions were rigidly enforced,—his 
action being interpreted to mean 
that the Federal officers were to 
be resisted. Meantime, on Fri- 
day evening some 900 of these 
Federal ‘‘ deputy marshals ” were 
sworn in by the chief supervisor, 
or by his instructions. They were 
sworn in batches of 200. Ac- 
cording to the Democratic papers, 
these men largely consisted of 
negroes, Jews, Germans, “ crowds 
of men with tough-looking faces,” 
to whom the $5 for the day was 
an object. According to the Re- 
publican papers, the need for Fed- 
eral control and challenge was 
made plain by the fact that on 
Friday three Democrats had been 
sent to jail for two and three 
years, for fraudulent registration. 

On Saturday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 5, the only very great open-air 
demonstration of the Democratic 
party took place. From a grand 
stand at Madison Square, Mr 
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Cleveland reviewed the mobilised 
hosts of the democracy, ‘“ with 
shawms and with cymbals and 
harps of gold,” or rather bands of 
brass, and many trumpets, The 
chief trades and professions were 
represented. They marched ad- 
mirably ; they cried party “ cries ” 
in unison ; they waved flags ; they 
vociferously declared that ‘‘ Grover 
is all right!” and they took from 
2.30 to 4.30 p.m. to march past, 
about eight or ten abreast. The 
day was cold and disagreeable, 
though bright overhead ; and no 
doubt the cold wind had a chilling 
effect on the demonstration. It 
was very decidedly inferior to the 
procession of 1888, which took 
place in the evening. It was 
shorter in point of time by an 
hour or more, and shorter in num- 
bers, in proportion. The crowds 
on the street were less effusive ; 
the windows of most places being 
closed, there was less feminine en- 
thusiasm. But in point of num- 
bers, organisation, decoration, and 
deportment, nothing could have 
been more remarkable. During 
the passing of the procession there 
was no disorder, no quarrels 
among the crowd, no offensive re- 
marks, no drunkenness. The 
whole affair was part of the busi- 
ness of the election, and every- 
body treated it as business. When 
the parade was over, the youthful 
wearers of “Tammany Tigers ” 
and other Democratic. insignia 
made their way to the Hoffman 
House, which is the temple of De- 
mocracy, and there the air was 
full of hilarity and a due degree 
of vinous exaltation. This was the 
last public display possible. Two 
days before the election day are 
always reserved for reflection, all 
processions being forbidden. 

The evening papers of Saturday 
continued to fan the fever of ex- 
citement—if any existed—regard- 
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ing Federal interference at the 
elections. It was announced, for 
instance, in so respectable a jour- 
nal as the ‘Commercial Adver- 
tiser’ that 3000 United States dep- 
uty-marshals, for the overseeing 
of the voting, had been sworn in, 
and 10,000 might be required ; 
that arrangements had been made 
“for the arming of the marshals 
if necessary, and the calling out of 
United States troops”; that the 
hospitals and other institutions 
under local Democratic control 
were being made use of to conceal 
illegal voters, who were to be 
arrested by the deputy-marshals ; 
and that, in fine, the danger of a 
bloody conflict between Tammany 
Hall and the Federal Government 
was imminent. Individual Ameri- 
cans derided the notion of serious 
conflict; but when the Federal 
and State official representatives 
take to firing off proclamations, 
they need not be at all surprised 
if their too enthusiastic followers 
take to firing off guns. 

On Monday there was nothing 
in the air but the echoes of the 
week’s newspaper shouting. Every- 
thing had been said that could 
affect the election, and the busi- 
ness of the city went on in its 
usual terrifically noisy channels. 
This was another feature of this 
election. In 1888 people who 
tried to do any business requiring 
consideration and detail were 
requested to leave it over till after 
the election day, so great was the 
excitement. On this occasion, 
however, any and every form of 
business was possible without the 
least inconvenience to anybody. 

In the evening there was an 
announcement which one might 
have expected before, “ British 
gold” had been brought over for 
the purpose of defeating the 
M‘Kinley Bill! The sum was 
variously stated at from $250,000 
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to $500,000. “ Hypocrisy,” says 
Edmund Burke, “delights in sub- 
lime speculations ; it costs nothing 
to have them magnificent.” So 
think the American newspapers 
in dealing with election finance. 
It did not occur to them that 
English business men had just re- 
covered from one general election 
and were expecting another; and 
that under these circumstances 
they might be short of money for 
American elections. But the ru- 
mour served its purpose, no doubt, 
and died into air before the 
morning. 

The Saturday night before the 
Presidential elections is always a 
lively night at the hotels, the 
Hoffman House in particular being 
a general rendezvous. It was im- 
possible to get near “‘the desk,” 
the crowd was so great, and bet- 
ting was being freely done, and in 
large sums. At first, the betting 
was 1000 to 900 on Cleveland, but 
later on no odds were offered : and 
a few bets were made, it is said, 
with the odds on Harrison. The 
good-nature of the crowd was re- 
markable. Those who could get 
near the bar-counter of the Hoff- 
man House held on to it as if it 
were a place under Government, 
and filled themselves up with many 
cocktails to the health of Grover 
Cleveland. But at 10.30 a band 
of young Republicans, in a con- 
dition of hilarious irresponsibility, 
came to the Hoffman House door, 
and joining hands they howled— 


‘* Down in de cornfield, 
Hear dat mournful sound ! 
All the darkies am a moanin’, 
Grover’s in de cold, cold ground !” 


This confession of Republican 
faith was received with amuse- 
ment by the Democratic onlookers. 
‘Boys havin’ a good time!” said 
an old gentleman, with his hat on 
the back of his head, a cigar in the 
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side of his mouth, and smelling of 
Democratic perfume. 

Tuesday morning opened gloom- 
ily according to the weather re- 
ports, but by ten o’clock the day 
was glorious. The election work 
was going bravely on. Many es- 
tablishments were closed. Even 
railway ticket-offices were in some 
cases not open. The proceedings 
were quiet enough. At each poll- 
ing-place might be seen a file of 
men waiting for their chance to 
vote the “secret ballot.” Butasa 
satire on the “secret ballot,” each 
party had a small booth at a cer- 
tain distance from the polling- 
place, at which party agents sup- 
plied “‘ pasters ”—1.e., party tickets 
printed on a recognised form, which 
might be pasted over the face of 
the official ballot provided by the 
State. No doubt this arrangement 
helps to keep the party ranks from 
breaking, as, for example, there 
were ten persons and three Con- 
stitutional amendments to be voted 
for in New York; but it makes a 
farce of the law as regards the 
secrecy of the ballot. 

The perfection of party machin- 
ery was shown in the fact that the 
evening papers gave a list of the 
“citizens” who were arrested by 
the much-dreaded United States 
deputy-marshals, the results of the 
examination before the magistrates, 
and the bail that was given for the 
men. There had been little dis- 
turbance at the polls. The Re- 
publicans were satisfied with hav- 
ing hired some thousands of persons 
at $5 each to work for the party, 
in an official capacity, at the pub- 
licexpense. The Democrats knew 
too much to interfere with the 
operation of a United States law 
on election day. And the deputy- 
marshals themselves were too 
sharp to make themselves offensive. 

The polls closed at 5 p.m., and 
from about 7 p.m. till midnight 
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and after, the streets of New York 
—that is from, say, 29th Street 
up Broadway to Madison Square— 
presented an extraordinary spec- 
tacle. Of course, at all the clubs 
and at all the newspaper offices in 
town the news was received and 
published in bulletins; but at the 
* Herald’ Branch Office at the cor- 
ner of 23d Street the returns were 
thrown on a large sheet for the 
amusement and information of the 
public. An enormous crowd cen- 
tred at this spot, added to con- 
stantly as the theatres poured out 
their contents. Horse-cars drove 
through this crowd, mail-waggons 
charged it, private carriages pro- 
tected it, and all got through with 
ease. The good nature was re- 
markable. It was a carnival of 
boys. Bands of young fellows 


with party-flags came shouting in 
chorus through this mob, and the 
mob laughed and let them through. 


Wild war-dances were performed 
by young men in bands of a dozen 
or so, and people looked on and 
laughed. ‘To listen to them, one 
would think they were all intoxi- 
cated. Nota bit of it: they were 
simply taking part in the Great 
American Joke, and everybody 
knew it. 

In spite of the great extent of 
telegraphic accommodation in the 
United States, the news was not 
really known till the morning 
papers were published, and even 
then the Republican papers en- 
deavoured to hang on by the eye- 
lids to the last particle of hope 
that remained. But it was no 
use. The Great American Joke 
was over, and the laugh was on the 
side of the Democrats. The re- 
action which set in after the 
M‘Kinley Bill was passed had 
not ceased but continued, and 
“Tariff Reform” had assumed a 
real meaning. 
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The general effect may be briefly 
summed up. The Democrats are 
committed by their platform to 
abolish, or lessen and regulate, 
Federal control of elections; to 
tariff for revenue only, and to 
the view that it is ‘“ unconstitu- 
tional” to impose duties for pro- 
tection of any industries; to the 
repeal of the M‘Kinley Bill as 
one evidence of the plan of tariff 
reform; to a fairer measure of 
reciprocity with foreign nations ; 
to the abatement of the Trust and 
Combine practice now so wide- 
spread ; to the withdrawal of 
public lands from corporations, as 
far as may lawfully be done; to 
the repeal of the tax on State 
banks ; to the reform of the Civil 
Service; to the cultivation of 
friendly relations with all Ameri- 
can and foreign Powers; and, in 
fine, a general change of system as 
the result of a change of party. 

Now, that is the programme on 
the circus bills, but the perform- 
ance is seldom up to the advertise- 
ment. We may, therefore, look 
for a modified accomplishment of 
some, not all, of these promises. 
The tariff is the principal thing to 
be affected. The general results 
may be expected as follows :— 

1. A large reduction on manu- 
factured articles not competing 
with American manufactures. 

2. A considerable reduction of 
duties on manufactured articles 
supposed to be over-protected, and 
wool goods of all sorts seem to be 
generally in this list. 

3. A considerable reduction of 
duty on all articles supposed to 
enter largely into consumption by 
the poorer classes. 

4. The “Mills Bill,” to which 
the Democratic party committed 
itself, may form the frame on 
which the new tariff may be 
woven. 
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No one need expect even the 
appearance of a “free-trade” 
tariff. The expenses of the coun- 
try are too great for that, and 
revenue must be raised from cus- 
toms duties. These duties will be 
imposed on the line laid down by 
Mr Cleveland in his last speech in 
New Jersey :— 


“Eight years ago, when another 
Presidential campaign had advanced 
nearly to the precise stage the present 
one has reached, I came to your State 
and declared it to be my understand- 
ing of the Democratic creed that all 
taxation should be limited to the re- 
quirements of an economical Govern- 
ment, and that every cent taken from 
the pockets of the people beyond 
these requirements was no better than 
robbery.’ 


No one need expect that the 
changes will be sudden. The 


Democratic party knows better 
than to suddenly withdraw the 
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props from the industries created 
and fostered under the protective 
system, and thus to create a partial 
or general panic, as in 1837 and 
1867. These industries will suffer, 
and some may become extinct ; 
but time will be afforded for the 
withdrawal of capital and the 
gradual change to other forms of 
investment. With regard to neigh- 
bouring and foreign nations, the 
new policy, while not less American 
than the other, will be in all proba- 
bility more in accordance with 
diplomatic traditions, and more 
marked by friendly initiative. 
“ Democracy,” says Sir Henry 
Maine, “is only a form of govern- 
ment.” The United States will be 
governed in accord with American 
ideas, whatever Party is in power. 
It is perhaps gratifying to think 
that, under the new régime, some 
little regard will be manifested for 
the ideas of Christendom also. 
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at Ulster against, 151 — difficulties 
which Mr Gladstone will have to 
encounter in his attempt to carry, 304- 
306—two different kinds of, 451. 

Homestead steel-mills, the, strike of Mr 
Carnegie’s workmen at, 563 ef seq.— 
attempted murder of Mr Frick, the 
manager, at, 565. 

Houses in Scotland in the last century, 
description of, 479 et seq. 

Hurricanes in Mauritius, 222. 

Hyéres as a health-resort, 771 et seq. 

India, increase in the home and foreign 
trade of, 602—proposed remedy for the 
evils arising from the present defective 
currency of, 604 et seq. 

InprA’s DEMAND FoR A GOLD CURRENCY, 
597. 

INEFFICIENCY OF THE ARMY, THE: A 
REPLY, 267. 

Insect - collecting, dangers of, in the 
Weald, 275-277. 

JacoBiTeE Lorp AILESBURY, THE, 18. 

James II. of England, his character and 
conduct sketched by Lord Ailesbury, 
28 et seq. 

Jesuits as slave-traders in Africa, 130. 

June Mipnicut sy Locu Brora, a, 101. 

KALI, THE Divination-Stone OF: LOVE 
AND CRIME IN Inp1A, 372. 


Kent, Mr John, Lord George Bentinck’s 
confidential trainer, and his biographer, 
630 et passim. 

Kezanlik, the rose-fields of, 650, 651. 

Labouchere, Mr, and his party, the views 
of, 457. 

*‘Lacroma,’ Crown PRINCESS STE- 
PHANIE’S, 121. 

Lacroma, island of, description of the, 
122—fearful catastrophe at, 124. 

LANCASHIRE, THE POSITION OF, 284. 

LANCASHIRE, THE PROSPECIVE DECLINE 
oF, 1. 

LANCASHIRE, THE REMEDY FOR: A 

3URMA-CHINA RAILWay, 348. 

Lancashire, the climate of, favourable 
for the manipulation of cotton, 285, 286. 

Land, waste of, for pleasure purposes, 
fallacy regarding the, 443—tenure and 
culture of, in Scotland in the last cen- 
tury, 474 et seq. 

Lang, Mr Andrew, remarks on his ‘ Lost 
Leaders,’ 400. 

Lauderdale, characteristics of, by Lord 
Ailesbury, 20. 

LEAVING ALDWoRTH, 768. 

Licut, tN Lupin, 510. 

Locu Brora, A JUNE MIDNIGHT BY, 101. 

LONDON AFTER THE GREAT FIRE, 736. 

London, high rate of mortality in, during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, 746. 

Love, THE BACILLUS OF, 668. 

LOWLAND SCOTLAND IN THE LAST CEN- 
TURY, 471. 

Lurip Licut, IN, 510. 

M‘Kinley Act, the, 895, 896—effects of 
the ‘‘reciprocity clause,” 896, 897— 
prospective modification of the tariff, 
906. 

Mahdi, the, sketch of, 881-883. 

Manners, freedom of, among young 
women of the present day, 468, 469. 
MANNERS, MoRALS, AND FEMALE Eman- 

CIPATION, 463. 

MAURITIUS AS IT WAS BEFORE THE 
CyYcLoNnE, 208. 

Mauritius, CYCLONE OF APRIL 29 IN, 
342. 

Mauritius, the customs and amusements 
in, 212-214—cost of living in, 215, 216 
—the Creoles and the Chinese in, con- 
trast between, 218, 219—ceremony of 
walking through the fire in, 219, 220 
—of volcanic origin, 226—great loss 
of life and property caused by the 
cyclone in, 342-345 et seq. 

Meat, the preserving of, by tinning and 
freezing, 179—decline in the cost of, 
during the last thirty years, 186. 

Melgund, Lord, his election for Hythe 
in 1837, 254. 

Monaco, the principality of, description 
of, 785 et seq. 
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Monmouth’s rebellion, Lord Ailesbury’s 
remarks on, 26, 27. 

Nationalists, Irish, their support neces- 
sary to make a Gladstonian Govern- 
ment possible, 301. 

New GurngEA, Britisu, As A CoLony, 
82. 

Nice and its environs, sketch of, 780 et 
seq. 

Nonconformists, Protestant, and Home 
Rule, 150—conduct of the British, 
towards Ulster, 300. 

Novels, general ignorance regarding the 
sources of the titles of, 394—the use 
of hackneyed quotations as titles for, 
398—striking similarity in the titles of 
many, 70., 399. 

Nude, difficulty in painting the, 660. 

Ohrwalder, Father, his ‘Ten Years’ Cap- 
tivity in the Madhi’s Camp’ noticed, 
875. 

Op Erections, II., 38—III., 248. 

Op ELEcTIONS, MORE, IV., 688. 

OLD SALOON, THE :— 

October: Two big birds, Mr Steven- 
sonand Mr Kipling, 574—The Wrecker, 
by Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd 
Osbourne, 576— The Naulahka: a 
Story of East and West, by Rudyard 
Kipling and Wolcott Balestier, 583 
Grania: the Story of an Island, by 
the Hon. Emily Lawless, 591. 

December: Records of Tennyson, 
Ruskin, and Browning, by Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie, 852—<A Selection 
from the Letters of Geraldine Jews- 
burgh to Jane Welsh Carlyle, edited 
by Mrs Alexander Ireland, 858 — 
Twenty-five Years of St Andrews, by 
the Rev. A. K. H. Boyd, D.D., 862— 
Across France in a Caravan, by the 
Author of ‘A Day of my Life at Eton,’ 
867—The Three Fates, by F. Marion 
Crawford, 871—Lord Wastwater, by 
Sidney Bolton, 873. 

OLIVER WENDELL Homes, 194. 

Olympian games, their sacred character, 
410. 

Orford, Lord, eccentricities of, 632. 

Papuans, the, their character, 93 et seq. 

PARLIAMENT, THE Lone, AND Dr Gar- 
DINER, 804. 

Parliament, the Long, its 
achievements, 806 et seq. 

Pastimes a necessity, 408, 409. 

Pedlars, the perils of their 
840. 

‘Persia and the Persian Question,’ by the 
Hon. G. N. Curzon, M.P., reviewed, 
615. 

Persia, British interests in, 616—charac- 
ter of Nasir-ed-din, the Shah of, 618, 
619—British and Russian policy in, 
622—strategical value of the Trans- 





legislative 


calling, 


caspian railway to Russia in a contest 
with, 624. 

PERSIAN PROBLEM, THE, 615. 

Plague, the great, of London, not driven 
away by the great fire, 742 — Defoe 
quoted thereanent, 7b. 

Pole - traps, their use condemned, 281, 
282. 

Police, the Pinkerton, employment of, 
by Mr Carnegie during the strikes at 
his works, 561 et passim. 

Poor, the labouring, condition of, in 
Scotland in ‘the last century, 487, 
488. 

Port Louis, commercial injury sustained 
by, since the opening of the Suez 
Canal, 209—description of, 210, 211. 

PosITION OF LANCASHIRE, THE, 284. 

Potato, the, introduction of, into Scot- 
land, 477. 

Prison government in Athens, great im- 
provement in the system of, 54. 

‘Racing Life of Lord George Bentinck,’ 
reviewed, 627. 

Railway extension, 
India, 16, 17. 

Rat-CaTcHER of HAMELN, THE, 491. 

REEDS, ALDERS AND, 828. 

REMEDY FOR LANCASHIRE, THE: A 
BurMA-CHINA RaAILway, 348. 

REsTLEss DEAD, THE, 789. 

RESULTS OF THE ELECTIONS, THE: THE 
Sirvation at Home, 293—rTHE Dan- 
GER ABROAD, 308. 

Revenue, the, respective contributions of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland to, 
301. 

Richmond, Duke of, as a patron of the 
Turf, 641, 642. 

RIVIERA, THE, A BIRD’s-EYE VIEW OF, 
769. 

Roses, oil of, manufacture of the, 649— 
the attar of, its costliness, 651. 

RoskEs, THE VALLEY OF, 647. 

Salisbury, Lord, importance to Ireland 
of his continuance in office, 140—con- 
duct of foreign and home affairs by his 
Government and that of Mr Gladstone 
contrasted, 144, 145. 

Salmon, tinned, enormous trade in, in 
British Columbia and the States, 187. 
ScoTLAND, LOWLAND, IN THE LAST CEN- 

TURY, 471. 

Shah of Persia, character of the, 618, 619. 

Shereef, the Great (Sid el Hadj Abde- 
salam), of Wazan, sketch of his char- 
acter, 422—and of his family, 7d. 

Shipka Pass, the famous, 652. 

SipE-Licuts on UGANDA, 127. 

SILVER-FIELDs, TASMANIA AND ITS, 494, 

SrncuLARLY DeELupEpD, Chaps. I.-VI., 
155—VII.-XI., 319—XII.-XV., 538— 
XVI.-XVIII., 723—Conclusion, 821. 

Slave-trade in Africa, the, encouraged by 


necessity for, in 
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the Jesuits, 130—Germany’s attitude 
towards, 133. 

Smuggling a hundred years ago, 850, 851. 

SNIPE AND TIGER, 528. 

SovupAN, THE RECOVERY OF THE, 
875. 

Sport in India, 529 e¢ seq. 

Strafford, Earl of, his violent policy with 
regard to the Scots, 814 et seg.—his 
impeachment and execution, 817 et 
seq. 

Tasman, the Dutch navigator, his expe- 
dition in search of the “Great South 
Land,” 494, 495. 

TASMANIA AND ITS SILVER-FIELDs, 494. 

Tasmania, the first settlement in, 497— 
steady progress of, 498, 501, 502— 
Victoria colonised by, 498 — mineral 
resources of, 501 et seqg.—climate of, 
505. 

Tattooing of the Tonga Islanders, curious 
legend regarding the, 664. 

TENNYSON, 748. 

TENNYSON AND ‘‘ CYMBELINE,” 767. 

Tennyson, Christopher North’s criticism 
of, in ‘ Maga,’ 750, 751—Edward Fitz- 
gerald’s opinion of, 752—his ‘‘In 
Memoriam,”’ 754, 755—his ‘‘ Maud,” 
758—-his ‘‘Idylls of the King,” 759 et 
seq.—the last utterance of his muse, 
765—should he have accepted a peer- 
age ? ib. 

TiGeR, SNIPE AND, 528. 

Title of a book, of great importance to its 
success, 893— often an index to an 
author’s temperament and character, 
402. 

TITLES, AND A DIGRESSION—oR Two, 
392. 

Titles, misleading, 400, 401—unclassi- 
fiable, 404, 

‘** Towns, decaying,” in Lancashire, 8. 

Trade, foreign, of Lancashire, arrest of 
the growth of the, 8, 9—diminution of, 
with India, 15, 16. 

Transeaspian railway, the, strategical 
value of, to Russia in a contest with 
Persia, 624. 

TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS IN MODERN 
GREECE, THE, 54. 

Trees, general want of, in Scotland in 





the last century, 471, 472—reason for 
their absence, 473. 

Trout, fishing for, at night, 832. 

Turr, Lord GEORGE BENTINCK ON THE, 
627. 

Uganda, Britain’s title to, 127—important 
nature of Captain Lugard’s work in, 
132 et seq. 

Ucanpba, SipE-Licuts on, 127. 

Ulster, conduct of British Nonconform- 
ists towards, 300. 

Unionists, votes given for, in Scotland, 
at the elections in 1886 and 1892, 297 
—immense majority of, over Separatists 
in England and Wales, 301. 

United States, the strong tendency to- 
wards protection in, from the time of 
Washington, 893—the election cam- 
paign of 1892 in, 897 et seq. 

**Uno DE MILLzE,” 370. 

VALLEY OF RosEs, THE, 647. 

Villiers, Mr Francis, anecdote regarding, 
640, 641. 

Votes, high price given for, at the Liver- 
pool election in 1830, 42. 

Water-courses, boggy, a week’s ramble 
in, 833 et seq. 

WATER-CrEss TRAGEDY, THE GREAT, 105, 

Wazan, description of the holy city of, 
423—renowned for its manufacture of 
woollen stuffs, 428. 

Wazan, Hoty, 419. 

WEALD, IN THE, 273. 

Weald, the, comparatively unchanged 
character of, 273—primitive customs 
still remaining in, 274—the farming 
class in, 275. 

WHAT NEXT? 447. 

Whist, as an intellectual pastime, con- 
trasted with chess, 414. 

Wind, remarkable velocity of the, during 
the cyclone in Mauritius, 342. 

Working man, superior position of the 
British, contrasted with the foreign, as 
regards food-supplies, 189. 

WRECKS OF THE BOKHARA, ROUMANIA, 
AND Scotcu Express, LINEs DEDI- 
CATED TO THOSE WHO MOURN THEIR 
DEAD IN THE, 874. 

Wren, Sir Christopher, his plans for the 
rebuilding of London, 739. 
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tendom. Fully illustrated. Square 8vo, $6.00. 
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By AnroteTTe Ocpven. 16.09, $1.25. 


SOUND AND MUSIC. 


Profusely illustrated. 
The service which Professor Zahm has rendered to all intelligent readers, especially to music lovers, by this 
Nelightful, popular, yet rigidly scientific work, cannot fail of immediate and hearty recognition. The reacier is 
ken into the physical laboratories of the most eminent living s 
examine their marvellous mechanical invent 
uial furm of address, the lavish use of illustrations, and his own genial personality com- 


Royal 8vo, $3.50. 


. particularly those of Koenig. 


| FRANCE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1830-1890. 
Profusely illustrated with portraits of celebrated charac- 


In this brilliant and absorbing narrative. history is mide as fascinuting as fiction. It is safe to say that the 
yapidly changing and dramatic scenes of French history, trom the fall of Napoleon Bonaparte to the fall of Bou 
Hanger have never been more vividly pares Mrs. Latimer i 


Small gto, $1.25. 


THE CHILDREN’S LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Illustrated by HELEN M. ARMSTRONG. 
No public man was ever move truly childlike, nor more readily understood by children, than Abraham Lin- 
icoln. he author of this work has rendered a distinct service to the children of America by writing a life of the 
**Martyred Pres dent.” and by introducing numerous selections from Lincoln's writings has correctly gauged 
the power of his simple ‘‘ English undefiled ” to interest her youthful readers. 
the book contains an admirable juvenile history of the Civil War. 


THE LAST VOYAGES OF THE ADMIRAL OF THE OCEAN SEA. 
iby CHarves Paut MackKie, author of ** With the Admiral of the Ocean Sea.” 


12mo, $1.25. 


Crowa 8vo. 


This is one of the most graphic accounts ever written of th: later voyiges of the discoverer of America. Mr. 
M «cKie writes with the confidence of an authority and the warmth of a chimpion, but with the impartiality of a 
udge. It will be believed by many that he has fully succee Jed in sweeping away the detractions which have of 


CHRISTMAS STORIES FROM FRENCH AND SPANISH WRITERS. 


Enjoyable is just the word with which to describe this book. The novel and piquant features of the Conti- 
nenta! Christmas—so different from the English * Plum Pudding” traditions and our own American customs— 


‘are delightfully presented, and, what is quite as important, in translations singularly felicitous. 


COUNTERPARTS. 


By Euiz setx Suuprrearn. With an introduction and 
notes by Georce P. Upton. With portraits. 2 vols., 
r2mo, gilt tops, $2.50. 

This edition of ** Counterparts"’ is issued in the same 
beautiful style as “ Charies Auchester,’’ published last 
year. [hough music plays an important part in 
* Counterparts,’ it is still, as its title indicates, a ro 
mance of temperaments, a study of contrasting charac- 
ters, embellished with those charms of imagination and 
picturesque descriptions for which this young and 
gi‘ted idea ist was so famous. 


VALERIA, 


And Other Po ms. By Harriet Monroe. 12mo, $1.50. 

* Valeria ’* has already won from well-known critics 
pronounced and cordial commendation. Miss Monrve 
has also been dis'inguished by being selected to write 
the ** Opening Ode”’ for the World's Columbian Ex- 
position, which is included in this volume. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY 


(From the Renaissancetothe Present). By B. C. Burt, 

A.M. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00. 

The work #& divided into three periods, which are 
subdivided into.groups of authors. A brief biography 
of each author is given, followed by a list of his prin- 
cipal works and a summary of his philosophy and of 
his relation to the history of modern thought. The 
work is alone in the field which it occupies, and is 
notable for the accuracy of its facts and summaries, 
and for its perspicuous style. 
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A Story of Spanish Love. Translated from the Span- 
ish of B. Parez Gatpoz, by Heren W. Jt-xster. 
Tales from Forcign Lands. 16m0, gilt top, $t.00. 
This famous series of ** Tales from Foreign Lands” 

receives a rich acquisition in this exquisitely beautiful 

and pathetic story by the great Spanish writer, whose 
refined fancy and literary charms half conceal his deep 
insight into human nature and his profound philosophy 


of lite. 
COUSIN PHILLIS. 


A Story of English Love. By Mars. Gasket. Zales 

JSrom Foreign Lands. 16m0o, gilt top, $1.00. 

**Mrs. Gaskell,’’ says George Sand, “* has done what 
neither I nor other fc male writers in France can accom- 
plish: she has written novels which excite the deepest 
interest in men of the world, and which every gir! will 
be the better for reading.” ** Cousin Phillis’ 1s con- 
sidered by many to be Mrs, Gaskell's best piece of 
work, It is a distinct gain to the notable serics to 
which it has been added. 


THADDEUS OF WARSAW. 


By Jane Porter. Finely printed and bound. :2mo, 
gilt top, $r 2s. 

This edition is uniform with that of ** The Scottish 
Chiets and “ The Children ot the Abbey,” published 
last year, which the Boston 7/mes pronounced * beau- 
tifully bound, faultlessly printed, and thoroughly ad- 
mirable editions.” 





For sale by bookseilers generally, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


A. C, McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 
























jalists, where he is permitted to witness their 
The adoption 


possessed exceptional facilittes for acquiring in- 
fine scholarship, ripe judgment, and a most engaging literary style. The 
llustrations are numerous, and lend an additional interest to the, york. 


PRINCE TIP TOP. 
By MArGuerite Bovver, author of ‘‘ Sweet William” and ‘‘ Little Marjorie’s 
Illustrated by HkLEN M. ARMSTRONG. 
Miss Bouv: t's latest book, ‘‘ Prince Tip Top,”’ is so utterl? unlike either of her earlier ones as to give her 
eaders a genuine surprise. In this volume she has given joose reign toa merry and rollicking humor, 
jolly and healthy little bit of Opera Bouffe for children, full of fun and go, with a happy adjustment of fairy 
machinery. Miss Armstrong has entered thoroughly into the spirit of the story, and produced a series of fasci- 
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The Christmas 
CENTURY. 


A Superb Holiday Number. 
NOW READY. 


Entertaining, richly illustrated and with specially designed cover ig 


green and gold. For sale everywhere, price 35 cents. 





THIS NUMBER CONTAINS: 


Seven Complete Stories, 
By Thomas Nelson Page, Edward Eggleston, F. Hopkinson Smith, Grace King, and others. 


Papers on Browning and Jenny Lind. 


With Portraits. 


Leaves from the Autobiography of Tommaso Salvini. 


Illustrated. 


First chapters of ‘‘ Benefits Forgot.”’ 


A novel by Wolcott Balestier, with Portrait. 


War Correspondence as a Fine Art. 


By Archibald Forbes, with illustrations. 


Picturesque New York. 


Illustrated. 


The Problem of Poverty. Science and the Bible 


By Rev. Washington Gladden. By Prof. Williams, of Cornell University. 
The [Madonnas of Dagnan-Bouveret and others. 


Sacred Pictures by Famous Artists. 


Other Contributions from 


Rudyard Kipling, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Mary E. Wilkins, John Hay, Elizabe 
Robins Pennell, R. W. Gilder, Mrs. Schuyler yan Rensselaer, James 
Whitcomb Riley, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Archibald Forbes, etc. 





To readers of “ Blackwood’s” who will send the regular price, $4.00 
for a year’s subscription to THE Century, beginning with the Decemt 
(Christmas) number, we will send the November Century FREE. Th 
number contains the first chapters of Mrs. Burton Harrison’s great nove 
of New York society, “ Sweet Bells Out of Tune,” and of other serials. 


Now is the time to subscribe to THE CENTURY. The magazine was never better than no 
No region is too remote, no labor too great, no expense too heavy, if it will only produce wh 
Tue CENTURY's readers want, That isthe policy that has made THE CenTuRY, as the Pall Ma 
Budget says, ‘‘ By far the best of magazines, English or American.’’ Four dollars will bring yo 
this splendid magazine for one year—and the November number free. January will contain 
complete story by Mark Twain. February will be the richly illustrated midwinter numbe 
Begin with the December (Christmas) number, and mention this offer when you write. 
Booksellers and newsdealers everywhere take subscriptions, or remittance may be 


made direct to the publishers. Do not send postal notes or cash in unregistered 
letters. Remit by che:k, draft, money- or express order, or by registered letter. 


HE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th St., New York. 
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Three Beautiful Editions. 


EDITION DE LUXE, 


The Little [linister. 


By JAMes MATTHEW BarRIE. 


In two volumes, royal 8vo, $12.00, et. 


“ The story is sweet and human from the first word to the last.’’—S?. Paul Globe. ; 
This large-paper edition is limited to 260 copies, signed and numbered. The text is printed on Van Gelder’s 


hand-made 


olland paper, especially imported for the purpose, and is embellished with exquisite initial letters in 


blue and red. The illustrations, consisting of ten superb etchings, executed by G. W. H. Ritchie, are printed on 
Imperial Japanese paper. A duplicate set of etchings, printed before letter and in bistre, are inserted in each set, 
Nos, 1 to s of this edition are printed entirely on Imperial Japanese paper with three sets of etchings, on 


vellum, in three different colors. 


KIRRIEMUIR EDITION. 


The Little [linister. 


By James MATTHEW BARRIE. 


In two volumes, post 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 


This edition, which is in two volumes, has been carefully printed from new plates on laid paper made espe- 
cially for the work, and the binding of vellum and gold is in perfect harmony with its other mechanical details. 

The volumes are tastefully embellished with initial letters in red, and the illustrations, consisting of ten 
superb etchings by G. W. H. Ritchie, are printed on Van Gelder’s hand-made Holland paper. 


HOLIDAY EDITION. 
Three Normandy Inns. 


By Anna Bowman Dopp. In one volume, 8vo, full gilt. Strictly limited to five hundred copies. 
Owing to the demand made for this limited edition, the price has been advanced to $7.50 


per copy. 


** An enticing volume.” —Boston Literary World. 


“It is rarely that so thoroughly delightful a bit of travel and study is encountered.”—New York Tribune. 
The text of the edition ay in blue-black ink on extra heavy super-finished paper, while the twenty- 


four full-page illustrations, by 


S. Reinhart and other artists of note, are printed separately on Imperial Japanese 


paper, in tints of sepia, ultramarine, purple, dark green, terra-cotta and olive. ‘ : 
The superb binding of white vellum, illuminated in board and color, is preserved by a red slip cover in the 


Roman style. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent upon receipt of price, by the publishers. 
*,* Send for descriptive circulars of the above fine editions. 


LOVELL, CORYELL & COMPANY, Publishers, 


43, 45 and 47 East Tenth Street, New York. 





“* A work which every student must needs possess in 
Fits entirety. Dr. Von. Holst continues his 
masterly analysis of events with a power and success 
which leave little to criticise. The book is so 
honest and so able and it teaches lessons which our 
people may profit so much by learning.” — 7he Nation. 

“The most eminent modern historian.”’ —7he C&i- 
cago Evening Post. 












' 

‘*A masterpiece as to depth, clearness, impartiality, 
and scope. It seems the testimony of a disinterested 
witness, one who needed no cross-questioning; one 
who in the direct narrative omitted no significant de- 
tail. In these passing years when teachers and writers 
are attempting to kindle new flames of patriotism in 
old and young hearts, this production is timely indeed.” 
—Davip Swine. 


|| 



















VON HOLST’S 


Constitutional and Political History of theU nited States. 


Of vigorous, fearless, just and profound works, dealing with the Nation broadly and ex- 
haustively from its Colonial beginnings up to within the times of the active men of to-day—that 
is to say, as late perhaps as final history can be written; there is none other than Von Holst’s 
It is accepted for America as is Stubbs’ for England. A detailed pamphlet will be sent on request. 


Complete, with full index, eight vols,8vo. Price, per set, cloth, $25.00; sheep, $30.00; half calf, $38.00. 


Sold by leading booksellers, or sent, prepaid, by the publishers, 


CALLAGHAN & COMPANY CHICAGO, Ill. 
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An Antiten Wen & tee Gate 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


Sepremaen, 1892. 





TOU CAN SAVE NEARLY 


50% 


by subscribing to 
the Leonard 
Scott edition of 
these Reviews. 
We furnish the 
original English 
copies, printed in 


Sachi by authority of the English pub- 


The Independent (New York) says of 
these. Reviews: 
“While England has nothing to compare 
é with our illustrated magazines, we have noth- 
ing to compare with THE NINETEENTH CEN- |} 
| TURY, THE FORTNIGHTLY, THE 
"| ‘RARY, THE WESTMINSTER. 
any thoughtful reader the conviction that it is 
té these English Reviews we must turn for 
the latest results of thought or science, for the 
latest news of discovery and investigation, and 
for the soundest dicta of criticism.” 


PER YEAR: 


Any one, $4.50; 
$8.50; any three, $12.00; 
all four, $16.00. 


any two, 


LEONARD SCOTT 
PUBLICATION €0., 

231 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baxer & Cos 


Breakfast 
> (Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and itis Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its prepara 
} tion. It has more than 
4 three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is therefor« 
far more cconomical 
costing less than one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, EASILY DIGE TED and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well as for 
persons in health. 
Soto sy Grocers EVERYWHERE. 


Aw BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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The A. Bridgman Co., 373 Sreadints, N.Y., 
* 1124 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO. . 

















Gross ASSETS, . . e ‘ 
SURPLUS, - - - . - 


INCORPORATED 1847. 


Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“aa ee $18,551,388.00 
- - - - 2,465,689 00 


The Policy Contracts of this Company embrace all the liberal features of every 
ther They become INCONTESTABLE two years from date. They are absolutely 
NON-FORFEITABLE, the entire “ reserve ” at lapse being applied either to the ExTEN- 
sion of the original sum insured, or to the purchase of PAID-uP insurance, 


CASH VALUES GUARANTEED, 





EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President. 
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BLACKWOOD’S 


EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 


MONTHLY. 








No. DOOCOXX VI. DECEMBER 1892. Vor. OLII. 





CONTENTS. 


A Birp’s-EYE VIEW OF THE RIVIERA, . 

THE Restiess Dean, 

THE Lone PARLIAMENT AND Dr GARDINER, 

SINGULARLY DELUDED.—COoNCLUSION, 

ALDERS AND Reeps. By “A Son or THE MarsHEs,” 

Byways To Fortune—By Sega, 

THE Oxp SALoon, 

LINES DEDICATED TO THOSE WHO MourN THEIR DEAD IN 
THE WRECKS OF THE BoKHARA, ROUMANIA, AND ScoTcu 
Express. By tHe Ducness oF SUTHERLAND, 

THE RECOVERY OF THE SOUDAN, 

ELECTION WEEK IN AMERICA, . 


INDEX, 


NEW YORK: 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY, 
231 BROADWAY. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH, 


769 
789 
804 
821 
828 
839 
852 


874 
875 
892 
908 
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STEER FOR 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla, and you will be certain to 
secure good health. This is the Superior Medicine 
—the best blood-puri- 
fier. It searches out the 
poisons of SCROFULA 
in the system and expels 
them harmlessly through 
the proper channels. It 
makes food nourishing, 
work pleasant, sleep re- 
- freshing, and life enjoy- 
; able. It helps digestion, 
regulates the heart, liver, 
and kidneys, strength- 
ens the nerves, gives 
firmness to the muscles, 
and (as many have testi- 
fied) ‘‘makes a new man” 
of the person using it. You could not send to 
anyone suffering from a blood disease a more ac- 
ceptable Christmas present than a package of 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Has cured others, will cure you 








WHAT TO DO 


When your child is seized in the night with croup, cough, sore 
throat, or any other sudden pulmonary affection, need not cause 
you a moment’s delay or anxiety, if you are provided with that. 
sure and prompt remedy, 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Advertsing Department. 





Standard 
Books. 


Bindings. 


Books for 
Young 
People. 


School-Book 
Department. 


| Grammars, 
Dictionaries, 
Readers, etc. 


Reference 

Books, 

Year Books, 

Atlases and 

Encyclo- 
peedias, 


Out-of-Town 
People. 


Stationery. 


AL80 of 1015 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C. 
204-206 W. 


 >BOOKS<— 


We invite attention to our immense stock of Books, in all departments of 
Literature, embracing the classic and standard authors, current Fiction, 
Belles-Lettres, and a complete collection of French Literature, Standard 
Spanish, Italian and German Writers. 





Good Books ought to be in good bindings. We enlist the best skill of Ameri. 
can, French, English and German binders ; and, accordingly, our designs 
embrace the best productions of the leading workmen. We make alsoa 
specialty of binding books issued in parts, music, or binding newspapers 
and periodicals, and we bind these works as plainly, cheaply, or as luxuri 
ously as may be desired. 


A magnificent assortment of Books for young people, suitable for Young 
Folks of all ages, and comprehending all the standard Children’s Books, 
Fairy-Tales, the Monotint Books, and in short a complete display of the 
best Juvenile Literature extant. Children’s Books in the French Language 
also. 


We keep on hand constantly College and School-books, and we are able to 
fill all orders expediously and at advantageous prices. Catalogues cheer- 
fully sent upon request. 


Our list of works used for the acquirement and study of French, German, 
Spanish or any of the foreign languages is the most complete in the United 
States. Prices very moderate. Send for our catalogue of this stock. We 
gladly answer any inquiries from people who seek suggestions or advice 
as to the best book to use in particular studies. 


It is often a matter of difficulty to search out the best Reference Book on any 
particular subject. We have made a study for years of giving the most in- 
telligent and thoroughly accurate information to all parties applying for 
this class of books. For this reason we invite correspondence from those 
desiring any knowledge concerning the object, character and scope of any 
work that they contemplate purchasing. Books of Quotations, the best 
Encyclopzdias, the Political Almanacs, the best Atlases, Works on Science, 
Art, or Hand-books of General information, School Atlases, Charts of 
History, Statistical Atlases, Financial Almanacs, Dramatic Year Books, 
Art Annuals, Commercial Atlases, Railroad Manuals, Year Books of Science 
or Trade, and in any language of any Country, can be secured through us. 





For the convenience of out-of-town people, we are prepared to answer punt: 
tually any query in relation to books, quoting a proper course of reading 
on any subject, or giving prices in answer to any list furnished to us. 


Our stock of foreign and domestic Stationery includes every requisite for the 
uses of polite correspondence. Sample Book of papers, Styles of Engrav- 
ing, etc., sent upon request. Card Engraving, Invitations, etc. Die 
Cutting, Crests and Coats-of-arms. <A// orders for engraving delivered at 
time promised. Address 


BRENTANO’S, 


1) Roomate Ope Pat 8" = Of Union Square, New York. 
5 Agar Street, Strand, London. 





Now at 124 Fi 


Avenue. 
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‘Buffalo Lithia Water. 





NATURE’S GREAT REMEDY FOR EXCESS OF 
URIC ACID IN THE BLOOD. 


pvt : 


1-07" 
oo 
= 


Its especial value in Nervous Prostra- 
tion and other Nervous Diseases com- 
plicated with Litheamia. In such cases 
it accomplishes astonishing results, af- 
ter a failure of the carbonate of lithia, 
the phosphate of ammonia, and other 
so-called solvents of uric acid. 


It evidently then possesses some 
extraordinary virtue apart from 
that ascribed to Lithia. 


Note Relative to the Buffalo Lithia Water, by William A. Hammond, M.D., Surgeon 
General U. S. Army (retired), formerly Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Ner- 


vous System, University of New York. 


{IN AN ARTICLE WIDELY COPIED INTO 
THE LEADING MEDICAL JOUR- 
NALS IN THE COUNTRY:] 


‘‘ There is a point in relation to the therapeutical 
efficacy of the BUFFALO LITHIA ATER 
which has not as yet, I think, received sufficient 
attention. It is well known that many cases of 
diseases of the NERVOUS SYSTEM are compli- 
cated with LITHEAMIA, and that unless this con- 
dition is removed a cure is very often retarded, 
and not infrequently entirely prevented. It is 

uite commonly the case that in CEREBRAL 

ONGESTION, producing INSOMNIA, NER- 
VOUS PROSTRATION, resulting from overmen- 
tal work or much emotional disturbance, and in 
epilepsy (to say nothing of many cases of insanity) 
an excess of URIC ACID in the blood is often ob- 
served. This state appears to be altogether inde- 
pendent of the character of the food, for no matter 
how careful the physician may be in regard to the 
diet of his patient, the LITHEAMIC condition 
continues. have tried to overcome this persist- 
ence by the use of phosphate of ammonia and 
other so-called solvents for uric acid, but without 
notable effect. 


‘*Several years ago, however, I n to treat 
such cases with BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, 
with a result that was as astonishing to meas it was 


beneficial to the patient, so that now in all cases of 


nervous diseases under my charge in which there 
is an excess of URIC ACID in the blood, I use 
the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in large quan- 
tities. By this I mean that I do not have the patient 
drink merely a tumbler or two in the course ofa 
day, but that I flood him, so to speak, with the 
water, making him drink a gallon, or even more, 
in the twenty-four hours. By this course the urine 
after a few days ceases to deposit uric acid crystals 
on standing, the morbid irritability of the patient 
disappears, the tongue becomes clean, the wander- 
ing pains in the head are abolished, and the system 
is rendered much more amenable to the special 
treatment which may be necessary for the cure of 
the disease from which the patient suffers. 

“I have tried CARBONATE OF LITHIA dis- 
solved in water in various proportions, BUT IT 
CERTAINLY DOES NOT, in cases to which I 
refer, have the same effect as BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER. 

** WasuincTon, D. C., January 25, 1892.” 











GOUT, RHEUMATIC GOUT, RHEUMATISM, STONE OF THE BLADDER, RENAL CAL- 
CULI, BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS, NEURALGIAS, NERVOUS PROSB- 
TRATION, VARIOUS FORMS OF DYSPEPSIA, ETC., ETC., HAVE THEIR 


ORIGIN IN AN EXCESS OF URIC ACID IN THE BLOOD. 


IT GOES, 


THEN, WITHOUT SAYING THAT BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
iS A POWERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT IN THESE MALADIES. 





SPRINGS OPEN FOR GUESTS JUNE t. 





Water in Cases of One Dozen. 
Half-Gallon Bottles, 


$5.00, f. o. b. Here. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, 


Virginia. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS SENT FREE. S 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





CALIFORNIA. 


MARYLAND. 





LIFORNIA, IRVINGTON. 
Was College. 

i Gentlemen. Several Courses leading to Degrees. 
Boarding Halls and School-Buildings, Delightful 
te, Thorough Instruction, Christian Home, For 
talogue, address J. C, Kerrn, President. 


A fine School for Ladies 








DELAWARE. 


| 
L 


tLawarg, WILMINGTON, Franklin Street. 

The Misses Hebb’s English, French and 
rman Boa and Day School for young 
lies and girls reopens September 22, 1892. 








j ILLINOIS. 





Linors, CHICAGO, 479 and 48: Dearborn Avenue. 
Girls’ Higher School. Sixteenth year. Board- 
and Day School. English, Classical and Modern 

guage Courses. Prepares for College. 

Miss R. S. Rice, ; 

Miss Mary E. Begpy, } Principals. 





MARYLAND, ANNAPOLIS, 


St. John’s Callege. 
September. Excellent preparatory school attached for: 
boys 12to 16. Special attention given to the prepara- 
tion of candidates for the Naval Academy. 

Address the President, Tuomas Fett, LL.D., PH.D, 


to4th session commences arst 





NORTH CAROLINA. 





Nortu Carona, RALEIGH. 


_ St. Mary’s School for Girls. (Established 
in 1842.) For catalogue address the Rector. 
Rev. Bennett Smepes, A.M, 





PENNSYLVANIA. 





PENNSYLVANIA, CHAMBERSBURG. 

Wilson College for Young Women, Fi 
miles southwest of Harrisburg, in famous Cumber 
Valley. Border climate, — north. $aso 
per year for board, room, etc. —s College 
and Art School. Handsome Park, ge Buildings, 
Steam Heat, Gymnasium. Address 

Rev. J. Epcar, Ph.D., President. 
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It is now covered by 


PATENTS, most of them 


ing. 


59 
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Kol ft ae , 


account of suits for infringement. 


HE same policy will be pursued unceasingly in the future. 
for improvements to this King of Typewriters are constantly issu- 


PROM the time when the Remington Type- 

writer—the first practical writing-ma- 
chine—was taken to the famous Remington 
Gun Works in 1873, till the present day, the 
policy of careful, constant and progressive 
improvement, there inaugurated, has been 
steadily carried on. 


Patents 


having from twelve to seventeen years to run. 


AMPLE guarantee is thus afforded to our patrons that they will not be 
subjected to the annoyances incident to the use of other machines on 


HE REMINGTON is to-day not only Unsurpassed, but Unap- 
proached for Excellence of Design and Construction, Quality of 


Work, Simplicity and Durability. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, ; 
327 Broadway, New York. 














This is the Original Edition printed in Edinburgh and issued in 


America by authority of the Publishers. 
Single No. 30 Cents. 











DECEMBER 1892. 
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THE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 
231 BROADWAY. 
Publishers of 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
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4+ QUARTERLY AND EDINBURGH REVIEWS, } 
SCOTTISH REVIEW. 
































WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, Eprvevren, 


Registered at the New York Post-Office as second-class matter. 











ears 
Soap 


eople have no idea how crude. and 
pl soap can be. 

takes off dirt. So far, so good ; 
what else does it do? 
cuts the skin and frets the under- 
bh; makes redness and roughness and 
ls to worse. Not soap, but the al- 
in it. 
ears’ Soap has no free alkali in it. 
either reddens nor roughens the skin. 
esponds to water instantly ; oul 
rinses off in a twinkling ; is as gen- 
as strong; and the after-effect is 
ry way good. 
Il sorts of stores sell it, especially 
ggists ; all sorts of people use it. 































A WORD TO THE WISE. 


CERTAIN ADVERTISEMENTS 
FROM TRADE RIVALS 


who fear the phenomenal success of 


OQcoa 


in America, contain innuendoes against it and 
appeal to the authority of 


Dr. SYDNEY RINGER, Professor of Medicin 
at University College, London, Author of th: 
Standard ‘‘ Handbook of Therapeutics.” 


This eminent physician ACTUALLY writes 
as follows : 

“From the careful analyses of Professo: 
ATTFIELD and others, I am satisfied that Messrs 
VAN HOUTEN’s Cocoa is inno way injurious to 
health, and that it is decidedly more nutritious 
than other Cocoas. It is certainly ‘ Pure’ and 
highly digestible. 

‘‘ The quotations in certain advertisements 
from my book on Therapeutics are quite mis- 
leading and cannot possibly apply to VAN 
HouteEn’s Cocoa.” 

The false reflection on VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA 
ts thus effectually repelled, and the very authority 
cited toinjure it has thereby been prompted to 
give it a very handsome testimonial. 












VE MONEY: in buying peri- 

odicals by sub- 
ibing through our authorized 
American and 





‘ncy for all 
reign Periodicals. 


Review, or a Periodical! of any 


‘oad, in English or a Foreign 
guage, write to us and we can 
e you both time and money in 
king your subscription. 

Dur Mutual Rate Catalogue 
tains a selected list of popular 
iodicals at much _ reduced 
ses. Sent, post free, to all 
ntioning this publication. 


UTUAL SUBSCRIPTION C0., 


t. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

























If you want | 
» Newspaper, Magazine, Paper | 








PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


In form of Policy; prompt set- 


'tlement of Death Losses; equi- 
1d published in this country or | 


table dealing with Policy-hold- 
ers; in strength of Organization, 


_and in everything which contrib- 


utes to the Security and Cheap- 


‘ness of Life Insurance, THIS 


/\;COMPANY STANDS UN- 
RIVALLED. 


Issues Policies on the following Plans: 


Life, Joint Life, Endowment 
Term. Combined Term and En- 
dowment, and Partnership Polli- 
cies. These Policies have new 
[] i mpor : > 
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vafest, Fastest & Finest 


TRAINS IN AMERICA 


RUN WIA 


*ALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 


BETWEEN 


Vew York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washingto 


ALL TRAINS VESTIBULED FROM. END TO END, 


‘ 1d protected by Pullman’s Anti-Telescoping Appliance, including Baggage C 
S Day Coaches, Parlor Cars and Sleepers. 


‘ ALL CARS HEATED BY. STEAM AND LIGHTED BY PINTSCH GAS. 
THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROA 


Maintains a coger Service of Vestibuled Express Trains between 
; New York, 
~ aq Cincinna 
7 St. Louis and 
Chicag 


EQUIPPED WITH 


PULILMAN 


oC SLEEPING-CAR 


Running Through Without Change. 


y ALL B. & O. TRAIN 


BETWEEN THE 
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b 
So. 
4 | . pe EAST AND WEST 
S vi. yi C/ p)} 
- of bY ‘iD RUN VIA WASHINGTON. 
N- e 
she PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 
211 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Cor. Wood St. and Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa, 
: 415 Broadway, New York. Corner 4th and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, O, 
N. E. Cor. gth and Chestnut Ste , Philadelphia, Pa. Clark S t. Chi i 
nt Corne: Baltimore and Calvert Sts,, Baltimore, Md. ahem i — 33 
‘n- 1351 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 105 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo, 
li- | J. T. ODELL, CHAS. O. SCULL, 
CW General Manager. General Passenger Ag 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








Life. To age and weakness it may mean 
the opposite. 

It is now that fuel to heat the bloodj 

and build up healthy flesh is most required. 

In Scott's Emulsion is stored the fuel /fa/- 
food in quantity that will meet almost any emer- ‘ 
incy of weakness. At no time of year are results of fleshf 
tl strength from its-use more marked—at no time of 
hr is the need of both so apparent where weakness takes 


C 


“rise in troubles of a pulmonary character. 
Qa 





k 
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SCOTT’S EMULSION, | 


bion of pure Norwegian Cod-Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of lime and soda, is fat-| 
I partly digested chemically, and rendered almost as palatable as milk. It overcomes’ 


te of tissue from any cause, but is notably successful in treatment of Consumption, 


i 


"yfula and kindred diseases where loss of flesh is most rapid ana 


| | S11 ¢ 














